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ARLY in 1913 it was announced in the newspapers that the 

Roman Commission of Historical Criticism, of which the late 
Cardinal Ferrata was president, had struck out four names 
from the list of popes.1_ These were Boniface VI, who occupied 
the Holy See for fifteen days in 896; Boniface VII, who usurped 
it for a month in 974, was driven out, but returned ten years 
later and maintained his position for some time in 984 and 985 ; 
John XVI, who contested the papacy against Gregory V in 
997-8 ; and Benedict X, who was set up on the death of Stephen 
IX in 1058 and held his ground for nine months. It was at once 
stated in the Osservatore Romano that there was nothing new in 
the correction; the revised order merely went back to a list 
authorized by Benedict XIV in 1751. I have no means of ascer- 
taining the precise fact, but it is undoubtedly true that not one 
of the four will be found in the official Annuario Pontificio for 
1865. The corruption of the list, as we find it, for instance, in 
the Gerarchia Cattolica for 1901,? is therefore due to the misplaced 
industry of a more recent editor. 


I 


The question thus raised led me to look more closely into the 
names and numbers of the medieval popes, and first of all to 
inquire when it was that they began to adopt new names on 
election. Towards the end of the twelfth century it was believed 

1 See The Times for 17 February 1913. 

* I cite this book at second hand through C. Mirbt’s Quellen zur Geschichte des 
Papsttums (2nd ed.), pp. 450 ff. [Since this article was printed I have had an 
opportunity of seeing the Gerarchia Cattolica for 1904, issued shortly after the election 
of Pius X. This differs considerably from the volume for 1901 and has been partially 
revised with the help of Monsignor Duchesne’s introduction to the Liber Pontificalis.} 
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that the first pope who changed his name was Sergius II, who 
became pope in 844. According to Godfrey of Viterbo, 


Iste Sergius papa vocabatur prius Os Porci, et propter hoc mutavit 
nomen et vocatus est Sergius in papatu. Ab illo tempore unusquisque in 
papatu nomen quod habuerat permutavit. Quod ante illud tempus non 
faciebant.® 
A similar statement appears in the Chronicle of Gilbert, a compila- 
tion as it seems of Roman origin dating from the early part of 
the thirteenth century,’ and also, for instance, in the Lesser 
Chronicle of Erfurt ; in the latter there is added, 

Hic constituit ut mutari debeat nomen pape, ut® Dominus Symonem 
appellavit Petrum, qui fuit primus papa.® 
The story that Sergius II was first called Os Porci or ‘ Hog’s 
Snout’ is a simple mistake arising from a confusion with SergiusIV, 
who became pope in 1009. When Thietmar, who was made 
bishop of Merseburg in that very same year, had occasion to 
mention the appointment of Sergius IV, he inserted in his own 
handwriting the words qui vocabatur Bucca Porci ;7 and several 
papal lists of the eleventh century give him the name of Os Porci.® 
A variant form is found appended to a manuscript of the Chronicle 
of Otto of Freising, written at Augsburg between 1165 and 1167 
and now preserved at Hanover.® In this we read, 


Petrus, qui et Sergius, episcopus Albanensis, ex patre Petro, matre 
Stephania, cognomento Bucca Porca.!° 


Whatever may have been his surname, Sergius’s name had been 


Peter ; and this is in fact stated on his epitaph in the church 
of St. John Lateran : 


Albanum regimen lustro venerabilis uno 
Rexit. Post summum ducitur ad solium, 
In quo mutato permansit nomine presul 
Sergius ex Petro sic vocitatus erat, 
Ductus mente pia.” 


3 Pantheon, in Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Scriptores, xxii. (1872) 292. 

* Is vocabatur Os porci, unde ab isto in antea omnis papa proprium nomen mutat: 
ibid. xxiv. (1879) 130. 5 Most manuscripts read et. 

® Chron. min. Minoritae Erphordensis, with the date 841, in Monumenta Erphes- 
furtensia, p. 615, ed. O. Holder-Egger, 1899. (In another Erfurt chronicle the change 
of one numeral placed him five hundred years later, m°cco°xu1°: Chron. S. Petri 
Erford., ibid., p. 385.) See also the Lives of Sergius II in Platina’s Hist. de Vitis 
Pontif. Roman, (ed. 1572), p. 100, and Onuphrius Panvinius’ Epitome Pontif. Roman. 
(1557), pp. 41 f. 7 Chron. vi. 61 [vii. 40], ed. F. Kurze, 1889. 

* It is found for instance in a catalogue formerly at the monastery of La Cava 
(Vatic. MS. 3764) and in another which was once preserved at St. Mary’s beyond the 
Tiber (Add. MS. 14801, in the British Museum): see the Liber Pontificalis, ed. 
L. Duchesne, ii. (1892) 267. 

* See R. Wilmans, in Monum. Germ. Hist., Scriptt. xx. (1868) 102, and A. Hof- 
meister’s preface to the Chronica, pp. xxx, xxxi (1912). 

1° Kocard, Corp. Hist. Medii Aevi, ii. 1639 b (1723). 

4 Cited by Duchesne, ii. 267, n. 4. 
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A natural pietas restrained him from calling himself Peter IT. 
But no statement is made that Sergius IV was the first pope 
to adopt a new name: with two such famous examples of this 
practice as those of Gregory V and Silvester IT almost immediately 
preceding, the compiler of a catalogue could not easily fall into 
that mistake. It is therefore probable that the supposition that 
a Pope Sergius was the first to change his name must have arisen 
after the surname Os Porci had been erroneously attributed to 
Sergius IT. 

Can the inventor of the practice be discovered? One turns, 
as a matter of course, to see what Mabillon has to tell us. But 
here, by a rare exception, his information is unsatisfactory. 
After mentioning that from the eleventh century the popes 
were in the habit of changing their names on election, he says: 

This indeed had been done near the end of the ninth century in the 
case of Hadrian III who was previously called Agapitus; then in the 
tenth century in the cases of Sergius III, John XII, and John XIV, 
Gregory V, and Silvester II. But in the eleventh century it became a 
practice, at least from Benedict IX onwards, and after that time you 
will hardly find any pope who did not change his name, excepting 
Marcellus II, who kept his own name.” 


The statement about Hadrian III seems to have arisen from some 
accidental confusion, which I think can be explained; and 
I find no evidence that Sergius III adopted a new name when he 
became pope, but the facts about his history are extremely obscure. 
I incline to think that Mabillon must have meant Sergius IV. 

The first undoubted instance in which a pope was known by 
two names is that of John XII, otherwise Octavian. This man, 
I need not say, is the pope who crowned Otto the Great emperor 
in 962 and who a year later was deposed for many irregularities 
by a Roman synod. Contemporary evidence as to his name is 
found in the Chronicle of Benedict, monk of St. Andrew’s at the 
foot of Mount Soracte near Rome. Benedict is an illiterate 
writer who pays no regard to numbers and cases, and it is not 
always easy to be sure of his meaning. He says of the pope’s 
father, Alberic prince of the Romans, 


Genuit autem ex his [i.e. apparently from the issue of the king of the 
Lombards] principem ex concubinam filium; imposuit eis nomen Octa- 
bianus. 


% Acta Sanctorum O. S. B., saec. vt. ii (1701), praef. § xii. 93. 
% The sixteen months of Hadrian III's rule fall in a time when there is a gap of 
thirteen years, between the death of Hadrian II in 872 and the election of Stephen V 
in 885, in the Liber Pontificalis, just before it stops abruptly in 891, and the brief 
lists of popes which take its place are too meagre to supply any details about the 
life of Hadrian III. Mabillon’s statement as to the name Agapetus may have been 
due to his eye having strayed to a notice of the following century, where, just as 
Marinus I was followed by Hadrian III, Marinus II was followed by Agapetus. 
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omnes promiserunt fide per sacramentum ut Octabianus filium suum 
post mortem Agapiti pape Octabianus papa eligerent. . . . Inter haec non 
multum tempus Agapitus papa decessit. Octabianus in sede sanctissima 
susceptus est, et vocatus est Iohannes duodecimi pape. 


Flodoard, canon of Rheims, a most careful annalist, knows 
only of Pope Octavian ;!° but his information about an undoubt- 
edly confused period in the history of the Papacy was defective, 
and he calls this pope’s successor John instead of Leo VIII. 
Richer, who drew much of his material from Flodoard, turns 
the one pope into two: when he means John XII he speaks of 


domno Iohanne papa, qui iam succedebat Octoviano, domni Agapeti 
successori.!® 


This mistake is found in later writers who made use of Flodoard. 
Hugh of Flavigny, writing about 1100, says, 


Octavianus autem papa, cum de. inreligiositate culparetur, a. 962 
Romam exiit, et in locum eius Iohannes XII substitutus est.” 


Hugh of Fleury, not many years afterwards, errs in a different 
direction: he says that the Romans deposed ‘ Otthavianum’, who 
succeeded Agapetus, and set up ‘ Iohannem quendam’ ; 


quod audiens imperator Romam rediit, et prefatum Iohannem iudicio 
synodali deposuit.8 


There was a difference of opinion among these writers whether 
it was Pope Octavian or Pope John who was deposed in 963. 
Evidently the news which reached France from Rome was in- 
complete. It told of a pope named Octavian and of a pope named 
John. Flodoard thought that John was the pope set up after 
the deposition of Octavian, that is Leo VIII. Richer misunder- 
stood his account and supposed that Octavian was followed by 
John XII: what he says of this John certainly refers to John XII.?® 

To go back to Benedict of Soracte, it is possible that what he 
means is that Alberic prince of the Romans desired that his 
offspring should be known by a name which would connect them 
with the historical tradition of the empire.2° He made inquiries 
(we may suppose) and learned that the first emperor bore not the 


14 Chron. xxxiv, xxxv, Monum. Germ. Hist., Scriptt. iii. (1839) 717. 

15 *Octaviano papa’: Annales, a. 965, ed. P. Lauer, 1905, 

16 Hist. iii. 17, ed. G. Waitz, 2nd ed., 1877. 

17 Chron., in Monum. Germ. Hist., Scriptt. viii. (1848) 364. 

18 Modern. Reg. Franc. Actus, ibid. ix. (1851) 383 f. 

1° Compare Richer, iii. 17, with Flodoard, a. 962. 

2° Monsignor Duchesne says, ‘ Peut-étre Albéric s’était-il flatté qu’un jour cet 
Octavien deviendrait Auguste et qu’un empire romain vraiment indigéne sortirait de 
sa principauté et de sa famille’: Les Premiers Temps de I’ Btat Pontifical, 2nd ed., 1904, 
p. 335. 
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name but the surname of Octavian, and so let his son John be 
known as Octavian. It is no doubt true that Benedict says that 
when he was made pope he was called John. But it is difficult to 
believe that this particular pope introduced what after all was 
a remarkable innovation, still less that he did this from a scruple 
about the gentile associations of the name Octavian. If he did 
so, he must have merely intended to make the change from his 
position as prince to that of pope, and in this case he adopted 
the name of his uncle John XI. But it seems much more likely 
that John was his original name and that Octavian was the 
surname by which down to that time he was commonly known. 
Archbishop Adalbert of Magdeburg, the continuator of the 
Chronicle of Regino, calls him ‘Iohannem, qui et Octavianus ’,* 
which was the usual way of mentioning a name and a surname ; 
and a generation later Gerbert of Rheims, soon to be Pope 
Silvester IT, speaks precisely of ‘ lohannem cognomento Octavia- 
num ’.23 The Papal Lists for this period usually do no more than 
copy out a jejune catalogue of popes, with their origin and length 
of session; but the account of John XII forms an exception. 
It contains a full narrative manifestly taken from an official 
source. But it makes no mention of the name Octavian. Nor 
is this name found in any Papal List until soon after the middle 


of the twelfth century, and then it appears in the Augsburg list 
already mentioned, which, though of earlier origin, is known 


to have received additions from other sources. Here the pope 
is entered as ‘ Iohannes XII quiet Octavianus ’.2> The form agrees 
with Adalbert, but it is in fact derived from the Chronicle of 
Herman of Reichenau.”® 

In 983 a vacancy occurred in the papacy, and Otto IT not many 
weeks before his death secured the election of his arch-chancellor 
Peter, bishop of Pavia ; and Peter took the name of John XIV.”’ 
This is the earliest example of a change of name which is entirely 
beyond dispute, and the person elected bore the name of Peter : 
qui Petrus antea extiterat, according to his epitaph as given by 
Peter Malleus.2* It seems to me evident that the change was 


1 See the Nouveau T'raité de Diplomatique, iv. (1759) 566 n. 

* Regin. Chron., a. 964, ed. F. Kurze, 1890. So too in Herman of Reichenau, 
Chron., in Monum. Germ. Hist., Scriptt. v. (1844) 115. Afterwards he speaks of 
*Iohanne seu Octaviano’. ® 

* Acta Concil. Remensis (991), xxviii, Monum. Germ. Hist., Scriptt. iii. 672. The 
words are put into the mouth of a speaker at the council of St. Basle, but the form 
of the report is plainly due to Gerbert. 

** Liber Pontif. ii, 246 f. 

*5 Eccard, ii. 1638 b. 

*® Usually the Augsburg list is the source from which Herman takes his details, 
but here it seems that the words in the Augsburg list are a later insertion. 

27 Ann. Einsidlenses, sub ann., Monum. Germ. Hist., Scriptt. iii. 143. 

28 Ap. J. B. de Rossi, Inscriptiones sacrae Urbis Romae, ii. (1888) 216 n. 84. 
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made because the name was Peter. The motive which is said 
to have actuated Sergius IV in 1009 had already been effective 
in the case of John XIV. The fact about Sergius IV was erro- 
neously transferred to Sergius II, and the change which was 
really due to his name being Peter was wrongly attributed to his 
nickname of Os Porci. 

Not long after John XIV two foreigners, a German and a 
Frenchman, attained the papacy. Now in the seventh and eighth 
centuries there had been many popes who came from regions far 
distant from Rome ; but they all came from the Greek or Oriental 
' sphere, whether from southern Italy or Sicily, Greece or Syria. 
No pope had ever been chosen from the west. It may be that 
Bruno of Carinthia and Gerbert of Aurillac thought their names 
incongruous to the papal series. At all events they followed the 
example of Peter of Pavia, and became Gregory V and Silvester IT. 


II 


We may next inquire what was the reason which induced 
popes, when they changed their names, to adopt the particular 
names they chose. I speak designedly of their adopting names, 
for the theory of Dr. Wilhelm Martens, a dogmatic and uncon- 
vincing writer, that at least between 1046 and 1100 these names 
were imposed on popes by the electing assembly without their 


consultation, cannot be taken seriously.2® Dr. Martens indeed is 
more than serious on the point. He is vituperative of any one 
who holds a different opinion: any contrary statement which 
we find is ‘false and dictated by a contaminated tendency ’. 
Some of Dr. Martens’s examples in support of his theory may be 
quoted. Of Clement II Benzo ‘says precisely’, Vocatus est 
Clemens, et merito, fuit quippe bonus et benignus ; and the Annales 
Romani record the coronation of the emperor a suo sancto benigno- 
que pontifice. Then Poppo bishop of Brixen was made pope, whom 
the Romans alio nomine Damasum vocaverunt. The like is said 
of Bruno of Toul, Leo papa Romano more nuncupatur ; or as Leo 
of Ostia relates positively, Romani Leonem papam vocari decernunt. 
It is absurd to suppose that Bruno took his name from Leo VIII : 
the Romans acted with complete independence (‘ganz autonom ’) 
and called him after Leo I. His biographer, Wibert, says, Hic Deo 
devotissimus mores et vitam magni Leonis im*tatus, cuius et vocabulo 
fuerit insignitus®® Hildebrand chose the name Victor II for 
Gebhard of Eichstiadt, and very likely also that of Nicholas II 
for Gerard of Florence. There can be no doubt that Hildebrand 
himself was called after Gregory I; his biographer Paul of Bern- 

*® See his article in Zeitschrift fiir Kirchenrecht, xxii. (1887) 58-66, and Gregor 
VIZ, i. (1894) 51 £. 

8° Leonis IX Vita, ii. 3, in Watterich, Romanorum Pontificum Vitae, i. 152, 1862. 
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ried speaks of Gregorius VII super quem vere primi Gregorii 
requievit spiritus®! Dr. Martens slurs over the statement of Leo 
of Ostia * that Gerard of Florence Nycholai nomen indeptus est. 
Other inconvenient phrases are summarily disposed of. When 
the council of Worms in 1076, addressing Hildebrand, spoke of 
beatum Gregorium cuius sine actu nomen tibi usurpasti® ‘ dies ist 
einfach unwahr ;’ and when Hugh of Flavigny said that Desi- 
derius Victorem se nominavit,*4 this is ‘a lie’. In this way it 
is easy to get rid of the obvious explanation, which is opposed 
by none of the evidence cited, that the new pope made known 
to the assembly the name by which he intended to be called before 
he was proclaimed. It is strange that so sober a writer as Dr. 
Meyer von Knonau should in the case of Gregory VII have given 
countenance to Dr. Martens’s wild hypothesis. He says that the 
cardinals proclaimed the new pope as Gregory ‘ with unmistak- 
able allusion to the similar condition of things when in 590 with 
complete unanimity the voice of the assembled Roman people 
chose the first Gregory as pope’.*® The allusion, I confess, 
escapes me ; for in 590 the Romans did not call Gregory by any 
other name than that which he had borne previously. 

I come now to the choice of names. One can hardly doubt that 
John XIV, the nominee of Otto II, went back intentionally 
to John XIII, the most imperial of popes, who was elected after 
a special embassy had been sent to Otto the Great eighteen years 
earlier. But it cannot be supposed that when Bruno, the son of 
Otto IIT’s cousin, Duke Otto of Carinthia, became pope in 996 and 
adopted the name of Gregory V, he desired to associate himself 
with the last pope of that name, who played a sorry part in the 
civil war between Lewis the Pious and his sons in 833. He must 
evidently have taken the name from a representative pope, the 
greatest who had down to that time occupied the see, Gregory I. 
Gerbert no less plainly went back to the pope who was contem- 
porary with the first Christian emperor, Silvester I, who was then 
believed to have baptized Constantine. The popes who fill the in- 
terval between 1003 and 1046 have little but local interest,and need 
not detain us. The revolution made by the Emperor Henry III 
in the latter year had effects on the popes’ choice of names 
which continued for a century. During this time there were 
eighteen popes elected, and all but five of them were the second 
of their name. In other words, they intentionally passed back 
beyond the period of papal occultation, when the Crescentii or 
the counts of Tusculum held the mastery, and openly connected 


3 Gregorii VII Vita, ibid., p. 474. 

8° Chron. Monast. Casin. ii. 12, Monum. Germ. Hist., Scriptt. vii. 705. 

*% Monum. Germ. Hist., Leges, ii. 47. 34 Chron., ibid., Scriptt. vii. 466. 

35 Jahrbiicher des Deutschen Reichs unter Heinrich IV. und Heinrich V., ii. (1894) 209. 
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themselves with the names of the pontifis of the earlier church, 
eleven of them with popes earlier than the middle of the seventh 
century, and only two with popes of the ninth. The five excep- 
tions are Leo IX, Stephen IX; Benedict X, Gregory VII, and 
Victor III. Of these Benedict is one of the four now finally 
eliminated from the list. Leo IX, Bishop Bruno of Toul, elected 
in Germany, may have wished to associate himself with Leo III 
who crowned Charles the Great, or perhaps with Leo VIII who 
was set up under Otto the Great,** or possibly like the earlier 
Bruno may have thought of the first Leo.8’ Stephen IX was 
elected on 2 August, the day on which Pope St. Stephen I (+ 257) 
was venerated, and chose his name for that reason.** Gregory VII 
had personal reasons for attaching himself to Gregory VI.*® 
Victor III was in the confidence of Gregory VII, as had been 
Victor II, and this link perhaps determined his choice of name. 
But these four are the only exceptions to the rule of reversion 
to the name of a pope numbered One. 

But Number Two could notbe continuedfor ever. Eugenius IIT 
begins a series of popes numbered Three. The system was ap- 
parently not understood at once, for he was followed by Anastasius 
IV and Hadrian IV. But after Hadrian in sixty-eight years there 
were eight popes, all but one of whom were the third of their name. 
The one exception is Gregory VIII. After Honorius III there is 
no such long spell of popes bearing the same number. Gregory IX 
is followed by five popes numbered Four; Gregory X by two 
popes numbered Five. But what is remarkable is that with the 
exceptions of Anastasius IV and Hadrian IV there is still no return 
to the names of the popes who reigned between Nicholas I (+ 867) 
and Clement II (1046): there is no John, Marinus, Theodore, 
Benedict, Sergius, or Boniface; Leo and Stephen appear but 
once. It is not until 1276 that any of these names are again used, 
and then so confused was the tradition that the two popes who first 
reverted to them mistook either the number or the name. John 
who ought to have been the Twentieth called himself the Twenty- 
first, and Martin who was really the Second was known as the 
Fourth, because two popes named Marinus were supposed 
wrongly to have borne the name of Martinus. Soon afterwards 
Boniface and Benedict were revived without scruple: the 
Crescentian and Tusculan days were too far distant for the names 
to excite suspicion. But with these exceptions the tradition 
begun in 1046 was steadily maintained until 1458, and since then 

36 So Steindorff thought, ii. 71 f. 


37 The latter is suggested by Wibert of Toul, Leonis 1X Vita, ii. 3, in Watterich, 
i. 152. 

38 See Leo of Ostia, Chron. Montis Casini, ii. 94 (Monumenta Germaniae Historica, 
Scriptores, vii. 693). 

8° Otto of Freising, Chron. vi. 32, p. 300, ed. Hofmeister, 1912. 
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in more than four centuries and a half only four popes have 
departed from it ; and these four all went back to the number Two. 
Aeneas Sylvius by an innocent conceit called himself Pius II. 
When his successor Pietro Barbo was elected, it is said that he 
proposed to be the second Formosus or the second Mark before 
he decided to become Paul II.4° In 1503 Giuliano della Rovere, 
by a slight modification of his baptismal name, assumed that of 
Julius II. Finally, in 1555 Marcellus IT retained his own name : 
the fact that his pontificate lasted only twenty days may have 
deterred subsequent popes from following his example. They 
have all adopted names which were in use not earlier than 1378. 
No pope has borne a lower number than Four; there have been 
a thirteenth Innocent, a fourteenth Clement, a fifteenth Benedict, 
and a sixteenth Gregory. 

In connexion with the numbering of the popes, there is one 
conspicuous difference between the time before and after 1046. 
In the earlier time antipopes—I use the word without prejudice, 
to designate the opponents of popes whose claims were ultimately 
accepted—were as a rule counted among the popes. Among 
these it would be historically untrue to reckon Leo VIII, who was 
elected after a Roman council in 963 when Otto the Great was 
in Rome and when John XII was deposed ; for in fact no one 
ever disputed that he was a genuine pope until Cardinal Baronius 
on a priori grounds excluded him.“! Platina * and Panvinio® 
had no doubts about him ; but now his name has long disappeared 
from the official lists. Nor was Boniface VI, who occupied the 
papacy for fifteen days in 896, exactly an antipope: there was 
no other pope at the moment. Two years later a council at 
Ravenna declared his election null, and this decision, at least 
since Baronius, has been respected. The antipopes whom I 
have in mind are Felix II in the middle of the fourth century, 
and Boniface VII and John XVI towards the end of the tenth. 
However questionable their position may have been, their num- 
bers were accepted by subsequent popes who bore or assumed the 
same name.*4 

After 1046 no antipope has been allowed a place in the series. 
If the Tusculan Benedict X be quoted against this statement, 
I reply that he may properly be called a usurper and has in modern 


«° M. Creighton, Hist. of the Papacy, iii. (1887), 5. 

“ See his long dissertation, Ann. Eccles. 963, cc. iii-xl, vol. xvi. 129-38, ed. 1744. 
He adds: ‘ Non quia, sicut plerique alii male asserti, inter Romanos Pontifices nume- 
ratus reperitur, idcirco vere legitimum dixerimus fuisse Pontificem. Scriptorum error 
nullum afferre potest veritati praeiudicium, nec numerata Leonum ita nominatorum 
Pontificum series esse faciet quod non est’ (c. xxxviii). 

® Hist. de Vit. Pontif. Rom., p. 119. 

* Epit. Pontif. Rom., p. 50. 

“ Cf. Duchesne, Liber Pontif. ii, introd., p. lxv. 
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times been rightly struck out of the list. But an antipope he 
was not until nine months after he invaded the Holy See, when 
Nicholas II was elected against him. There was, therefore, 
nothing to prevent a pope from adopting the number of Benedict 
XI in 1303. With antipopes in the strict sense the case was 
different. In 1061 Alexander IT had to withstand an Honorius II ; 
but Honorius II was the style chosen by an acknowledged pope 
in 1124. A Clement III was set up in 1084 against Gregory VII 
and maintained some sort of a position for sixteen years ; but this 
was no obstacle to another pope taking the name of Clement IIT 
in 1187. One of the antipopes to Alexander IIT was Calixtus IIT 
(1168-78): his name and number were repeated nearly three 
hundred years later. Another was called Innocent III (1179-80) : 
the great Innocent III was elected only eighteen years later. 
I need not speak of the confusion caused by the Clement and 
Benedict of the Great Schism, or of their hardly known successors 
who carried on an obscure tradition for fifteen years after the 
deposition of this Benedict XIII by the council of Constance 
in 1417. The acknowledged Benedict XIII was elected in 1724. 


Ill 


I have mentioned how a confusion between the names Martinus 
and Marinus led to a misnumbering in the case of Martin IV. 
The error which arose with respect to the popes named John has 
been explained by Monsignor Duchesne. It was not, I may 
notice, due to the inclusion of any one of the several Johns who 
with varying success usurped the Holy See in the last years of 
the tenth century. It came from a simple mistake in transcription. 
Under John XIV the papal catalogue mentions the length of his 
pontificate, mens. VIII, and proceeds to record his imprisonment 
per IV menses. Now in some copies these figures are both given 
as marking the length of the pontificate, and thus attributed to 
two successive popes, each named John. Thus in a shortened 
list written about 1100 we read : 


Tohannes m. vItt. 
Iohannes m. tv.** 


The mistake was the easier to make since John XIV was in fact 
followed by John XV. The two successive Johns became three. 
But the mistake was not made until there had been Popes John 
to the number of Nineteen—the last died in 1032—for they all 
reckoned their numbers correctly and had no knowledge of the 
supposititious pope who is nowadays conveniently distinguished 
as Pope John ‘ XIV bis’. But by the thirteenth century the 

4S Liber Pontif. ii, p. xviii. 

46 Monum. Germ. Hist., Scriptt. xxiv. 84. 
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corrupted text was everywhere accepted, and thus when, 244 years 
later, a pope once more took the name of John, he called himself 
the Twenty-First, though there never had been a Twentieth. 
The point is worth going into, because it has been supposed that 
the redundant pope was the fictitious Joan.” But no disturbance 
of the numbers of the popes named John occurred in the lists 
until the end of the eleventh century, and the much later legend 
concerning Pope Joan placed her immediately after Leo IV, who 
died in 855.48 John XIV bis was not the only John inserted by 
mistake among the popes of the end of the tenth century. In 
some late copies of the Liber Pontificalis the notice concerning 
John XV was repeated and a John XVI produced who was 
different from the antipope of Gregory V. This purely imaginary 
pope finds his place in the Gerarchia Cattolica for 1901.*° 

I need not linger over another imaginary Pope Domnus or 
Donus II who was inserted by a scribal error next after Benedict VI 
in 974.5° We find in several manuscripts entries of the following 
type : 

Benedictus sed. ann. I. m. VI. 
Domunus de Suri sed. ann. I. m. VI. 


If the words de Suri are original, they must refer to Benedict VII, 
who was of Sutri, and thus indicate a text from which the intruder 


Boniface VII was omitted. But the years and months certainly 
belong to Benedict VI, and so we are led to suppose that the 
writer stopped short, possibly from uncertainty which name to 
supply, and then through inadvertence repeated the figures 
indicating the length of Benedict VI’s pontificate. 


*” See Duchesne’s note, ii. 457; cf. p. xxvi. 

* Platina, p. 103, inserts the lady under the name of Johannes VIII, so that he 
reaches John XXI by 1024. 

* It may be helpful to give a table of the popes during this period of confusion, 
with their numbers in the entire series, as they are given in the Benedictine Art de 
vérifier les Dates (ed. 1818), the Annuario Pontificio for 1865, the Gerarchia Cattolica 
for 1901, and Monsignor Duchesne’s edition of the Liber Pontificalis. 


Art de vérifier. Annuario. Gerarchia. Lib. Pontif. 
136 John xtv. 139 J. x1v 140 J. xtv. 140 J. xiv. 
J. xv. [=x1v bis]. 141 Boniface vir. 
137 J. xvi. 140 J. xv. 142 J. xv. 141 J. xv. 
138 Gregory v. 143 J. xvt. 142 { Gregory v. 
J. Xvi. 144 Gregory v. (J. xvr. 
145 John xvi. 
139 Silvester m. 142 Silvester nm. 146 Silvester rm. 143 Silvester 1. 
140 J. xvu [sic]. 143 J. xvivelxvm 147 J. xvi. 144 J. xvit. 
141 J. xvut. 144 J. xvit vel 148 J. xix. 145 J. xvi. 
XVIII. 
142 Sergius rv. 145 Sergius rv. 149 Sergius tv. 146 Sergius rv. 
143 Benedict vm. 146 Benedict vir. 150 Benedict vur. 147 Benedict vim. 
144 J. xrx. 147 J. xvii, xrx, 151 J. xx. 148 J. xtx. 
vel xx. 
5° Duchesne, ii. 255, 256 n. 4, and introd., p. xviii. 


141 Gregory v. 
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There are two instances in which a series of popes has been 
variously numbered, not in consequence of any mistake in trans- 
cription or any confusion of name, but through a difference of 
opinion as to whether one of them was truly pope or not. The 
first case is that of the popes named Felix, and I need only 
mention it in passing because it belongs to an earlier age in the 
history of the church than that with which I am concerned in the 
present paper. The question of course has arisen from the famous 
controversy whether the Felix who was set up against Pope 
Liberius in 355 was to be reckoned a pope or not, that is, whether 
he was to be called Felix II. It has only affected two of his succes- 
sors, Felix II or III in 483, and Felix III or IV in 526. But this 
variation of number was introduced in modern times. In the 
middle ages the position of the doubtful Felix in the papal list 
was not contested, and when the council of Basle in 1439 elected 
an antipope to Eugenius IV, he chose the style of Felix V. 

The other case is that of the popes named Stephen. Nearly 
five hundred years after St. Stephen I, who died in 257, one 
Stephen was elected pope in March 752, on the death of Zachary ; 
but he was never consecrated : on the third day after his election 
he apparently had a fit and died on the day following. The 
Liber Pontificalis speaks of him as Stephanum quendam, and does 
not include him among the popes.*! In modern times, however, 
he has been ranked as Stephen II and even canonized ; so that 
the Stephen II who is famous for his relations with the Frankish 
king became Stephen III. Monsignor Duchesne says truly that 
this mode of reckoning is foreign to medieval practice. For 
the single example of a later Stephen being called by a number 
which requires the interpolated Stephen to be included may be 
fairly dismissed as an error of transcription. It relates to Stephen 
V, who was pope from 885 to 891, and is found in the collection 
of canons of Cardinal Deusdedit,®* where the pope is called 
Stephen VI. That the mistake also appears in the British 
Museum Additional MS. 8873, the Collectio Britannica,®4 can 
be explained on the supposition, which is on other grounds 
probable, that the compiler of this book derived some of his 
materials from Deusdedit.*®> But there is no doubt at all that 
the canonists Ivo of Chartres and Gratian knew this pope only 
as Stephen V.5° And Stephen IX, who is called X in the official 


5 Lib. Pontif. i. 440. 8 Jbid., p. 456 n. 3. 

88 Die Kanonessammlung des Kardinals Deusdedit, i. 244 [116], ed. V. Wolf von 
Glanvell, 1905. An opposite error occurs in ii. 161, where an extract is cited ‘Ex 
sinodo secundi Stephani pape’, meaning Stephen III. 

‘4 P. Ewald, in Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fir dltere Deutsche Geschichtskunde, 
v. (1880) 587. 

55 Cf. ibid., p. 582. 56 See Ewald’s references, ibid., p. 399. 
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list, inscribed his number in full letters on his leaden seal, sTEPHANT 
NONI PAPz&.*” The interpolated Stephen was brought very late 
into the list. Platina does little more than repeat what the 
Liber Pontificalis says about him and forthwith proceeds to the 
election of the real Stephanus secundus.*® But Onofrio Panvinio 
held that he ought to be inserted. ‘He says, 


Hunc scriptores gestorum Rom. Pont.in numero Paparum non recensent. 
Opinor quia consecratus non fuerit, et propter temporis brevitatem, quod 
haud recte factum est, quém [= quoniam] et legitimé creatus fuerit, et 
vir ingentis spiritus et animi semper existimatus sit, eum in Pontificum 
Rom. numero ponere nobis placuit, notam tamen nominis non addidimus, 
propter vitandam in sequentibus Pontif. qui Stephani nomen habuere con- 
fusionem. Ipsi enim in nominis appellatione et numero huius Stephani 
rationem non habuere.*® 


He at once contradicts himself by calling his successor Stephen ITI; 
but he returns to the correct numbers when he gets to the true 
Stephen III of 768. This is in the Epitome Pontificum Romanorum, 
published in 1557; his later Chronicon appended to Platina’s 
History ®° represents a further stage. Here Stephen IT and his 
successors are renumbered ‘Stephanus iij. dictus ij.’ down to 
‘Stephanus x. dictus ix’ in 1057. This method was followed by 
Baronius,® but the emphasis was now more strongly laid on the 
higher number, which although unknown until the sixteenth 
century has established itself in the modern official lists. It is 
still, I think, most generally current among Roman Catholic 
writers. It was used by Mabillon and by Dollinger, and it will be 
found in the first edition of Jaffé’s Regesta Pontificum, which 
was not of Catholic origin. I am not able to explain how the 
restoration of the correct medieval numbers came about. It 
may have been due to the popularity of Platina’s History; or 
perhaps Protestant writers may have adopted it from suspicion 
of Baronius—at any rate the correct numbering has been long 
accepted by them, from Mosheim down to Gieseler and Milman, 
to name no others. They had the powerful support of the later 
Benedictines of the congregation of St. Maur, who in the Nouveau 
Traité de Diplomatique ® rejected the opinion of Baronius, and 
in the Art de vérifier les Dates printed the interpolated Stephen 
in small type and assigned him no number in the series of popes.™ 


8? J. von Pflugk-Harttung, Specimina Chartarum Pontif. Rom. iii. (1887), plate 
vii. 5. 

58 Hist. de Vit. Pontif., p. 87. 

5° Epit. Pontif. Rom., p. 37. 

*° Panvinio’s preface is dated September 1567, and the author died in April 1568. 
But the title-page bears the date 1572. 

® Ann. Eccles. 752, c. x, vol. xii. 579, and elsewhere. 

® vy. (1762), 158 n. 1. 

11. iii, 293, ed. 1818. 
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To go back to the point from which I started, if, as I under- 
stand, the revised list of 1913 did no more than exclude Boniface VI 
and Boniface VII, John XVI, and Benedict X, it merely omitted 
four names which were only added within the last half-century. It 
did not profess to deal critically with the whole matter of the 
papal succession. Had it done this, it could not have left standing, 
for example, the duplicated Cletus near the beginning of the list 
or the imaginary Donus II. Most likely Boniface VI was canoni- 
cally ineligible; Boniface VII and Benedict X may be truly 
said to have invaded the Holy See; and John XVI is admitted 
to have been an antipope. But these four were not the only 
alleged popes whose position was open to dispute. What are we 
to say, for instance, of Sergius III on the one hand or of his 
four predecessors, whom he declared to be no popes, on the other ? 
Probably it was not desired to open up difficult problems. The 
commission of 1913 restored a list which went back to the eigh- 
teenth century and which represented generally the conclusions 
of Baronius. It is considerably in advance of Panvinio, who by 
inserting a number of antipopes, not to speak of Pope Joan, 
raised the total by more than a dozen, though he did not admit 
Donus IT nor exclude Leo VIII or Silvester III. But it is far less 
critical than that constructed by the Benedictine authors of the 


Art de vérifier les Dates. On the other hand, it does not give 
a list which accords with the series in the Liber Pontificalis nor 
one which would have been recognized in the middle ages. 


ReEGimnatpD L. Poot. 


** The excess is in appearance sixteen, because Panvinio numbers the two invasions 
of Boniface VII and Benedict IX in each case as separate Pontificates. 





The Office of Warden of the Marches ; 
tts Origin and Early History 


O office under the Crown has received so much attention from 
writers of fiction and so little from writers of history as that 
of Warden of the Marches of England against Scotland. No 
writer on English Constitutional History even mentions this office ; 
and until a very few years ago the only accounts we had of it were 
those given in Nicolson’s Leges Marchiarum and Ridpath’s The 
Border-history of England and Scotland to the Union, published in 
1705 and in 1776. Recently, however, these brief accounts of 
the Wardenship have been supplemented by the late Dr. Hodgkin’s 
Creighton Lecture, The Wardens of the Northern Marches, 
and Mr. Howard Pease’s The Lord Wardens of the Marches of 
England and Scotland. Nevertheless, interesting as both works 
are, neither throws much light on the origin and early history of 
the office they profess to deal with. Dr. Hodgkin’s lecture is 
most valuable for its account of the Laws of the Marches and 
their connexion with the Codes of Alfred and Edgar, the account 
of the Wardenship being brief and somewhat superficial ;1 while 
Mr. Pease has more to say of the Marches and of the Wardens 
than of their office, and of the sixteenth century than of the 
fourteenth. Yet the early history of the office itself is not without 
interest, both for its own sake and for the light it throws on some 
parts of the political history of England. 

The Marches of England and Scotland first come clearly into 
view in a treaty made between Henry III and Alexander III 
in 1249 delimiting the frontier between the kingdoms and reducing 
the Laws of the Marches to order. This treaty was the outcome 
of two cases that had lately come before the sheriff of Northumber- 
land. The first arose out of a dispute between the canons of 

1 Thus Dr. Hodgkin says (p. 2), ‘I have not yet met with the mention of an earlier 
Warden than Henry, the second Baron Percy, February 13, 1328’; yet Robert 
Clifford was made Warden by that name, 26 October 1309 (Rotuli Scotiae, i, p. 76). 

* Nicolson, Leges Marchiarum (ed. 1725), pp. 3 ff. ; Acts of the Parliament of Scot- 
land, i, pp. 413 ff. The authenticity of this treaty has been doubted because one of 
the witnesses is Robert Clifford, the Clifford connexion with the North being of later 
date; but in an inquest taken about this time, a Robert Clifford is returned as holding 


Hetton in Northumberland (Testa de Nevill, p. 384), who may well have been the 
man in question. 
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Carham in England and Bernard of Howden in Scotland as to 
the ownership of certain lands on the March between them. So 
far back as May 1222 an attempt had been made to delimit the 
frontier, the sheriff of Northumberland being ordered to go with 
the bishop of Durham or his bailiff, Richard de Umfraville, and 
such other knights of the shire as he saw fit, to meet the justiciar 
of Lothian, the earl of Dunbar, and knights sent by the king of 
Scots, and establish the Marches as they had been in the days of 
King John. The jurors, half English, half Scottish, had been 
unable to agree as to the March between the three Carhams and 
Howden ;* so now, nearly a quarter of a century later, another 
perambulation of the Marches had to be made. This was done on 
1 December 1246, but with the same result;5 and when Alex- 
ander II died in 1249 the dispute was still unsettled. Meanwhile, 
the Custom of the March had been brought into question during 
a trial before the sheriff of Northumberland ; and in November 
1248 an inquest of six English and six Scottish knights had found 
that by March Law Nicholas de Sules, who had lands in both 
countries, should not have been impleaded for the transgressions 
of his Scottish men in England except at the March. When 
therefore Alexander IIT became king, advantage was taken of the 
beginning of a new reign to settle all the points in dispute ; 
inquests were held by the sheriffs of Northumberland, Berwick, 
and Roxburgh to perambulate the March and to ‘ recognize’ the 
Laws of the Marches ;* and the findings of the recognitors were 
embodied in the treaty of 1249. The notable feature of these 
proceedings is that in them there is no mention of a Warden of 
the Marches and that the leading part is taken by the sheriff. 
Both the disputes out of which the treaty issued were taken 
before the sheriff of Northumberland, the inquests whose findings 
were embodied in it were appointed by him, and the negotiations 
with the Scots were conducted by him; while the first trial 
under it of which we have record was held before the sheriff of 
Cumberland in 1250.8 

This is seen to be quite natural as soon as we recognize in 
the Laws of the Marches the terms and provisions of the Laws 
of Athelstan and Edgar, so far as these relate to man-slaying 
and cattle-lifting,® and realize that as the code by which rough 
justice was administered between cattle-owners and cattle- 
thieves on the border down to the seventeenth century went back 
to the days when Lothian and Cumbria were still part of North- 


3 Bain, Calendar of Documents relating to Scotland, i, no. 827. 

* Jbid., no. 832. 5 Tbid., nos. 1672, 1699. * Ibid., no, 1749. 

* Ibid. ® 11 May 1250, ibid., no. 1776. 

® See Hodgkin, Political History of England, i. 424-5; Wardens of the Northern 
Marches, pp. 24 ff. 
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umbria and therefore subject to the same laws, so it was a matter 
of course that these laws should continue to be administered by 
the same officials after as before the break-up of that kingdom. 
Even apart from this consideration, the sheriff was in the thirteenth 
century the proper person to enforce the Laws of the Marches ; 
for not only was the administration of justice among the king’s 
lieges still almost wholly in his hands, but the responsibility of 
keeping the peace against the king’s enemies still rested on him 
alone. It was for him to call out the posse comitatus in case of 
invasion or rebellion; and it was the custom, at least in the 
northern counties, to make him keeper of the royal castles in 
his shire.!° In short, every duty afterwards discharged by the 
Warden of the Marches then fell to the sheriff in virtue of his 
office, save only that although he could receive Scots into the 
king’s peace, he could neither grant safe-conducts to men crossing 
the border in search of justice nor distrain on breakers of the 
March Law, duties which belonged to the Inborh and Utborh," 
an official of whom we know no more than that the earl of Dunbar 
held his lands in Northumberland by being inborwe et utborwe ad 
merk in mere inter regna.2 

It was through the Scottish war which began in 1296 that the 
wardenship of the Marches came into existence. The sheriffs 
had now become purely civil officials, so that when war broke 
out the defence of the land had to be taken out of their hands 
and given to professional soldiers. A commission to keep the 
peace had already been devised for this purpose in Henry III’s 
reign,!* and it was as a matter of course that on the outbreak of 
war with the Scots Edward I handed over the defence of Cumber- 
land to two professional soldiers by a commission to be capitaneos 
et custodes pacis nostrae in that county, and the sheriff was 
directed to aid them.'4 Next year, when the overthrow of the 
English at Stirling put the whole of the Marches in danger, the 
commission was reissued in a slightly modified form: Robert 


1° e, g. Thomas Multon, sheriff of Cumberland in 1233, was also keeper of Carlisle 
(Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1232-47, p. 8), and Hugh Bolbec, sheriff of Northumberland 
in 1236, was also keeper of Bamburgh and Newcastle (ibid., p. 145), as were their 
successors appointed in 1248 (ibid., 1247-58, p. 13). Compare the Pipe Rolls of 
Northumberland, passim. 

1 Nicolson, pp. 7, 9. 

% Three Northumberland Assize Rolls (Surtees Soc.), p. 327 ; Bain, ii, no. 632. 

% e.g. in February 1242, Henry III ordered four knights of the shire to keep 
the peace in the county of Devon and to guard the parts towards the Isle of Lundy 
against the king’s enemies who were maintaining themselves there (Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 
1282-47, p. 292); cf. Nicolas, History of the Royal Navy, p. 206. 

144 March 1296: Parl. Writs, i. 278. This commission must not be confused 
with that appointing conservators of the peace pursuant to the statute of Winchester, 
which is differently worded (ibid., p. 388). It is identical with that issued 7 November 
1295 for the custody and defence of the sea-shore in the counties of Kent and Sussex 
(ibid., p. 271); cf. Nicolas, p. 278. 
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Clifford and two others were appointed (18 October 1297) capi- 
taneos custodie partium Marchie Scotie in comitatibus Cumberland 
et Westmerland, with power to call out the shire-levies to guard 
the Marches against the Scots, and three other knights were 
appointed at the same time to the same duty in Northumberland.’® 
A little later, the title ‘ Warden of the Marches’ came into use, 
and in October 1309 the king appointed Robert Clifford custodem 
Marchie Scotie in partibus Karlioli contra inimicos et rebelles 
nostros® The change is significant. At first issued only when 
need arose, the commission to keep the Marches had had to be 
renewed time after time until it had become permanent; now, 
a new office, the wardenship of the Marches, had come into 
existence. 

The original, and to the end the chief, duty of the Warden was 
to defend the March against the Scots, and the earliest commis- 
sions merely gave him power to array all the able men between 
sixteen and sixty in his March and lead them to the border.” 
Almost at once, however, the readiness of the Marchers to abandon 
or evade a service in which there was much hardship and little or 
no pay led to the captain, afterwards the Warden, being given 
power to punish desertion and evasion of service by amercement, 
distraint, or imprisonment.!* A little later, when the Scots began 
to invade England in force, the custody of the royal castles in 
the March shires was given to the Wardens, that of Carlisle to 
the Warden of the March of Cumberland, and that of Newcastle— 
afterwards replaced by Berwick—to the Warden of the March 
of Northumberland.'® Thus, by 1315 the Wardens had gained 
full control over and responsibility for the defence of the Marches. 
As time went on, other powers necessary for the peace and safety 
of the March were added: With the making of the first long truce 
with the Scots in 1317 it became necessary to appoint Keepers 
of it, a position that was given to the Wardens almost as a matter 
of course. At first the necessary powers were given by a special 
commission ; 2° but from 1346 clauses were added to the Warden’s 
own commission making him ez officio a keeper of the truce and 
authorizing him to punish breaches of it.24_ That he did so from 
the first in accordance with the old Laws of the Marches can hardly 

8 Parl. Writs, i. 301. 16 Rot. Scot. i. 76. 1 Parl, Writs, i. 278, 301. 

#8 1 March 1300: ibid. i. 340-1; cf. Rot. Scot. i. 76. 

% Rot. Scot. i. 135, 140-1, 149. Berwick was substituted for Newcastle because 
Henry Percy, whose great estates in Northumberland marked him out as the proper 
Warden of its March, was in 1334 given Jedburgh with 500 marks of the new and 
old customs of Berwick and the custody of Berwick Castle with 100 marks in peace 
and £200 in war for himself and his heirs, in exchange for Annandale, which had 
been restored to him by Edward Balliol but was claimed by Edward de Bohun, ear! 
of Hereford (Rot. Scot, i. 280). 


2° Rot. Scot. i. 180; Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1321-7, p. 290. 
1 Rot. Scot. i. 670. 
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be doubted; but it was not till 1348 that he was expressly 
directed to punish truce-breakers secundum legem et consuetudinem 
Marchiarum.. With the duty of keeping the truce went, almost 
of necessity, authority to grant safe-conducts and to receive 
Scots into the king’s peace,”* as well as to compel the constables 
and keepers of castles and peels in the Marches to obey his orders 
and hand over all truce-breakers.24 It was not, however, till 
1373 that the Wardens were allowed to arrange with the Scottish 
Wardens for a ‘ March-day ’ for the redress of wrongs.25 For some 
years commissions for this purpose were issued from time to time, 
usually twice a year; but from 1386the Warden’s own commission 
gave him authority not only to arrange for a March-day whenever 
need arose, but also to make or renew a truce for any time up to 
two months without consulting the king beforehand.?* 

In its final form, which was attained in November 1399, the 
commission of the Warden of the Marches gave him full authority 
not only to call out the able men of the March for its defence, 
but also to keep the truce with the Scots and punish breaches 
thereof according to the Laws of the Marches, to hold Warden- 
courts, to punish private agreements with the Scots, to receive 
into the king’s peace all who wished to come in, to grant safe- 
conducts, especially to those seeking justice under March Law, 
to make a truce with the Scots for any time up to two months, to 
meet the Scottish Warden on the March for the redress of wrongs, 
and to appoint deputies under his own seal. It gave him full 
control over his own subordinates, ‘over all captains, constables 
and keepers of castles and peels, royal and otherwise, over all 
sheriffs, mayors, and bailiffs, and over all the king’s subjects in 
all matters in which he had jurisdiction.?’ 

Great as were the powers of the Warden of the Marches, they 
were subject to clear limitations arising from the fact that he 
had simply taken over certain duties hitherto discharged by the 
sheriff in the March shires, as they continued to be in the inland 
ones. He had, indeed, all the powers necessary to the military 
governor of a frontier district, but he had no others. Certainly, 
he was far from having ‘ general civil powers ’, including ‘ a kind 
of high police jurisdiction ’ over the king’s lieges through which, 
Dr. Lapsley has suggested, the Border shires ‘ were to a certain 
extent withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the common law ’.”* 
As a matter of fact, he had jurisdiction only when there had been 


2 Ibid. i, 718. 

* Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1327-84, p. 20. Any difficulty that might have arisen through 
the earl of Dunbar’s claim to be Inborh and Utborh was removed by the grant of 
his lands in 1335 to the then Warden, Henry Percy (Cal. of Doc. Scot. iii, no. 1142). 

* Rot. Scot. i. 670. *5 Ibid. i. 958. 

** Jbid. ii. 81. 7 Tbid. ii. 152. 

** * The Problem of the North’, American Historical Review, v. 440-6. 

ti2 
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some breach of military discipline, of the truce, or of the Laws of 
the Marches, none of which was an offence known to the common 
law ; without an ordinary commission of the peace he could not 
punish felony nor even a breach of the peace unless it were 
combined with March treason,*® while civil cases were entirely 
outside his jurisdiction. The Warden was, indeed, included as 
a matter of course in the ordinary commissions to keep the peace, 
but it remained true that as Warden he had ‘ none authority 
to meddle in any cause there’ (i. e. the Marches), ‘ but only of 
attemptates whereof the Scots be parties, or done in Scotland 
by Englishmen, or in England by Scotsmen ’.*° 

The reality of this limitation on the Warden’s authority is 
shown by what happened when truce-breaking was made high 
treason in 1414. Aimed in the first instance at piracy in the narrow 
seas, the statute had disastrous consequences in the Marches ; 
for the Wardens, having no jurisdiction in treason, could no 
longer give redress to the Scots, who therefore refused it to 
Englishmen, while plundering them with impunity and holding 
them to ransom by land and sea. Within a year the commons 
prayed that the statute might be void in the March shires.** 
Henry V answered only that the statute would be modified at 
his discretion, but on fresh complaint being made in 1416 parlia- 
ment allowed the Wardens to issue letters of marque to those 
who could not get redress from the Scots.** At the same time 
the Warden’s commission was altered, and the old direction 
to punish truce-breaking according to the Laws of the Marches 
was replaced by a new one to punish it by a fine.** This policy 
seems to have been successful, for there were no more complaints 
in Henry V’s reign. In 1424, however, another attempt to enforce 
the statute of 1414 was made in consequence of a new truce with 
the Scots, in which it was laid down that offences should be pun- 
ished according to the law of the land where they were committed.*4 
For the next five years the punishment of breaches of the truce 
was entrusted to the Wardens and March officials by special 
commission ;*5 but as before, the English could neither give nor 
get redress, and the Marches were so impoverished, destroyed, 
and wasted that the commons in 1429 petitioned the king to 
restore to the keepers of the truce and the Wardens their former 
power and authority to punish breaches of the truce as the Scottish 
Wardens did, and that the statute of 1414 should be repealed ; 
whereupon, the late king’s policy was resumed.*® In 1449, 
however, the truce had to be renewed, and in the treaty then 

* Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, xvut. i, no. 964. 

8° Jbid. x1. i, no. 595. 31 Rot. Parl. iv. 21-2, 68, 105. 

% Ibid. iv. 105. %* Rot. Scot. ii. 221. 


34 Rymer, Foedera, x. 328. 35 Rot. Scot. ii. 253, 256. 
3¢ Rot. Parl. iv. 351; Rot. Scot. ii. 268 ff. 
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concluded the Laws of the Marches, amplified and brought up to 
date, were recited and their execution restored to the Wardens,” 
whose commissions once more directed them to punish offences 
according to the Laws of the Marches.*® No further change 
was made ; for although the statute of 1414 was not repealed, 
it became inoperative, and the only trace of its influence is in 
the name ‘ March treason’ given to breaches of March law in 
England but not in Scotland.*® 

Even in the matters within his jurisdiction the Warden’s 
authority was subject to important limitations consequent on 
his position as the successor of the sheriff. In the first place, 
his authority was strictly confined to the three March shires, 
Cumberland, Westmorland, and Northumberland. The words 
of the commission make this clear enough ; but if there was ever 
any doubt on this point it was finally removed in 1453. The 
Wardens of the day having begun to arrest men for March treason 
even in Yorkshire, the parliament that met at Reading in that 
year made petition to the king setting forth that the Wardens 
were used to attach men for breaches of the truce in Northumber- 
land, Cumberland, Westmorland, and Newcastle, and nowhere 
else, but now ‘ for their singular lucre and sometimes for malice 
they have borne to certain persons ’, they have attached men in 
Yorkshire as well as other places outside the March shires, and 
have indicted them in the Warden-court, fined some heavily, 
and imprisoned others; therefore they pray that persons so 
attached outside the Marches may resist and have action for 
trespass or false imprisonment and recover treble damages, the 
defendant to be heavily fined. A statute was at once passed 
giving the justices of peace, the sheriffs, and the stewards of 
leet courts power to inquire concerning such attachments and 
to proceed against offenders as on presentments for trespass or 
fray against the king’s peace.*° 

In the second place, even in the March shires themselves the 
Warden’s authority was limited by an important distinction 
drawn between the March of a county and the county itself. 
Originally, the March was simply the boundary between England 
and Scotland ; and it was in this sense that the word was used 
in the commission that made Robert Clifford ‘ Warden of the 
March in the parts of Carlisle’ in 1309. Very soon, however, 
it was used to denote such part of the adjacent shires as was under 
the direct rule of the sheriff and therefore under that of the 
Warden.“ This was very far from being the whole shire; for 


37 Rymer, Foedera, xi. 229 ff. 38 Rot. Scot. ii, 372. 

3° Armstrong, History of Liddesdale, i. 11-12. 

4° The petition is cited in Welford’s History of Newcastle, i. 331; the statute 
(3 Hen. VI, c. 3) is in Statutes of the Realm, ii. 363. “ Rot. Scot. i. 140-1. 
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north of the Trent there were great liberties which the sheriff 
might not enter for any purpose, and in which he could act only 
through the lord or his bailiff.” 

It was out of four such liberties—the honours of Carlisle, 
Cockermouth, Coupland, and Kendal—that the fiscal shires of 
Cumberland and Westmorland had been formed in 1176 by dividing 
the honour of Carlisle into two parts and adding to the northern 
one the honours of Cockermouth and Coupland to form the shire 
of Cumberland, to the southern one the honour of Kendal to form 
the shire of Westmorland.” It was, however, only in the several 
parts of what had been the honour of Carlisle—the only one then 
in the king’s hands—that the respective sheriffs had any direct 
authority,44 and in Westmorland the shrievalty soon became 
hereditary in the family first of the Viponts and then of the 
Cliffords.4* Thus it came to pass that the only part of the shires 
of Cumberland and Westmorland in which the Warden as the 
sheriff's successor could exercise his authority directly through 
his own officers was the northern part of the old honour of Carlisle, 
comprising the valley of the Eden from Carlisle to Penrith. As 
such, this district came to be known as the March of Cumberland 
and Westmorland,** from 1345 called the West March.*’ 

In Northumberland there were five great liberties which the 
sheriff might not enter: Tynedale, Redesdale, Hexham, Norham 
with Bedlingtonshire, and Tynemouth, belonging respectively 
to the king, the Umfraville earls of Angus, the archbishop of 
York, the bishop of Durham, and the prior of Tynemouth. 
These, however, formed but a small part of the whole county 
of Northumberland, so its March, from 1345 called the East 
March, was nearly co-extensive with the present shire.4® Strictly 
speaking, these liberties, being palatinates in which the king’s 
writ did not run, were not part of the shire at all, although it 
might sometimes be convenient to treat them as such ; and there 
is reason for thinking that the Warden of the East March never 
had authority in them °° until they were specially included with 


“® Sir Thomas Gargrave, sheriff of Yorkshire, to Cecil; Cal. of 8S. P. Dom., Add. 
1566-70, p. 219; cf. Letters and Papers, iv, nos. 240-2; ibid. v, no. 951. 

* Victoria County History, Cumberland, i. 310-11. 

‘4 Returns relating to Courts of Requests, &c., 1840; cf. Fifth Report on Courts of 
Common Law, and Placita de Quo Warranto, i. 203 ff. 

*> Nicolson and Burn, History of Westmorland and Cumberland, i. 267, 

4° Rot. Scot. i. 194. 

7 Ibid., i. 667, 670. 

‘S History of Northumberland, passim. 

* Rot. Scot. i. 667, 670. A treaty concluded between England and Scotland in 
1449 states that the Marches extend from Newcastle and Penrith to Edinburgh and 
Dumfries (Rymer, Foedera, xi. 231). 

5° In 1315 Anthony Lucy was given the custody of Hexham, Tynedale, and 
Aldeston during the vacancy of the see of York (Rot. Scot. i. 152), Andrew Harcla 
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Durham in a commission issued in 1346 appointing the arch- 
bishop of York and the bishop of Durham, with Henry Percy, 
Ralph Neville, and the sheriff of Yorkshire, custodes Marchiarum 
regnit Angliae versus partes orientales tam in libertatibus .. . de 
Tynedale ac . . . de Hextildesham et . . . de Norham et etiam in 
episcopatu de Dunelm. et quibuscumque aliis libertatibus in partibus 
illis... quam... extra.1 In 1362, however, the Wardens were 
directed to keep the truce in Tynedale, Redesdale, Hexham. 
Norham, and Bedlingtonshire as in the rest of Northumberland :** 
and when the last Umfraville earl of Angus died in 1381, Tynedale, 
Redesdale, and Hexham with the part of Northumberland lying 
west of the high road from Newcastle to Roxburgh, were formed 
into a separate March called the Middle March, the East March 
being reduced to the part of the shire lying between that road 
and the sea.** 

Even when the whole of the March shires had thus been 
brought under the authority of the Wardens, the distinction 
between the shire and its March remained a very real one. For 
the Warden’s authority was still subject to the same limitations 
as the sheriff’s. Even in the all-important matter of arraying 
the able men of the shire, he could summon the men of a liberty 
only through the lord or his bailiff.5* At first, indeed, it had been 
necessary when appointing a Warden to issue writs to the lords 
of the liberties in his shire directing them to aid him and to array 
their men at his bidding.»> Later, when the Wardenship had 
become a permanent office, it was found advisable not only to 
choose the Wardens from among the lords of liberties,®* but also, 
whenever a Scottish invasion was expected, to issue commissions 
associating the other lords with them.** Even when this practice 
ceased, as it did in 1386, the limitation on the Warden’s authority 
remained. To the end, he could exercise it only through the 
Keeper even in the royal liberties ; ** and in the others, if the lord 


being then Warden of the March of Cumberland (ibid., p. 149) and Henry Beaumor-t 
of Northumberland (ibid., p. 150). 5t Rot. Scot. i. 670. 52 Jbid. i. 862. 

88 Ibid., ii. 43. Tynemouth is not mentioned in any of the commissions, but in 
the sixteenth century it was included with the other liberties in the Middle March 
(Hatfield Papers, i. 31). 

54 Victoria County History, Cumberland, i. 315-22 ; Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1292-130', 
pp. 315-16 ; Humberston’s Survey, 1570, K. R. Misc. Books, 37, 38. So late as 1383 
ijt was thought necessary to issue special mandates to the lords of liberties in tlhe 
Marches to aid the Wardens (Rot. Scot. ii. 50). 

55 Parl. Writs, i. 301. 

5¢ From 1327 the Wardens of the East March were always the Percy lord of Alnwick 
and the Neville lord of Raby, with the Umfraville lord of Redesdale, and the Wardens 
of the West March were either the Clifford lord of Westmorland or the Lucy lord of 
Cockermouth, with the Dacre lord of Gilsland (Rot. Scot. i, passim). 

5? e, g. in 1346 (ibid. i. 669-70). 

88 Tynedale and Redesdale had their own Keepers even in Elizabeth’s reign 
(Cal. of State Papers, Foreign, 1559-60, no. 349 ; 1558-9, nos. 311, 395). 
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or his bailiff did not call out the men of the liberty, they stayed 
at home.®® In the keeping of the truce, the Warden’s authority 
was subject to the same restriction. The treaty of 1249 had 
laid down that stolen goods must be claimed in the court of the 
lord on whose land they were found,® and it was probably owing 
to this limitation that commissions associating the chief magnates 
with the Wardens in keeping the truce were issued regularly 
down to 1386.1 Then, indeed, these joint commissions ceased, 
as the concentration of most of the land in the March shires in 
the hands of the Percies, now the quasi-hereditary Wardens of 
the Marches, made them unnecessary. But even in the sixteenth 
century the Warden could not enter a lord’s land to arrest one 
of his tenants, even for an offence over which the former alone 
had jurisdiction ; he could only order the lord to produce the 
offender, and if he failed to do so, order him to redress the wrong 
his tenant had done. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, it was to the very limitations 
on their authority that the Wardens owed the growth of their 
power. For through them the king was forced to choose his 
Wardens of the Marches among the great lords who already had 
as seigneurs the powers he could not give them as his servants, 
and in the end these lords, adding royal to seigneurial authority, 
drew into their own hands the whole administration of the March 
shires until it could be said that there they knew no prince but 
a Percy, a Neville, or a Dacre.® And there was no remedy ; for 
the king was wholly dependent on these over-mighty subjects for 
finding the fighting-men to keep the Marches. Long before the 
first Warden was appointed, the feudal levies of the March shires, 
never very numerous, had ceased to be available. In Cumberland 
and Westmorland only four tenants-in-chief, furnishing ten 
knights between them, held by knight-service ; *4 the rest held 
by cornage, a tenure involving no military service beyond going 
to the border against the Scots. In Northumberland, where on 
the contrary most of the tenants-in-chief held by knight-service, 
that service seems to have been rendered in the form of castleward 
at one of the royal castles in the county, either Bamburgh or 
Newcastle.®* Thus, the Balliols held the barony of Bywell by 
the service of five knights or alternatively the payment of five 







59 See Letters and Papers, Hen. VIII, 1v. i, no. 278, for a case in 1524. 
*® Nicolson, Leges March., p. 6. 

* Rot. Scot., passim. ® Cal. of Border Papers, i, no. 273. 

® Cal. of State Papers, Foreign, 1569-71, no. 568 ; ibid., 1561-2, no. 323. 

*4 Victoria County History, Cumberland, i. 319-20, 421. 

** Jbid., i. 312 ff. The account of cornage tenure given here by Mr. Wilson must 
be held to supersede that given by Maitland in his paper on ‘Some Northumbrian 
Tenures’, ante, v. 626 ff. The former is based on a much wider survey of the avail- 
able material than the latter. % Testa de Nevill, p. 381. 
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marks to the ward of Newcastle,*’ where they also maintained 
a baron’s house, apparently for the use of their men when on 
duty ; ® and their tenants were enfeoffed on condition of paying 
one mark to the castleward of Newcastle for every knight's 
fee they held.*® Now, Magna Carta, cap. 29 (cap. 24, as confirmed 
in 1217 and 1225), had made it clear that castleward was alterna- 
tive, not additional, to going in the army, and gave the tenant the 
choice of paying his due in service or in money as he would. 
The intention had been to prevent the king from garrisoning the 
castles with foreign mercenaries as Henry II and his sons had 
done ; but during the minority of Henry III that danger passed 
away, and from 1221 castleward silver paid in lieu of service 
became a fixed item in the sheriff's accounts.” Thus, when the 
war with Scotland began in 1296, the knights due from the North- 
umberland baronies were no longer available either for garrisoning 
the castles or for invading Scotland. 

As for the shire-levies, although the king never lost his right 
to call them out whenever need arose, he could neither call them 
out save through their lord, nor call them to serve out of their 
own shire without pay. At the very beginning of the Scottish 
war this had been made clear to Edward I. In June 1297 Henry 
Percy and Robert Clifford, the captains of Cumberland and 
Westmorland, were obliged to sign a declaration that the voluntary 
offer by the lieges of those shires to join them in an expedition 
against the Scottish enemies of the king, which they alleged 
they were not bound to do, should not be made a precedent 
against them ; and they bound themselves to procure the king’s 
letters patent between the date of the declaration and Michaelmas 
next, declaring that the said expedition should not be turned 
into a service by them or their heirs. This declaration was 
duly confirmed on 20 September 1298,” and similar letters were 


Bain, ii, no. 2505. 

* Ballard, ‘ Castle-guard and Barons’ Houses’, ante, xxv. 712. Mr. Ballard’s 
view is supported by the statement in Placita de Quo Warranto, 592, that the lord 
of Bradford in Northumberland had to keep a house in the castle of Bamburgh (‘ per 
servicium . . . custodiendi unam domum in eodem castro tempore guerre ad custagia 
sua propria per quadraginta dies, &c.) and pay 1 mark to it, as well as by the charter 
in the Percy Chartulary (Surtees Soc.), p. 371, granting a tenement ‘ in balliva castri 
nostri de Alnwyk, iacens inter tenementum pertinens feodo de Follebury (held by 
knight-service, ibid., p. 456) ex parte occidentali et tenementum Alani de Heton 
militis, et Walteri de Swynhowe ex parte orientali’. Comparison of Mr. Ballard’s 
list of barons’ houses in Newcastle with Three Northumberland Assize Rolls, pp. 355 ff., 


and Testa de Nevill, p. 381, shows that every barony owing castleward to Newcastle 
kept a ‘ house’ there. 


* Bain, i, no. 2505. 
7° 48 marks 4s. for Newcastle and 5 marks for Bamburgh, the money in each 
case going to the constable for keeping the castle: Northumbrian Pipe Roll, ed. 


Hodgson, col. 125 ff.; Dickson, Northumberland Pipe Rolls of Edward 1, passim. 
7 Bain, ii, no. 899. 
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issued to the barons, knights, goodmen, and whole commonalty 
of Northumberland in January 1303,” and to the men of the 
bishopric of Durham in 1317. Finally, in 1327 it was enacted 
that none should be constrained to go out of their county, but 
only for cause of sudden coming of strange enemies into the realm 
(1 Edw. III, st. 2, c. 3), and in 1344 that men-at-arms, hobelars, 
and archers chosen to go in the king’s service out of England 
should be at the king’s wages from the day they did depart out 
of the county where they were chosen (1 Edw. IIT, c. 7); which 
statutes, re-enacted in 1402 (4 Hen. IV, c. 13), have remained the 
basis of our military law until modern times. 

The Crown, being thus unable to use its local forces to any 
extent for the defence of the Marches, fell back on the system of 
indenture, engaging captains to serve with a certain number of 
men for a certain time at a given wage.” Had the revenues of 
the Crown been less inadequate to its needs than they were, this 
might have enabled the king to ignore the restrictions on the 
Warden’s authority ; as it was, lack of money forced him to 
engage as his captains the men who had a personal interest in 
keeping the Marches safe, whether duly paid or not, and in any 
case retained plenty of fighting-men to keep their own castles 
there. Thus the Warden of the West March was almost always 
either a Clifford as lord of Westmorland or a Lucy as lord of 
Cockermouth and Coupland, with a Dacre as lord of Gilsland, the 
frontier barony, for colleague; and the Warden of the East 
March was either an Umfraville as lord of Redesdale or a Percy 
as lord of Alnwick, Warkworth, and Berwick Castle, with a Neville 
as quasi-hereditary steward of Durham and constable of Norham 
for colleague ; until by the marriage of Henry Percy, first earl 
of Northumberland, with the widowed countess of Angus, Maud, 
sister and heiress of Anthony Lucy, in 138675 the Percies became 
the natural Wardens of the whole March. Then, not only did the 
commissions joining the leading magnates and March officials 
with the Warden in keeping the Marches and the truce cease 
(1386), but the number of Wardens in each March, which had 
never been less than two since 1333, was permanently reduced 
to one (1390). 

At the same time there was being concentrated in the hands 
of the Warden as such most of the offices and lands belonging 
to the Crown in the March shires, partly in order that he might 
have the men of the Marches better under control, partly in 
order to supply him with the wherewithal to pay for the defence 
of the border. At first the wages of the Wardens and their men 


72 Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1301-7, p. 101. 73 Rot. Scot. i. 169. 
74 There are many of these indentures in Bain, ii-iv. 
75 De Fonblanque, Annals of the House of Percy, i. 139. 
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were paid by the treasury out of the Crown revenues and sub- 
sidies ;76 but when the strain increased, Edward I began to 
satisfy the demands of his soldiers by grants of land in Scotland.” 
After Bannockburn, however, Scotland could no longer be made 
to pay for the war, the cost of which had thenceforth to be met 
out of English resources. Now, the sense of national unity and 
national responsibility was as yet imperfect, and parliament, in 
which northern interests were but poorly represented,’* per- 
sisted in treating the defence of the Marches as a merely local 
affair, and only remitted to the March shires their share of direct 
taxation.*® So the Crown had to find the money for the border 
service as best it could. 

In the West March, where the Warden had but 200 marks 
a year with 300 more for keeping Carlisle, the cost was easily met 
out of the issues of Cumberland with £20 from the exchequer for 
four lieutenants or deputies, and the rest of the March officers 
were paid out of the king’s manors there, which were always 
leased to the Warden for his term of office, with a varying sum 
for the fighting-men retained by him. In the East March, 
where the Warden’s wage was likewise 200 marks,*! the charge was 
at first met in the same way ; but the issues of Northumberland 
were so much reduced by the Scots raids * that Edward IIT had 


to fall back on the Crown lands there, granting them to the Warden 
on condition of service.* When parliament made the first 
statute against retainers in 1327,°4 the lands had to be given 
outright to the then Warden, Henry Percy, who soon acquired all 


76 Bain, ii, no. 1044, 77 Jbid., ii, nos. 1208, 1338, 1762. 

78 Among the counties Durham was not represented at all; the towns represented 
were York, Hull, Newcastle, Carlisle, and Appleby. 

** The Parliament Rolls contain many petitions from the northern shires for the 
remission of taxation in consideration of the burden imposed on them by reason of 
their proximity to the Scots, and in the sixteenth-century subsidy statutes a clause 
exempting these shires was always inserted. 

8° Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1327-30, pp. 165, 245; Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, 
IV. iii, no. 5906 ; vii, no. 1018; xu. ii, no. 249. 

*t Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1327-30, p. 163. The amount paid to the Warden in the 
fourteenth century varied a good deal, but as 200 marks was the wage for the warden- 
ship of the East March alone in 1347 (Rot. Scot., i. 705) and in 1537 (Letters and Papers, 
XI. ii, nos. 249, 250), we are probably justified in assuming that this was always the 
wage for the wardenship and that the larger sums paid to the Warden, e. g. in 1388 
(Bain, iv, no. 377), were for the wages of the guard. 

* In 1370 the sheriff of Northumberland had to be exonerated at the exchequer 
from the rents and profits of the county, as the lands had been so wasted that he had 
levied nothing (Bain, iv, no. 174). 

*? These were the Clavering lands, including Warkworth, Corbridge, and Rothbury, 
which should have reverted to the Crown, but were given to Henry Percy in 1329 on 
condition of serving the king with a certain number of men-at-arms in peace as in 
war, the grant being in exchange for a wage of 500 marks a year (Dugdale, Baron. 
Angl. i. 273-4; Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1327-30, p. 243). 

84 1 Edw. III, c. 15; of. Rot. Parl. ii. 62. 
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the Crown lands in Northumberland ® save the old demesne lands 
set aside for the maintenance of Bamburgh and Newcastle.*® 
Thus nearly the whole cost of keeping the East March was thrown 
on the exchequer just when it was more than trebled by the capture 
of Berwick and Roxburgh.*’ The creation of the Middle March 
added another 200 marks a year to the cost ; *° and by the end 
of the fourteenth century the Warden’s wages for himself, his 
lieutenants, and 500 men, 200 as a guard and 300 in garrison,*® 
had risen to £1,000 in peace, 2,000 marks in war, paid partly 
out of the exchequer, partly out of the customs of Berwick, 
Newcastle, and Hull.% Over and above his regular wage the 
Warden also had the fines and forfeitures of his court, which 
amounted in 1399 to £1,000 a year in the East March alone,*! as 
well as the income of the various offices that were given to him 
in order that he might have the men of the March better under 
his command, such as the captaincies of Berwick and Carlisle, 
the keeperships of Tynedale, Redesdale, Norham, Bamburgh, 
and Dunstanburgh, the stewardships of the bishop of Carlisle, of 
the abbot of Holme Cultram, and of the priors of Carlisle and 
Wetheral, and even the shrievalty of Northumberland.*? These, 
however, were of small value, and the Warden of the East March 
really depended on the exchequer for the means to pay his men. 
When it failed to meet its obligations, as it did more than once 
even in the fourteenth century, the Warden and his men threat- 
ened to withdraw from the March.* Not until Henry VII was 
able to assign for the upkeep of Berwick and the East and Middle 
Marches the forfeited York and Neville lands with Richmond, 
Kendal, and Barnard Castle ® could the king be independent 
of the March lords and their retainers. | 

It is this that gives significance to the grant of authority to 
appoint deputies under his own seal that was made to the Warden 
in 1399. Deputies for certain purposes he had probably always 
been allowed to appoint ; for as early as 1334 there is a reference 
in the Warden’s commission to deputies appointed by him to 


8° Especially, he got the earl of Dunbar’s lands in 1335 (Bain, iii, no. 1142; Bates, 
Border Holds, p. 94; Percy Chartulary (Surtees Soc.), nos. ececlxxvi, decxxvii). 

*© Northumbrian Pipe Roll, ed. Hodgson, passim. 

8’ The fee for keeping Berwick Castle was 100 marks in peace, £200 in war (Bain, 
iv, no. 464), for Berwick Town (1362) £500 (ibid., iv, no. 69), and for Roxburgh 
(1355) £500 (ibid., iii, no. 1655). 

88 Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, xu. ii, no. 249. 

89 Jbid. iv, no. 5920. 

% Jbid. i, no. 178; ibid., iv, no. 1460; Bain, iv, nos. 377, 399. 

% Proc. and Ord. of the Privy Council, ii. 136. 
Letters and Papers, xu. ii, no. 249 (6); iv, no. 1460; Cotton MS., Caligula, 
B. iii. 65; Pat. Roll, Hen. VII, p. 1, m. 6. 

* Bain, iii, nos. 1463, 1524; Proc. and Ord. of the Privy Council, ii. 136. 
* 11 Hen. VII, cc. 35, 61. 
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array the men of his March, and another in 1362 to deputies 
appointed by him to keep the truce.® Still, he had no power to 
appoint a lieutenant to govern the March in his absence with 
power as full as his own; and in 1334, when Henry Percy, the 
then Warden, was to invade Scotland, a commission was issued 
associating Ralph Neville with him.®* Thenceforth Edward III, 
who had hitherto followed his father’s practice of appointing 
only one Warden in each March, appointed two. This practice, 
as we have seen, ceased in 1390, when the earl of Northumberland 
was appointed Warden of the East and Middle Marches and his 
son, Harry Hotspur, Warden of the West March; * and from 
the beginning of the fifteenth century we have references in the 
Wardens’ commissions to lieutenants appointed by them to act 
with full powers during their absence.** 

Probably it was at this time that the administration of the 
Marches was organized in the form it was to keep to the end ; 
but, the officers being appointed by the Warden under his own 
seal, we have no precise knowledge of this before the end of the 
fifteenth century, when the king sought to acquire control of the 
Marches by appointing his own sons to the Wardenship. In 
March 1500, however, there were appointed for the little Duke of 
York, the future Henry VIII, Warden-general of the Marches 
since 1495,°° a lieutenant and four deputy-wardens with four 
warden-serjeants and other inferior officers in each March ; }°° 
and as there is no hint anywhere that this organization, which 
remained unchanged throughout the sixteenth century,’ 
differed in any way from that of an earlier day, we may perhaps 
assume that from the beginning of the fifteenth century at least 
each Warden had under him a lieutenant and two or four deputy- 
wardens besides other officers, all of whom were appointed by 
himself under his own seal and were therefore as a matter of course 
chosen among his own retainers. Besides these there were also 
the constables of castles and stewards or bailiffs of liberties in 
the Marches whose appointment was in the king’s hands. From 
an early date, as we have seen, it had been customary to bestow 
many of these offices on the Warden in order that he might have 
the men of the March better under control, and for the same reason 
he was allowed to nominate to the rest of them, with the result 
that all of them were likewise filled by his retainers. 


*5 Rot. Scot. i. 276, 862. %6 Ibid. i. 276-7. *7 Ibid, ii. 105, 110. 

*8 Sir James Harrington was lieutenant for the duke of York in 1415 (ibid., ii. 
213); and there were lieutenants of Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland, Warden 
of the East March in 1417, and of Richard Neville, earl of Salisbury, Warden of the 
West March in 1426 (ibid., pp. 219 f., 226). 

9° Ibid. ii. 517. 100 Ibid. ; Bain, iv, no. 1661. 

1 Letters and Papers, iv, no. 1460; xt. ii, nos. 249, 250. 

18 Jbid. iv, nos. 1460, 5085 ; i, nos. 4520, 5090. 
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This monopoly of control over the border-service had a two- 
fold consequence: it made the Wardens masters of the only 
forces in the pay of the Crown that were always under arms, 
and at the same time drew all the ablest men in the March shires 
into their personal service as the only road to advancement, even 
so great a lord as Neville of Raby being glad to become the earl 
of Northumberland’s retainer. It is therefore unnecessary 
to do more than mention the suggestion that has been made! 
that in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries as in the sixteenth 
the Warden was assisted and in a measure controlled by a council 
in the Marches appointed by the king. A council the Warden 
certainly had, for in those days every great lord had one to assist 
him both in the management of his estates and in the discharge of 
the public offices he held ;!® but it was equally certainly appointed 
by the Warden himself and not by the king. It would indeed 
have been useless for the king to appoint a council in the Marches 
to assist and control the Warden when the very men he would 
have appointed, the leading officials and gentlemen of the March, 
were the Warden’s personal retainers and probably already 
members of his council. Only when the Warden was one of his 
own sons and too young to appoint a council for himself did the 
king doso. Yet the appointment of such a council was the obvious 
means to control the Wardens when their power had become so 
great as to be dangerous to king and kingdom alike, and it was 
that chosen by the Tudors. It is therefore interesting to note 
that the one attempt made before their day to control the Wardens 
took the form of appointing what was in all but name a council 
in the Marches exercising all the power of the Wardens and not 
merely assisting them. 

It came about in this way. When John of Gaunt took ad- 
vantage of his eldest brother’s absence in France to engage with 
the earl of March in a struggle for supremacy, one of his first 
acts was to bring the Northern Marches under his own control, 
probably to counterbalance the fighting strength that his rival 
could draw from the Welsh Marches. He began by getting some 
of his own friends associated in the wardenship. In 1370 Lords 
Latimer and Scrope were joined with the bishop of Carlisle, the 
earl of Angus, and Roger Clifford as Wardens and keepers of the 
truce in the West March, and with the bishop of Durham, Angus, 
Henry Percy, and John Neville of Raby in the East March.) 
From time to time other men with no border connexions, such as 
Lord Roos of Hamelak, Lord Mauley, and John Appleby, dean 


163 In 1328 Henry Percy retained Ralph Neville by giving him £100 out of the 
issues of Pocklington and Topcliffe for life (Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1327-30, p. 308). 

104 Lapsley, op. cit. 

105 Stubbs, Const. Hist. of Engl. iii. 559. 106 Rot. Scot. i. 939. 
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of St. Paul’s, were added,!” and for some years the wardenship 
was practically vested in Angus as Warden-general and a council 
in the Marches appointed by the king and recruited chiefly from 
‘inland’ men in the service of the duke of Lancaster himself. 
The Marchers were deeply offended, and their leader, Henry 
Percy, was won away from the earl of March’s party only by being 
made marshal of England and earl of Northumberland! In 
1380, however, Lancaster, about to invade Scotland, obtained 
his own appointment as the king’s lieutenant in the Marches 
with full authority over all men there, including the Wardens.!°® 
The anger roused in the Marches led to the refusal of Sir Matthew 
Redman, deputy-captain of Berwick under the earl of Northum- 
berland, to admit the duke when returning from Scotland, pleading 
the command of his master, ‘a pryncipall and soveraigne of all 
the heades of Northumberland’."° Such defiance of the lieu- 
tenant’s authority could not be overlooked ; but it is significant 
that although Northumberland’s wardenship was for a time 
confined to his own lordships of Alnwick and Warkworth, he was 
not deprived of it altogether.“ He was, in fact, too powerful 
to be set aside, since Angus’s death in 1381 had left him without 
a rival in the North. So in 1383 the quarrel with Lancaster was 
ended by the earl making an indenture with the duke to rule all 
the Marches and hold Berwick, Carlisle, and Roxburgh as his 
retainer and to be admiral of the North,”* receiving in addition 
to his pay as Warden 6d. on the pound and 2s. on the tun granted 
for the keeping of the sea within the admiralty of the North.” 
At once Northumberland regained all his old power; and three 
years later, on his marriage with Angus’s widow, not only did the 
joint commissions to keep the Marches and the truce cease, but 
the power that the late commissioners had had of arranging 
for March-days and of making truces with the Scots was given to 
the Wardens."4 Thus the first attempt to wrest the control 
of the Marches from the over-mighty subjects there simply made 
them stronger than before. 

For another century no other means could be found to keep 
the Marches even nominally under the control of the Crown than 
to divide them between the Nevilles and the Percies, setting each 
to watch the other. It was only the rnin of the more powerful 
branch of the Nevilles and the murder of the Earl of Northumber- 
land in 1489 that enabled Henry VII to bestow the warden- 
generalship on his own sons Arthur and Henry in succession and 
give the rule of the Marches to ‘mean men’, the knights and 


107 Ibid. i. 945, 967, 983. 108 Dict. of Nat. Biogr. 
10° Rot. Scot. ii. 27. ue Walsingham, Hist. Angi. ii. 44. 


11 Rot. Scot. ii. 54. 12 j,e. from the Thames northwards. 
43 Rot, Scot. ii, 62. n4 Jbid. i. 958 ; ii. 81. 
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gentlemen of moderate fortune whom he chose to form the councils 
that governed Marches in their name.45 His success, however, 
was due to special circumstances, and his son strove in vain to 
follow the same policy.* In the end it became clear that the 
Crown would never bring the Marches under its own control 
until it had possession both of the March liberties and of the 
Percy and Dacre lands. This Henry VIII and Elizabeth achieved 
by foul means rather than by fair and at the cost of two great 
rebellions and countless conspiracies. Lands and offices alike 
were then given to ‘inland’ men who allowed the borders to 
decay, and disorder became so rife that when the union of the 
crowns at last swept away the need for the wardenship it needed 
three acts of parliament and the labours of a new council in the 
Marches for nearly a quarter of a century to undo the harm 
wrought by the Tudor policy. R. R. Re. 


45 Such as Sir William Tyler, captain of Berwick from 10 February 1488 (Rot. 
Scot. ii. 484), and constable of Bamburgh from 22 January 1487 (Bates, Border Holds, 
p. 258 n.), John Cartington of Cartington and Dilston, and his son-in-law, Edward 
Radcliff (ibid., p. 397), constable of Warkworth (ibid., p. 425), who with John Heron 
of Ford and the bishop of Durham were formed into a council to rule the East and 
Middle Marches for the duke of York in 1495 (Rot. Scot. ii. 516). 

16 By making his natural son, Henry Fitzroy, Warden-general in 1525 (Letters and 
Papers, iv, no. 1510). 





The Irish Levies during the Great French 
War 


T the time of the outbreak of the Great War with France 
Ireland in military matters was largely independent of Great 
Britain. The ‘Irish Establishment’, that is to say, the force 
maintained out of Irish funds, was under the direct control of 
the lord-lieutenant, as the king’s representative. The strength 
at which the establishment should be fixed was decided by 
vote of the Irish parliament, and the cost of its equipment and 
support was defrayed from the same source. Appointments in 
the commissioned ranks were made by the lord-lieutenant, subject 
to the king’s approval. Ireland had its own war office (the military 
department of the chief secretary’s office), its own commander-in- 
chief, and its own ordnance office (or, as it would now be called, 
ministry of munitions). The establishment in peace time consisted 
normally of 15,000 men, 12,000 of whom formed the home 
garrison, the remainder being on foreign service. 

A considerable portion of the garrison was raised locally. 
Four of the dragoon regiments in Ireland had been quartered 
there so long that they had acquired, as it were, a local association, 
and were known collectively as the Irish Horse. The artillery 
arm was represented by that interesting corps, the Royal Irish 
Artillery, whose name and traditions will be familiar to all who 
have read Sheridan Le Fanu’s House by the Churchyard.’ The 
infantry on the Irish Establishment seldom had any local attach- 
ment. There were in 1793 only two distinctively Irish regiments 
of foot in the British service, the 18th ‘ Royal Regiment of Irish ’ 
and 27th Inniskillings, each with a distinguished record going 
back to the campaigns of William III. No special effort, however, 
seems to have been made to send these corps to Ireland when on 
home service. In fact during the whole period of the war neither 
regiment paid more than a brief visit to its native country. 
The infantry in Ireland accordingly consisted as a rule of the 
ordinary British regiments, recruited more or less indiscriminately 
from all parts of the United Kingdom. 

The approach of war was heralded, as is frequently the case 


1 For a more serious account see Major Crooks’s History of the Royal Irish Artillery. 
VOL. XXXII.—NO. OXXVIII. Kk 
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in the history of these islands, by a reduction of the armed 
forces. In the earlier months of 1792 the establishment had been 
reduced by 3,000 men, 1,000 being taken from the home garrison, 
and 2,000 from the contingents for foreign service. The initiative 
in this proceeding appears to have come from the Irish govern- 
ment, though the house of commons was consulted and expressed 
its approval.2. However, the measure was not destined to take 
permanent effect. 

By January 1793 the government seems to have become 
aware of the gathering storm, and began to raise troops in all 
haste. In February of that year parliament authorized an addi- 
tion of 5,000 men to the original establishment of 15,000 men.* 
Every regiment in Ireland, whether horse or foot, was directed 
to increase its strength. At the same time a number of men was 
raised by officers recruiting for what were known as the ‘ inde-. 
pendent companies’. These were small units, not attached to 
any regimental organization and called into existence solely for 
the purpose of recruiting. Their special advantage in the eyes 
of the authorities was that they could be readily moved about, 
as occasion required, and could, when completed, be drafted into 
any corps which needed strengthening. In the early months 
of 1793 recruiting was very brisk in Ireland, and a return dated 
20 May 1793 shows that no fewer than 44 independent companies 
had their head-quarters in the country, 15 of them having their 
ranks full; 2,697 men had been raised by this method, of whom 
2,308 had been embarked for Great Britain.4 The chief dépdt 
for these companies was at Duncannon Fort, on Waterford 
Harbour. 

The drawbacks of this system, however, were so considerable 
as to lead to its speedy abandonment. When the first eager rush 
of volunteering was over, the independent companies ceased to 
have much attraction for the likely recruit. Most young men 
preferred to exercise some choice as to their future comrades 
and associations, and hesitated to place themselves so completely 
at the disposal of the government. Enlistment in a regiment 
whose officers and men they perhaps already knew was a different 
matter. Furthermore, these companies, consisting mainly of 
recruits, were necessarily undisciplined, and desertion played 
havoc with their numbers. ‘ Fraudulent enlistment ’, or ‘ bounty- 
jumping ’, as it was called, became an easy and lucrative means 
of livelihood. A recruit might enlist in one company, receive 


* Westmorland to Dundas, 10 February 1792 (Government Correspondence Book, 


Military). Unless otherwise stated, documents ‘quoted are in the Public Record 
Office of Ireland. 


* Westmorland to Dundas, 8 February 1793 (Government Correspondence Book, 
Military). 


* Return entered in Government Correspondence Book, Military, 1793. 
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the handsome bounty allowed by law, and then desert, tramp to 
the head-quarters of another company, perhaps fifty miles away, 
re-enlist, of course saying nothing as to his former experiences, 
receive a second bounty, and so indefinitely. Accordingly it 
was the invariable practice to remove an independent company, 
as soon as its numbers were completed, to another station as far 
as possible from the place where it was raised. Thus the English 
companies were sent to Ireland and vice versa. 

It appears from many indications that recruiting was extra- 
ordinarily successful in Ireland in the early years of the war. 
The nobility and country gentry, a class experienced in military 
affairs and possessing great influence and exact knowledge of 
local conditions, threw themselves whole-heartedly into the task of 
raising men. In 1793 and 1794 as many as thirty new regiments 
were raised in Ireland or from Irish recruits. Of all this mass of 
new formations only four units survive as Irish regiments to this 
day. First comes that raised by Colonel William Fitch in the city 
of Dublin. It was numbered as the 83rd Foot, having received a 
number early in its existence, largely, it would appear, in response 
to an appeal from the colonel himself. The document is worth 
quoting as it throws a curious light on the slight repute in which 
the nondescript independent companies were held. He asks 
that the regiment he is raising may be numbered in accordance 
with the plan laid down, giving as his reason that ‘ the common 
people in every part of Ireland entertain a decided prejudice 
against independent companies, which nothing but a number 
on the buttons and appointments of the regimentscould do away’.® 
Fitch’s regiment was 1,000 strong by January 1794,® and in 
December of that year authority was given him to raise a second 
battalion.? The 83rd, which was for many years known as the 
“County of Dublin Regiment’, has had a distinguished history 
and survives to this day as the Ist Royal Irish Rifles. Next in 
order of seniority is the 87th or ‘ Prince of Wales’s Irish ’, raised by 
Colonel John (afterwards Sir John) Doyle.’ This regiment, 
though undoubtedly raised by an Irish officer and recruited from 
Ireland, does not seem to have had its head-quarters in that 
country. Possibly, in order to avoid desertion, intending recruits 
were dispatched to some cross-channel dépét or camp, where the 
actual training and organization took place. The 87th marked 


5 Memorial of Col. Fitch, December 1793 (Government Correspondence Book, 
Military). 


* Memorial of Col. Fitch, January 1794 (Government Correspondence Book, 
Military). 

7 Westmorland to Duke of Portland, 29 December 1794 (Government Correspon- 
dence Book, Military) 


® An adventurous and popular officer. He subsequently raised a Dromedary Corps 
in Egypt. 
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its Irish origin by adopting as its slogan the war-cry of ‘ Faugh 
a Ballagh’ or ‘Clear the Way’. It ‘cleared the way’ to some 
purpose in Egypt and the Peninsula, and is now the Ist Royal 
Irish Fusiliers. The 88th, which even from its earliest days 
seems to have borne the illustrious sub-title of ‘ Connaught 
Rangers ’, was also raised in 1793, and also, it would seem, in 
England from Irish recruits. It is likely that both this regiment 
and the 87th were formed from the men of the Irish independent 
companies, which had been transferred to England. The founder 
and first colonel of the 88th was the Hon. Thomas de Burgh, 
afterwards Lord Clanricarde, and probably the majority of the 
men came from the estates of that family in the west of Ireland. 
The 89th was raised in Ireland by General William Crosbie. 
Its strength was originally fixed at 600 men, but in May 1794, 
before its numbers had reached four-fifths of that total, the 
regiment was sent to Bristol to finish its recruiting there.® The 
89th is now the 2nd Royal Irish Fusiliers. 

Passing from these corps, which have had the good fortune 
to survive to this day, we find a great number of others, of whom 
etiam memoriae pereunt. Colonel George Hewitt raised a corps 
bearing the number 92 (afterwards made famous by its associa- 
tion with the Gordon Highlanders). It left Ireland in July 1794, 
about 540 strong, and seems to have had only a brief existence.’® 
Mr. John Hely Hutchinson," son of the well-known provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin, raised a corps of 600 men under the title, 
it would seem, of the ‘ Queen’s Royal Irish’ or the 94th Foot. 
It is described as having been raised very suddenly and ‘ of course 
without discipline ’. It was soon afterwards broken up. A 94th 
appears in the Peninsular war, but it is a corps of Scottish origin, 
and of later date than Hutchinson’s. Many years subsequently 
the 94th was again associated with Ireland, and it is now the 
2nd Connaught Rangers. Colonel John Murray raised a regiment 
600 strong, numbered as the 96th. It left Ireland for Bristol in 
May 1794. Colonel Eyre Trench, younger brother of the first 
earl of Clancarty, raised the 102nd Foot, also called, it would seem, 
the ‘Irish Rangers’. It left Ireland in July 1794, not a moment 
too soon, as it had already suffered very much from desertion. 
On 18 May it is reported as being 600 strong, and the deserters are 
returned as 233 in number, or nearly 40 per cent. Colonel Maurice 
Keatinge, of Narraghmore, County Kildare, raised the 107th or 
‘Royal Hibernian’ Regiment. It left Ireland in September 
1794, about 500 strong. The 108th or ‘ Loyal Greys’ was raised 

®* Westmorland to Dundas, 2 May 1794 (Government Correspondence Book, 
* Military). 
1° The references to strength and date of embarkation of this and subsequent 


regiments are taken from contemporary Government Correspondence Books, Military. 
‘t He won a peerage in Egypt and afterwards became earl of Donoughmore. 
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by Lord Granard, who was also at the time colonel of the Longford 
Militia. In his memorial? dealing with the formation of the 
regiment he dilates with some pride on his family’s ancestral 
connexion with the army. His grandfather, the 4th earl, in 1756, 
raised three battalions of the 76th and 86th Regiments, which 
went to Goree. His great-grandfather raised ‘ the regiment now 
stiled the 18th Infantry, honoured with the title of Royal Irish 
from its gallant conduct at the siege of Namur’. The Loyal Greys 
numbered some 900 men in September 1794 on leaving Ireland. 
The 110th or ‘ Loyal Hibernian Infantry’ was raised by 
Hugh O’Donell, son of Sir Neale O’Donell, of Newport, Co. Mayo. 
By August 1794 it had attained a strength of 698 men, but only 
500 mustered for embarkation in November of that year. The 
112th was raised by Lord Donoughmore, and was about 700 strong 
at its embarkation in September 1794. The 114th was raised at 
Thurles by Lord Landaff, who, in his original proposal for raising 
the regiment, informs the government that he intends to recruit 
almost altogether from his own tenantry.'* This corps, however, 
seems to have been recruited with more energy than discrimination. 
Its arrival in England was soon followed by a complaint from the 
duke of Portland that the regiment was very short of officers, 
having no captains and only 9 subalterns, and ‘ that the complaints 
of the greater part of the men on the sick return appear to be such 
as to render them unfit to be sent on any service’. Lord West- 
morland replied with a tu quoque as regards regiments sent to Ire- 
land from Great Britain, instancing the Breadalbane Highlanders 
as ‘ without clothing or accoutrements, and with only 60 stand 
of arms ’, and the 106th Regiment with 200 sick owing, as their 
commanding officer states, ‘ to the regiment being naked, and for 
want of their long clothing, that their miserable jackets are all 
worn out, and that they have no shoes to their feet’. In 
August 1794, just before its embarkation, Lord Landaff’s regiment 
numbered some 680 men. The 118th was raised by Colonel 
Richard W. Talbot, afterwards Lord Talbot de Malahide, who, 
it would seem, in order to avoid desertion, fixed his head-quarters 
in the Isle of Man and maintained only a recruiting centre and 
forwarding dépéot in Dublin. The 119th was raised by Colonel 
John Rochfort, of Cloghrenane, Co. Carlow, and sailed in Novem- 
ber 1793, about 480 strong. The 121st or ‘ Loyal Clare’ was raised 
by Colonel Francis Macnamara, of Moyriesk, Co. Clare, and 
embarked at Bunratty, on the Shannon, in December 1794, 


% August 1794 (Government Correspondence Book, Military). 

13 Landaff to Westmorland, 6 February 1793 (Government Correspondence Book, 
Military). 

14 Westmorland to Portland, 24 December 1794 (Government Correspondence 
Book, Military). 
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about 430 strong. The 122nd was raised by the Hon. John 
Stratford, afterwards earl of Aldborough, and mustered about 
520 at the end of 1794. The 124th or ‘ Waterford Infantry 
Regiment ’ was raised by Colonel Carr Beresford.1* The 126th 
or ‘ Royal Leinster’ was raised by Lord Mountnorris and left 
Ireland in October 1793, 420 strong. The 127th was raised by 
Colonel John Francis Cradock, afterwards Lord Howden, in Ireland, 
about September 1794. Colonel the Hon. H. E. Fox, son of Lord 
Holland and brother of the celebrated statesman, in December 
1793 obtained permission to raise a regiment of 600 men. This 
corps was numbered as the 131st, but it is doubtful whether he 
was successful in filling up its ranks. In December 1794 the head- 
quarters left Ireland, the corps then having a strength of only 
160 men. The 135th was raised by Sir Vere Hunt, of Curragh 
Chase, Co. Limerick, but appears to have had a very short exis- 
tence, having been ‘ drafted’ into regiments preparing to take 
the field under Sir Ralph Abercromby. 

Four other regiments can be traced, which do not seem to have 
received numbers. One of these was raised by the Hon. Robert 
Ward, of Bangor Castle, Co. Down, son of Lord Bangor ; another, 
a Londonderry regiment, by Lord Conyngham; a third was 
partly raised by Lord Belvedere, who, however, found himself 
obliged, for personal reasons, to relinquish the task, which was 
afterwards entrusted by government to Major Charles McDonnell, 
of New Hall, Co. Clare. The fourth of these unnumbered regi- 
ments is an interesting corps, about which, however, few particu- 
lars are available, namely, the ‘ Duke of York’s Royal Dublin 
Infantry ’. In July 1794 the corporation of the city petitioned 
to be allowed to raise a regiment, to be commanded by one of 
the king’s sons. The request was granted, the desired royal 
title was conferred, and the authorities left in the hands of the 
corporation the enlistment of men and appointment of officers, 
except the colonel commanding, ‘ satisfied ’, as Lord Westmorland 
says, ‘that officers only of approved loyalty and experience 
would receive the protection and countenance of the city on this 
occasion’. Subsequently, however, the lord-lieutenant was 
informed that the corporation ‘ had proceeded to elect in a manner 
not unlike a ballot the persons who were to be recommended 
for commissions’. An official protest was addressed to the 
lord mayor, who expressed regret and eventually indicated 
a willingness to leave the appointments of officers to the lord- 
lieutenant, only asking him ‘to receive favourably the recom- 
mendations of their friends ’.1° However, the regiment seems to 


5 The famous fighting general. He was in command at the battle of Albuera. 
16 Westmorland to Portland, 3 December 1794 (Government Correspondence Book, 
Military). 
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have had only a short existence. Corporations are not ideal 
bodies for recruiting, which above all things requires the stimulus 
of a personality. 

At the same time four new cavalry regiments were raised— 
the 30th Light Dragoons by Sir John Carden, of Templemore, 
Co. Tipperary ; the 3lst Light Dragoons by Colonel William 
Sentleger; the 32nd Light Dragoons by Henry Joseph Blake, 
member of parliament for County Galway; the 33rd Light Dra- 
goons by James Stevenson Blackwood, member of parliament 
for Killyleagh, afterwards Lord Dufferin.” These mounted 
troops were mostly recruited from the farming classes, and it 
was not an uncommon occurrence for a young man to join, 
bringing his horse with him. The infantry, on the other hand, 
were drawn, mostly, from the poorer class of city artisans and 
rural labourers. The Royal Irish Artillery, too, was doing its 
part, sending company after company on foreign service, and 
raising others to take their place. 

Estimating the average strength of a new infantry regiment 
at 600 men, and that of a new cavalry regiment at 400, and 
making some allowance for enlistments in the old line regiments 
and departmental corps, it may be reckoned that Ireland, in the 
first two years of the war, raised 25,000 men for the regular 
army. This seems a very small figure in the light of recent 
experience, but it was a good contribution in those days of small 
armies, and probably amounts to a third, if not a half, of the 
total forces raised by the United Kingdom during the period.’* 
Most of these young regiments had a chequered and transient 
existence. They were hurried across the Channel, while still 
undisciplined, ill-organized, and sometimes ill-clothed and _ ill- 
equipped. Then after some months’ training they were considered 
fit for garrison duty and were usually sent to colonial stations to 
release more seasoned troops for service in Europe. In these out- 
posts of the empire the young regiments suffered severely, more 
from the unhealthiness of tropical climates than from the bullets 
of the enemy. In many cases, after a year or two of foreign 
service, a regiment was found to be so depleted that it was not 
worth preserving as a separate unit, and was accordingly broken 
up, and its men drafted into other corps. In 1795 the duke of 
York, then commander-in-chief, by ordering the breaking up 
of all regiments bearing numbers higher than 100, abolished at 
a stroke the greater part of the newly-raised regiments, both 
British and Irish. But, though the regiments perished, the 


17 T am indebted to Mr. T. U. Sadleir, M.R.LA., for many interesting details 
concerning the founders of these regiments. It has been a great privilege to avail 
myself of his wide knowledge of the history of the country gentry. 

18 Of 64 new regiments shown in the Army Lists of 1795, 30 were of Irish origin. 
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men survived and did good work in the corps to which they 
were drafted. There was little glory or even credit to be gained 
in the earlier campaigns of this war, but subsequently Irish 
soldiers in large numbers shared the glories and the hardships 
of Abercromby’s Egyptian campaign. 

Besides this increase in regular troops, auxiliary forces of 
various kinds were organized. Perhaps the most notable of these, 
both from a military and constitutional aspect, was the Irish 
militia, which was called into existence by an Act of 1793.!° 
Though English invaders and settlers set up many of their 
familiar institutions in Ireland, it does not appear that they ever 
established anything corresponding to the English militia system. 
In the medieval period the military system of Ireland presents all 
the characteristics of feudalism. The lord-lieutenant leads out 
his personal bodyguard, the great lords of the Pale follow with 
their retainers, and friendly chiefs bring their tribesmen to act as 
light troops. Campaigns were seldom protracted, were usually ar- 
ranged to suit the convenience of the farmer or husbandman, and, 
generally speaking, were merely ‘ punitive expeditions ’, burning 
and pillaging raids directed against troublesome neighbours. 
When feudalism began to weaken in Ireland, there was no local 
military organization capable of taking its place, and, as a conse- 
quence, the country was more than once left utterly defenceless 
in a great war. In the eighteenth century the establishment 
of a militia was frequently proposed, but usually with the under- 
standing that it should be confined to protestants. The ruling 
classes feared the consequences of allowing the Roman catholics 
of the country to become disciplined and acquainted with the 
use of arms. On the other hand, the project of a ‘ Protestant 
militia ’ was impracticable, for, except in the north, protestants 
were seldom of the class which might be expected to furnish 
recruits for the militia. They would ‘volunteer’ in an emergency, 
as they showed during the American war and again in 1796, 
but they would not enlist. It may be remarked in passing that 
the earlier volunteering would have been unnecessary and would 
in all probability not have taken place if there had been an 
adequate militia force in Ireland. It was in its origin a measure 
of self-defence and protection from privateering and attacks by 
sea, defence against which would naturally be the primary duty 
of a properly organized militia. 

With the manifestation of a more tolerant spirit in the Irish 
parliament, it was hoped that the religious difficulty might be over- 
come, and indeed it is a significant fact that the Catholic Relief 
Act of 1793 was immediately followed in the Irish Statute Book by 
the Act for establishing the militia. The catholic was entrusted 


18 33 Geo. III, ¢, 22 (Ireland). 
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almost at the same moment with arms and with voting power, 
but the expectation in both cases, was that he would use both 
these weapons under the direction of his landlord. Indeed the 
Militia Act expressly states that the new force is to be officered 
by the landed gentry, and one of its foremost provisions is that 
which requires property qualifications from militia officers on a 
scale ranging from £20 a year for an ensign to £2,000 a year for 
a colonel commandant. The commandant was appointed by 
the lord-lieutenant and in his turn appointed all the subordinate 
officers, subject only to a right of veto by the lord-lieutenant. 
Usually the commandant was a peer or the head of a well-known 
county family and, as might be expected, filled the commissioned 
ranks of the regiment with his connexions and friends. The 
strength of the new force was fixed at 16,000 men. The proportion 
to be contributed by each county was fixed in the Act, and arrange- 
ments were made by which deputy-govern@rs (the predecessors 
of the modern deputy-lieutenants) were to be appointed in order 
to allot to each parish its proportion of the county quota. The 
method of raising men was, perhaps purposely, left somewhat 
vague, but it was laid down that if recruits could not be obtained 
in any other way, lists of eligible men were to be drawn up and 
the names of those who were to serve ‘ balloted for’ on a certain 
day. The ‘ballot’, however, was a novelty in Ireland, was 
extremely unpopular, and led to riots in some of the places where 
it was enforced. Furthermore it was hardly necessary, for in 
1793 recruits were still plentiful, and, even if the influence of the 
country gentry could not procure enough men, the offer of a com- 
paratively trifling bounty was sufficient to fill the ranks. Balloted 
men were excused from serving if they could procure a sub- 
stitute. Thus it became possible for districts, by raising funds for 
the purchase of substitutes, to obtain complete immunity from the 
operation of the Act. The term of service was fixed at four years, 
and the militia was not to be called on to serve outside Ireland. 
The training period was fixed at twenty-eight days annually, and 
it was enacted that if the militia of more than four counties was 
embodied for service, parliament was to be summoned by the 
lord-lieutenant. The new force, though not without its defects, 
did excellent work and soon became indispensable. Its strength 
was increased from time to time, and during the war usually 
stood at a figure of some 20,000 to 25,000 officers and men. 

Three years later, as the result of a spontaneous outburst 
of feeling, a permanent volunteer organization took its place 
beside the militia. It had for some time been evident that sooner 
or later disaffection in Ireland would take the form of armed 
rebellion, probably supported by aid from abroad. The foundation 
of the yeomanry, as the new force was called, was really a counter- 
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stroke to the efforts of the United Irishmen. It was largely 
a middle-class movement. The well-to-do and comfortable 
classes, the tenant farmers of the country and the tradesmen of 
the towns, were distrustful of the ‘Jacobinism’ which they 
detected in the principles of the United Irishmen, and banded 
themselves together in ‘armed associations’ to preserve the peace 
of their districts. Subsequently the government extended official 
recognition and support, provided arms, equipment, and clothing, 
and the services of non-commissioned officers as instructors. 
But it must always be remembered that the yeomanry was a 
volunteer police rather than a military force. It was not formed 
into county regiments, as the militia was, but was dispersed over 
the country in small companies of cavalry and infantry, which 
seldom contained more than a hundred men. In some neighbour- 
hoods each parish had its own corps. An establishment paper of 
1803 states that theeforce then consisted of 769 separate corps, 
containing 75,650 men. Leinster furnished 260 corps and 24,906 
men, Ulster 259 corps and 30,338 men, Munster 165 corps and 
14,058 men, Connaught 85 corps and 6,348 men. This probably 
represents the high-water mark of the force, as the time was one 
in which invasion was threatened, and therefore volunteering 
was likely to produce the best results. The membership of these 
corps was not originally restricted to any particular creed, religious 
or political, but from the beginning the protestants were in the 
majority, and as admission, to many of the corps was, by the terms 
of their association, dependent on the votes of existing members, 
the yeomanry inevitably tended to become more and more linked 
with the protestant side in religion and the Orange party in 
politics. Its duties, which were to obtain and transmit informa- 
tion, to guard against local disorder and conspiracy, to preserve 
communications, to arrest and escort prisoners, to provide sentries 
and guides, were discharged with great zeal and fidelity and, on 
occasion, with considerable courage and audacity. But the cardinal 
defect of the force was its lack of discipline and the fatal political 
tinge which coloured all its actions. The yeomanry officer, who 
was trusted with powers vitally affecting the liberty and happiness 
of his fellow subjects, was often too much under the influence of 
party feeling to preserve the detachment and impartiality desirable 
in those who administer the law. Harsh and violent measures 
were not unusual, and the system lent itself to petty tyranny and 
oppression. Ireland is no country for a volunteer police. 

The qualities of yeomanry and militia were destined soon to 
be put to the sharp test of rebellion and foreign invasion, both of 
which they successfully surmounted. By far the most dangerous 
attempt at invasion was that made by Hoche’s expedition in 


20 Yeomanry Estimates, &c., 1798-1833. 
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1796, which, though it eluded the British fleet, was eventually 
defeated by the elements and returned to France without effecting 
a landing. If Hoche had succeeded in landing his 16,000 men at 
Bantry, there was no force west of the garrison towns of Cork and 
Limerick which could have offered him any considerable opposi- 
tion. Indeed, the plans for the defence of Ireland against invasion 
chiefly favoured at the time were based upon Fabian tactics—the 
embarrassment of the enemy by the destruction of roads and 
bridges and the removal of cattle and provisions wherever possible, 
and the withdrawal of outlying detachments to central positions 
or strong defensible lines such as that of the Shannon. By this 
means the enemy would grow weaker as he advanced, and the 
defending forces, mainly, it must be remembered, auxiliary or 
irregular troops, could be collected, disciplined, and organized. 
On the other hand, there were political disadvantages attaching 
to such a course, inasmuch as the enemy might use his freedom 
from active molestation to arm and train the disaffected of those 
parts of which he held the mastery, thus doubling or trebling 
his original power for harm. If, for instance, French invasion, 
instead of aiming at the comparatively tranquil south and west, 
had reached the more dangerous and rebellious north, it is con- 
ceivable that the enemy might have made a permanent lodgement 
in Ireland and confronted Great Britain with a situation at her 
doors similar to that ‘Spanish ulcer’, which afterwards drained 
off the strength of Napoleon’s power. However, rebellion and 
invasion were ill-concerted and ill-timed, and were on each 
occasion crushed in detail. 

The rebellion of 1798 broke out in a quarter quite unsus- 
pected. In May, when the rising began, the country was almost 
denuded of regular troops, especially of regular infantry. Nine 
regiments of foot had their head-quarters in Ireland, but some 
of these had just returned from serving abroad and were mere 
skeleton corps. Four of the nine were reduced to a strength of 
less than 100 rank and file. One, the 68th, returns its number 
as 28, not including officers and sergeants. The entire muster 
of these depleted units did not amount to more than 1,600 men. 
In addition to these there was a corps of 600 ‘ Invalids’. Strange 
to say, the country was much better provided with cavalry. There 
were in Ireland on 1 May nine regular British regiments of horse, 
with one German corps, that of Hompesch, and the total mounted 
strength available was some 4,000sabres. The deficiency of regular 
troops was made up by various auxiliary forces as follows : 

Cavalry, 5 English and Scottish Fencible Corps, 2,000 men. 

Infantry, 25 English and Scottish Fencible Corps, 10,000 men. 

37 Regiments of Irish Militia, 23,000 men.” 


#1 Army Returns, 1798. 
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It does not appear that there was any corps of artillery in Ire- 
land at the time other than the Royal Irish Artillery. Thus the 
total strength of the Irish garrison was 6,000 cavalry and 35,000 
infantry, two-thirds of the former and one-sixteenth of the latter 
being regular troops. Only a single regiment was quartered 
within the area which afterwards became the scene of the rebellion, 
namely the North Cork Militia, quartered in the town of Wexford. 
On the borders of the disturbed county lay the Antrim Militia 
at Arklow, and the Meath Militia and 13th Foot (the latter with 
only 86 rank and file) in the city of Waterford. The nearest 
cavalry regiment was the 9th Dragoons at Carlow. Evidently 
the government was not expecting serious trouble in the south-east. 
Its gaze seems to have been directed towards the southern and 
south-western coasts. A good half of the Irish garrison was 
stationed in Munster, being concentrated especially along the 
comparatively short line from Cork to Limerick, which an enemy 
coming from the great Atlantic bays would have to cross. There 
was another system of posts in the midlands, protecting Dublin. 
Ulster still detained a considerable force. It is also clear that if, 
as most historians agree, the rising in Wexford was provoked 
by unbearable ill-treatment, the regular army cannot be held 
responsible, seeing that at the outset there was no party of 
regular troops in the county or within several miles of its borders. 
The odium of these offences must be laid to the charge of the 
half-disciplined militia and the partisan yeomanry. 

There is no need to relate in detail the oft-told story of the 
Wexford rebellion. The rising was dangerous and for a time 
successful. The authorities, however, were able to isolate the 
disturbed districts, being greatly helped by the geographical 
conformation of the county, which is separated on every side 
from its neighbours by defensible barriers of river or mountain. 
The tidings of the outbreak produced the greatest alarm in London. 
Reinforcements were evidently necessary at once, but the military 
authorities hardly knew where to obtain the men. It would 
be useless to send to Ireland any of the stricken battalions that 
had lately returned from tropical stations. In an interesting 
letter of 9 June 1798 the duke of York, writing to the duke of 
Portland, intimates that not more than 950 cavalry and about 
8,000 infantry can possibly be sent from England, and of these no 
more than half would be regular troops, the rest being fencibles. 
Three regiments of Guards were to leave for Ireland with all 
speed. According to the letter they were to be carried to Ports- 
mouth on carriages and be there embarked on ships of war.” A 
great force was soon eoncentrated on the rebellious county, 
finding easy access through the passes which had been so boldly 


22 Government Correspondence Book (Military), 1798-9. 
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attacked and resolutely defended. The rebellion soon ended 
with the capture of the insurgents’ central stronghold at Vinegar 
Hill. 

Fortunately for the authorities rebellion had not coincided 
with invasion. Two months after the battle of Vinegar Hill 
General Humbert with 1,000 veteran French troops landed at 
Killala and marched inland. But though he won a brilliant 
victory at Castlebar, the Connaught men held aloof for the most 
part, and*he was soon surrounded and obliged to surrender. 
Many of the rebels who were captured were allowed to choose 
whether they would stand their trial or enlist in the army, with the 
tacit understanding that in the latter alternative no question 
would be raised as to their behaviour during the rebellion. Many 
were glad to accept this form of amnesty and were drafted into 
regiments in colonial garrisons. Their subsequent history is 
interesting. They appear to have been known collectively by 
the nickname of the ‘ Culprits ’, but as a whole they gained the 
commendation of their commanding officers and in numerous 
cases received rapid promotion. So late as 1803 there were 
still 1,290 ex-rebels in the garrison of the West Indies; the 
ist Foot contained 223 soldiers of this class; the 37th, 205; the 
57th, 150; and the 64th, 173. 

A further military result of the 1798 rebellion was the inter- 
change of the British and Irish militia. Constitutionally neither 
of these forces could be obliged to serve outside its own country. 
This had led to dangers and difficulties. For instance, when 
English militia regiments were urgently required in Ireland in 
the early days of the Wexford rising, they could not be moved 
until the men volunteered for the service. On the other hand, it 
was highly desirable that some part, at any rate, of the Irish 
militia should receive a better training and disciplining than could 
be given in the innumerable small scattered garrisons of Ireland. 
Almost every country town had its little detachment of perhaps 
50 or 100 men. Under these circumstances the soldiers either 
grew slack and careless in the discharge of their duties, or, if 
encouraged by their commanders, developed into ‘ village tyrants ° 
of the worst kind. Sometimes, too, living in intimate relations 
with the civil population, they became tinged with the prevailing 
politics of the neighbourhood. There is little doubt that the 
United Irishmen had succeeded in tampering with the loyalty of 
several regiments. In order to avoid these evils the Irish militia 
was asked to volunteer for service in Great Britain, and responded 
with great alacrity and readiness. An Act was passed in 1799 *4 


*% Pelham to Hardwicke, 4 January 1803 (Government Correspondence Book, 
Military). 
*4 39 Geo. III, c. 31 (Ireland). 
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to enable the king to accept the services of Irish militia willing to 
serve in Great Britain or in Europe, and from this date to the end 
of the war about one-third of the force was usually stationed 
in Great Britain, for the most part in large training camps in the 
south of England.?® 

The disturbed state of public feeling which preceded and 
followed the rebellion seems to have had a bad effect on recruiting. 
Whereas in the early years of the war regiments were being 
raised on all sides, from 179€ to 1799 activity of this kind had 
almost ceased. Thomas Judkin Fitzgerald, the Tipperary sheriff 
whose severe and arbitrary measures during his term of office 
in 1798 had formed the subject of acrimonious debate in the 
Irish parliament, obtained permission in 1799 to convert his 
‘ Ancient Irish’ corps of yeomanry into a regiment of ‘ Ancient 
Irish Fencibles’, which went to Minorca and afterwards to 
Egypt, where it served under Abercromby. At the same time 
it was discovered that the militia could be made useful as a source 
of recruits for the regular army. In 1800 an Act was passed to 
encourage and regulate the replenishment of the army in this way.*® 
A limit was assigned to the quota to be furnished by each militia 
battalion, and certain line regiments, presumably those that 
were depleted by war or ill health, were allotted for the reception 
of recruits. There were two forms of enlistment open to militia- 
men—either for five years and limited to Europe, or for general 
service. Furthermore, arrangements were made by which 
militia officers could claim commissions in the recipient line regi- 
ments on a basis of one commission for every forty recruits 
obtained. The policy of using the militia as a reservoir for the 
regular army proved so successful that it was repeated on numerous 
occasions subsequently, and indeed it may be said that Welling- 
ton’s victories could not have been won or his army maintained 
at full strength in the Peninsula, had it not been for the steady 
stream of recruits from the British and Irish militia. The Act 
of 1800 contemplated an Irish contribution not exceeding 10,000 
men, and at least 7,000 volunteered, or about 30 per cent. of the 
total strength. They were destined to take part in brilliant 
exploits, for the battalions into which they went were, for the 
most part, sent to Egypt in the following year, and shared in 
the hazardous landing at Aboukir, and the subsequent trying 
desert campaign, which marked the overthrow of Napoleon’s 
hopes in the east. Five Irish regiments bear on their colours 
the Sphinx in.commemoration of 1801. 

In 1802 came the peace of Amiens, which is now usually 


*5 In 1811 the Irish militia was amalgamated with the British, forming a single 
force for the whole United Kingdom. 
26 40 Geo. IIT, c. 1 (Ireland), 
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considered merely as a breathing-space in the struggle, not a 
settlement intended to be permanent. At the time, however, 
the military authorities in Ireland appear to have entertained 
no doubt that a long period of peace lay before them. The militia 
and fencibles were disbanded, and the garrison reduced from its 
war footing of 60,000 men to a peace strength of some 17,000." 
This pathetic assurance of lasting peace, based on a disregard 
of all unfavourable omens, and combined with utter unprepared- 
ness for war, is a marked characteristic of British history during 
the past two centuries. Its inevitable result is that, when war 
does come, defeats and humiliations occur in rapid succession 
throughout its earlier stages, and the enemy overruns the world, 
while we are laboriously improvising an army to put in the field 
against him. When hostilities were renewed in 1803, new regi- 
ments were raised in large numbers, just as in 1793, four of them 
being allotted to Ireland. They are described officially, however, 
not as ‘ regiments ’, but as ‘ levies ’, probably because the authori- 
ties did not wish to seem to pledge themselves to preserve them 
as separate units, if circumstances should render another course 
advisable. 

The first of these levies, afterwards numbered as the 98th 
Regiment, was raised by Sir Thomas Burke, of Marble Hill, near 
Loughrea, its first colonel being his son, a young man of 22. It 
is said that Sir Thomas undertook to raise 1,000 men in six months, 
and successfully accomplished the task. The 98th went to Canada, 
and afterwards to the West Indies. It was disbanded after 
Waterloo, but its colours and a sword presented to Colonel 
Burke are still preserved at Marble Hill.2* The second levy, 
later known as the 99th or ‘ Prince of Wales’s Tipperary ’, was 
raised by Viscount Mathew in that county. It, too, was dis- 
banded after the peace. The third, the 100th or ‘ Prince Regent’s 
County Dublin’, was raised by Frederick John Falkiner, of 
Abbotstown, near Castleknock. It experienced a great disaster 
early in its history, being caught in a gale on the Newfoundland 
coast, while on a passage to Quebec, with the result that several 
of the transports carrying the regiment were wrecked and nearly 
300 lives were lost. This misfortune happened on the very day 
of the battle of Trafalgar. In Canada the 100th saw service in 
the Ameritan war of 1812-14, particularly at the battle of Niagara. 
It was disbanded after the war, was later revived as a Canadian 
regiment, and is now the lst Battalion Leinster Regiment (Royal 
Canadians). The fourth of these levies was partly raised by 
Colonel Browne, but did not attain the status of a regiment, 


2? Hardwicke to Pelham, 17 December 1802 (Government Correspondence Book, 
Military). 
8 See T. U, Sadleir, The Blakes of Marble Hill. 
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as it was broken up, and its men drafted partly into the 78th, 
partly into the 87th. It is evident from many indications that 
the stream of recruits, which had been so steady in the early 
years of the war, was now beginning to slacken. The four levies 
just mentioned, taken together, appear to have raised on an 
average 100 men a week, and though they eventually reached 
the respectable total of 3,500 men, were not completed till 
February 1805. Concurrently with the raising of the four levies, 
ordinary recruiting was going on in Ireland and producing about 
3,400 men per annum.?® 

After the defeat of the United Irishmen and the passionate 
struggle over the union of the parliaments there was a lull in 
domestic politics. Emmet’s rebellion, though it enjoyed all the 
advantage of surprise, commanded little popular support and 
was easily suppressed. From the purely military point of view, 
it scarcely bulks larger than a riot in the streets of Dublin. But 
the French fleet was still active, and the French armies, pursuing 
their conquests, compelled more than one maritime nation to add 
its naval strength to that of Napoleon. So long as the enemy 
could dispose of considerable fleets, the great camp at Boulogne 
was an abiding menace to the security of the United Kingdom. 
Numerous measures were taken to cope with this danger, but 
perhaps the most remarkable was the adoption of a form of 
conscription for home defence. In 1803 legislation was carried, 
ordering the enrolment, by the quota system, of 48,000 men for 
service in the United Kingdom. In these Acts the precedent 
afforded by the regulations for enforcing the militia ballot was 
closely followed. The contribution from Ireland was fixed at 
10,000 men, which was again subdivided into quotas for each 
county or large town.° Cork County, for instance, was assessed 
at 570 men, Mayo at 500, Down 425, while most of the other 
counties were rated at 350, 280, or 210 according to their estimated 
population. Dublin and Cork cities were each to furnish 280 
men, and Limerick city 210. Further apportionment of the 
county or city quotas among the smaller territorial units was 
left to the local authority. It was provided that within ten days 
after the passing of the enactment, the governors and deputy 
governors of each county should meet to decide in what way the 
county should be subdivided for the purpose of enrolling the 
recruits, and how many men each such division should produce. 
In cities the mayor, aldermen, and other magistrates discharged 
the same duty. The local unit adopted was usually the parish, 
and the quotas required from each seldom amounted to more 
than five or six men. If the parish could produce that number of 


°° Return of January 1805 (Government Correspondence Book, Military). 
3° The Act relating to Ireland is 43 Geo. IIT, c. 85. 
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volunteers within eight weeks, it was released from the necessity 
of adopting compulsion. If not, the constable was directed to 
draw up and affix to the church door a list of persons coming 
within the scope of the Act, and to ballot among them for as 
many places as still remained to fill up the parish quota. The 
age limits were 18 to 45, and the minimum height 5 ft. 2 in. 

The grounds on which exemption could be claimed were 
fairly numerous. Apprentices, articled clerks, seamen, policemen, 
persons working in docks or arsenals, ‘ persons in holy orders 
or pretended holy orders ’ (i.e. clergymen of every denomination, 
whether orthodox or not) were exempt; also persons actually 
serving in the regular forces, militia, or yeomanry, or who had. 
served their term in the militia. There was also a remarkable 
provision exempting from service ‘ poor men having more than 
one child born in wedlock under ten years ’. The period of service 
was five years or to a date six months after the ratification of 
peace. However, in the eyes of modern exponents of conscription 
the whole system was vitiated by the practice of allowing balloted 
men to procure substitutes to serve in their place. It appears 
that the market price of a substitute was £20, and that the upper 
and middle classes almost always availed themselves of this 
means of escape. Under these circumstances the ballot worked 
unevenly, imposing compulsory service on some classes of the 
people, while others felt the burden only as an extra war tax. 
The system of ‘ substitutes’ is now regarded as undemocratic 
and unfair, and has been abandoned by the chief military nations. 
There is evidence to show that, like the liberal separation allow- 
ances of the present war, the offer of large sums for substitutes 
acted as a positive bait for married men with struggling families. 
The substitutes were often men of this description, as is manifest 
from a clause in the Act which declares that no man offered for 
this purpose is to be rejected solely on account of the number 
of his children. If a parish could raise enough money to purchase 
sufficient men to make up its quota, it was exempted altogether 
from the operation of the Act. 

There seems to have been little or no opposition to this measure 
in Ireland, and in many cases the number required was raised by 
voluntary methods. However, there were attempts at evasion. 
In the town of Drogheda, for instance, the rich parish of St. 
Peter’s raised almost all its quota by a voluntary levy for the 
provision of substitutes. The poor parish of St. Mary’s had 
found itself obliged to have recourse to a ballot, only to discover 
subsequently that all those whose names had been drawn had fled 
the neighbourhood. In this difficulty the mayor informs the chief 
secretary that he is intending to go to a second ballot and levy 
the fines on the wealthier inhabitants if there should be a second 
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absconding.*! Still such occurrences as this seem to have been 
exceptional and, of the 10,000 men expected from Ireland by the 
Act, 8,500 were raised without difficulty. In 1804 a further Act 
was passed placing the force on a permanent basis and providing 
for the replenishment of its ranks by a similar process of enlist- 
ment. By 1 January 1805, 9,782 men had been raised under 
these Acts. These home defence soldiers were sent into the 
2nd, or home, battalions of regiments serving abroad, and it is 
interesting to note in this connexion the first marked instance of 
the association of individual regiments with particular districts 
in Ireland. The recruits raised in this way were drafted mainly 
into the 18th, 27th, 44th, 58th, 67th, 87th, 88th, and 89th, five 
of which regiments are Irish to this day. Ulster men went to the 
old Inniskillings (27th), but also to the 18th Royal Irish, now 
closely associated with the south. Munster men, on the other hand, 
were sent to the 87th and 89th, now northern battalions ; Con- 
naught men went to the 88th, then a young regiment, but soon 
to win fame under the name of the Connaught Rangers, while 
Leinster men served either in the 88th or in the ranks of the 
three regiments which are now recruited in England (44th, 58th, 
and 67th).*4 This form of military service, however, was not 
destined to be permanent. In October 1805 the victory of Trafal- 
gar freed Great Britain from the menace of invasion, and in the 
following year the Acts of 1803 and 1804 for the army of reserve 
or additional force, as it was calied, were repealed, and the militia 
resumed its old position as the mainstay of home defence. Like 
the militia, the additional force had proved a valuable reserve 
and training-ground for the regular army. About half of the 
men eventually volunteered for general service. 

The fear of invasion produced other remarkable results, some 
of which are visible to this day, in the shape of the martello towers 
which stud the coast, particularly in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Dublin. These were erected to command possible landing- 
places and to watch the sea. Each mounted a small gun. They 
are very solidly built, and their cost of construction was usually 
from £2,000 to £3,000. As they were never put to the test, it 
is impossible to say whether they would have hampered an 
attempt at invasion. At the same time the maritime population 
was organized for defence. At the chief ports and fishing towns 
corps of sea fencibles were formed. These were what might be 
called naval volunteers, trained in the use of armed boats and 


small vessels. They were not expected to serve out of their own 
* G. M‘Entagart, mayor of Drogheda, to Nepean, 8 March 1804 (Genera! Recruiting 
Book, 1802-4). 
2 44 Geo. ITT, c. 74. 
** Government Correspondence Book, Military, 1804-5. 
*¢ Return of November 1804 (Government Correspondence Book, Military). 
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district, and were probably used as patrols and scouts. Admiral 
Bowen, in a report of 1807,*° speaks very highly of their zeal and 
usefulness, and estimates their total strength in Ireland at from 
10,000 to 15,000 men. With a view to obtaining speedy intelli- 
gence a system of signal stations was established, and along one 
road, that from Dublin to Galway, a chain of semaphore telegraphs 
was constructed. A further remarkable outcome of this period 
was a kind of agricultural census taken for military purposes in 
1803 and 1804. It was of course essential for the authorities 
to be informed on such points as the amount of provisions to 
be obtained locally, or the number of horses and cars available. 
Questions were sent out, the replies to which have been in many 
cases preserved, giving a valuable picture of the economic condi- 
tions of Ireland in the early years of the nineteenth century. 
After Trafalgar the military history of Ireland becomes dull and 
uneventful. Invasion was practically impossible, and rebellion, 
which in Ireland is usually dependent on foreign support, became 
much less feasible. Accordingly there is little that is striking 
to record in the remaining years of the war. In 1806 another 
regular regiment was raised in Ireland, namely the 101st, recruited 
by Lord Dillon from the peasantry in and around Loughglynn, 
County Roscommon.** But Ireland’s chief part in this later 
period of the war was that of a dépét, both of men and supplies, 
for the armies already in the field. Sir Arthur Wellesley came to 
Dublin as chief secretary in 1807. Even then he seems to have 
been looking forward to active command, for all the records of 
his tenure of office show him to have been much more concerned 
with military affairs than with civil. In April 1807 a training 
camp for a brigade of light infantry was established in the Phoenix 
Park. In July 1808 Wellesley sailed from Cork for Portugal, 
taking with him the troops trained under his own eye. The gaps 
in his ranks were from time to time filled up both by the ordinary 
recruiting and by volunteering from the militia. Returns dealing 
with the contribution from the Irish militia *? are extant and show 
that between September 1806 and January 1813, 28,499 recruits 
were sent to the line, most of whom eventually found their way 
to the Peninsula. The 88th Connaught Rangers was a favourite 
regiment with these militia volunteers. In 1808 it received no 
fewer than 511 men from this source alone, in 1809, 278, and in 
1810, 299. Of the other Irish regiments the most notable in this 
connexion are the 27th Inniskillings and 87th, which received heavy 


35 Appended to letter, Richmond to Hawkesbury, 13 November 1807 (Government 
Correspondence Book, Military). 


3¢ T am indebted to Mr. W. G. Strickland, M.R.1.A., for information relating to this 
regiment. 


3? In bundle called ‘ Militia Volunteers to Line’. 
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reinforcements from local militia. But these volunteers in greater 
or lesser number are to be found in the muster-rolls of almost 
every regiment in the army. The 74th, now reckoned a Scottish 
regiment, received, in 1809 and 1810, 696 Irish militiamen into 
its ranks. Other English and Scottish regiments prominent in this 
way are the Ist Royals, llth, 13th, 3lst, and 59th.**> Ordinary 
recruiting in Ireland at this period showed a yearly average of 
4,500 men.9 

Wellington’s troops in the Peninsula were provisioned almost 
entirely from Ireland. The salt meat, on which the soldier and 
sailor were then fed, was shipped in barrels from Cork. Cargoes 
of corn went outward to Portugal, partieularly of oats for the 
cavalry and transport horses. Clothes and equipment were largely 
supplied in Ireland. Shoes worn out on the bad roads of the 
Peninsula were often replaced by others of Irish manufacture. 
The northern linen industry furnished the soldier’s shirt, and his 
uniform was not improbably woven in the looms of the Dublin 
Liberties. War conditions, generally speaking, brought great 
prosperity to the country. When peace came, its blessings were 
marred by dull trade and high prices, by unemployment aggra- 
vated by the numbers of disbanded soldiers thrown on the labour 
market, by bad harvests, famine and typhus fever. These things 
are, as it were, the concomitants of ‘the morning after’. War 
is an evil to be avoided by every honourable means. Still, when 
it does come, it behoves all to take a proper share in its burdens. 
Surveying this period as a whole, it can be said that Ireland, 
though suffering from many grievances, long disaffected and for 
a while in rebellion, nevertheless played an important part in 
winning the war. For the first time for several generations, 
Irish soldiers were seen in large numbers fighting in the British 
ranks. From 1793 to 1815 probably at least 150,000 Irish 
recruits passed through the army. How well they fought let 
Badajoz, Barrosa, Waterloo attest. That comradeship in arms 
of the fiery, dashing Celt with the stubborn and imperturbable 
Saxon produced brilliant results and, among other things, it 
laid the foundations of mutual respect. > - Cee 


88 Various returns dealing with militia volunteering are entered from time to time 
in Government Correspondence Books, Military. 
3* Recruiting Books and Papers, 1808-12. 





Notes and Documents 


The Regnal Dates of Alfred, Edward the Elder, and 
Athelstan 


So far as there can be said to be an accepted regnal table of 
the kings of Wessex it is that contained in the works of Mr. 
Plummer, Sir James Ramsay, the late Dr. Hodgkin, and Professor 
Oman,} all of which agree in assigning the death of Alfred to the 
year 900, that of Edward the Elder to 924, and that of Athelstan 
to 940. The first of these dates has given rise to much contro- 
versy ;* the second has attracted little criticism ; the third is 
not usually challenged. The object of this article is to show that 
the true dates are, respectively, 899, 925, and 939. Since no one of 
the problems involved in these dates can be solved except in 
conjunction with the others, and since the key to the two former 
is supplied by the accurate solution of the third, it will be well to 
begin by examining the evidence for the date of Athelstan’s 
death, and then to work backwards. 


[. THe Date oF ATHELSTAN’S DEATH - 


The principal authority for placing the death of Athelstan 
in 940 is the Old English Chronicle, the several versions of which 
are here in agreement. The entry in the Parker manuscript (A) 
runs as follows : 


940. Here king Athelstan died on 6 Kal. Nov. [27 October], forty 


winters but a night after king Alfred died. And Edmund atheling suc- 
ceeded to the kingdom; and he was then 18 winters old. And king 
Athelstan reigned 14 years and 10 weeks.® 


This date has been everywhere accepted.4 But the Chronicle 


» Plummer, T'wo Saxon Chronicles Parallel (1892, 1899); Ramsay, Foundations 
of England (1898); Hodgkin, Political History of England, vol. i (1906); Oman, 
England before the Norman Conquest (1910). 

* See, in particular, Mr. W. H. Stevenson, ante, xiii. 71-7 (January 1898), and the 
correspondence in the Athenaeum, 1898-1901. 

* The Cottonian MS. Otho B. xi (commonly known as W) gives 941 as the date 
of this entry, and this was also the original reading of A (Plummer, ii. 142). William 
of Malmesbury and Florence of Worcester both give 940, but a reference to their text 
shows that each has copied directly from the Chronicle. 

* Sir James Ramsay has since modified the view expressed in his Foundations of 
England (Athenaeum, 3 November 1900), but his conclusions have been overlooked, 
or rejected, by subsequent writers. 
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itself reveals objections to it. To begin with, it is stated that 
Athelstan’s death, on 27 October 940, took place ‘ 40 winters 
but a night’ after the death of Alfred, which event all the manu- 
scripts of the Chronicle assign to 26 October 901. It follows 
either that the reckoning ‘40 winters’ is inaccurate or that 
a mistake has been made by the chronicler in the date under 
which he records one or other, or both, of the royal obits.° The 
fact that the date 901 is now generally admitted to be erroneous 
does not justify us in accepting 940 without inquiry. A more 
serious objection is the discrepancy between the length of 
Athelstan’s reign as estimated in the Chronicle, namely, 14 years 
and 10 weeks, and the conflicting dates 924 (manuscripts B, C, D) 
and 925 (manuscripts A, F) under which the same authority 
records the king’s accession. If the calculation ‘14 years and 
10 weeks’ is accurate, and unless both dates, 924 and 925, are 
incorrect, it is obvious that the termination of Athelstan’s reign 
cannot have fallen later than 939. Again, if 940 is the right date, 
a reign of 14 years and 10 weeks must have had its beginning in 
926, a year which has never been suggested as a probable one for 
Athelstan’s accession. The only escape from the dilemma for 
those who accept both the date 940 and the arithmetic is to 
assume that the chronicler is reckoning Athelstan’s reign from 
some event subsequent to his accession, e. g. some unrecorded 
coronation as Basileus of Britain, a conjecture which there 
is no evidence to justify.® 

But the gravest objection which the Chronicle raises against 
its own date is supplied in a later annal. In narrating the death 
of Athelstan’s successor, Edmund, under the year 946, the 
chronicler says that he ‘ held the kingdom six and a half years’, a 
period which, since Edmund’s murder took place on St. Augustine’s 
Mass-day (26 May), would give us the autumn of 939 as the latest 
possible date for his accession. This objection is more serious 
than it may appear, for the accuracy of the date 946 is not open 
to question.? Advocates of 940 might claim that it would be easy 
for the chronicler to make a slip in his subtraction and assign to 
Edmund a reign of a year’s longer duration than that which he 
actually enjoyed; but we must also remember that it was at 

* The variant reading of W, ‘41 winters’, which was also the original reading of 
A, does not remove the discrepancy. 

* Mr. Stevenson (Athenacum, 16 July 1898) and Mr. Plummer (ii. 132) suggest 
that the ‘14 years’ of Athelstan’s reign may have been reckoned from the sub- 
mission of the rulers of Scotland, Bernicia, and Wales recorded by manuscript D, s. a. 
926 (12 July). But a reference to other authorities shows that the date 926 is an 
error for 927 ; moreover there is nothing to substantiate Mr. Plummer’s hypothesis 


that the submission of the north may have been followed by Athelstan’s solemn 
coronation as Basileus. See also below, p. 523 n. 20. 


7 Cf. Birch, Cartularium Saxonicum, vol. ii, where the series of Edmund's charters 
closes in 946, and those of Edred begin the same year. 
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least as easy for the scribe to record an event under the numeral 
of a wrong year. None of the extant versions of the Chronicle 
can lay claim to the authority of an archetype, and each version 
teems with chronological errors ; indeed it is generally recognized 
that there is scarcely an annal in this section of the work which 
has not become misplaced in the process of copying. On the 
other hand, the numerical calculations contained in the Chronicle 
are not open to suspicion in the same degree. Leaving out of 
account the period 871-946 as being for the purposes of this 
inquiry still sub iudice, the reckonings of the lengths of the mon- 
archs’ reigns, wherever these can be tested, can be shown on each 
occasion to be accurate.* It is therefore extremely hazardous to 
reject the chronicler’s arithmetic in favour of a year-date where 
the authority of the two is in conflict. 

If we turn from the Chronicle to external sources we shall find 
that the evidence for 939 is overwhelming. We have, in the first 
place, the testimony of Symeon of Durham, whose Historia 
Regum embodies an old Northumbrian chronicle which appears 
to be of almost contemporary compilation.® These northern 
annals constitute a valuable independent authority ; for although 
sometimes inaccurate in their notices of southern occurrences 
they are generally trustworthy in their presentment of Northum- 
brian history and supply us with most of the information which 
we possess concerning the course of events in the north of England 
between the death of Athelstan and the murder of Edmund. 
Moreover, the Northumbrian chronicle is here unusually generous 
of detail; and its record of Athelstan’s death, under the year 
939, is brought into immediate connexion with the revolution 
at York which broke out the instant the breath was out of the 
body of the victor of Brunanburh. We cannot reject Symeon’s 
date for the death of Athelstan without rejecting also his version 
of the events which followed, the only version which enables us 
to reconstruct this complicated chapter of Northumbrian history 
upon a consistent and intelligible hypothesis. 

The evidence of the Northumbrian annals is confirmed by 
Aithelwerd, whose chronicle, completed before 975, may also 
be regarded as contemporary. The manuscript of Aithelwerd’s 
work perished in the Cottonian fire of 1731; it seems to have 
contained no year-numbers, those which appear in modern 
editions representing merely marginal annotations made by 

* A case in point is that of Egbert, to whom the Parker manuscript assigns a reign 
of thirty-seven winters and seven months, although recording the king’s accession 
under 800 and his death under 836. The date now accopted for Egbert is 802-39, 


the chronicler’s arithmetic being thus shown to be more accurate than his marginal 
numerals. 


* See the introductions to Arnold's edition of Symeon and Stubbs’s edition of 
Roger of Hoveden (both in the Rolls Serics) ; also Plummer, 11. Ixxiii and note. 
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Savile and subsequent commentators.!° Hence in interpreting 
the author’s chronology we have nothing to guide us save the 
text. thelwerd’s narrative is here very meagre; but he tells 
us that the death of Athelstan took place two years after the 
battle of Brunanburh and seven years before the murder of 
Edmund, the exact length of whose reign he estimates as 6} years. 
That the tragedy at Pucklechurch occurred in May 946 does 
not admit of doubt; whilst the date commonly assigned to 
the battle of Brunanburh, viz. 937, can also be shown to be 
correct. We are therefore justified in assuming that Aithelwerd 
intended to signify that Athelstan died in the autumn of 939. 

Turning from the jejune compilations of English chroniclers 
to the more workmanlike products of the Irish monasteries, we 
find still stronger support for this date. The Annals of Ulster, 
s.a. ‘938 (alias 939)’,.™ relate in words which testify to the 
impression made by the event upon intelligent contemporaries, 
that ‘ Athelstan, king of the Saxons, the pillar of dignity of the 
western world, died a quiet death’. The passage occurs in its 
right position in the annal—it is the penultimate entry out of 
seven—exactly where we should look to find it in view of the 
fact that Athelstan died in October.!2 The credit of the Annals of 
Ulster amongst historians stands high : on almost every occasion 
where it is possible to verify their references to events in England 
both in the century preceding the death of Alfred and in that 
which followed the murder of Edmund, the accuracy of their 
dating can be vindicated. Where their chronology is at variance 
with that of the English Chronicle the latter can generally be 
shown to be erroneous. 

Thus northern, southern, and Irish authorities agree in placing 
Athelstan’s death in 939. A final argument may be drawn from 
the dates attached to the charters granted by Athelstan and 
Edmund during the period 939-41. We have seen that the 
Chronicle estimates the duration of Athelstan’s reign as 14 years 


0 See the note by Professor Stenton, ante, xxiv. 79-84 (1909). 

" Annals of Ulster, ed. W. Hennessy, p. 459. The chronology of these annals 
is for several centuries uniformly one year in arrears. From 890 onwards the error 
is rectified by the insertion of the true date, with an alias, in brackets after the marginal 
numeral. Thus throughout the tenth century each annal appears with a double date, 
of which the second is invariably correct. This duplicated dating disappears in 1014, 
when the error is removed by the simple expedient of passing immediately from 
* 1012 (alias 1013)’ to 1014, the year of the battle of Clontarf. 

#2 The Annals of Ulster, unlike the English Chronicle, begin the year on 1 January 

13 Good examples are provided by the deaths of Offa (796) and Ceolwulf (821), 
kings of the Mercians, that of Aithelwulf (858), and the battle of Farnham (893). In 
each case the Annals of Ulster, corrected in accordance with the principle indicated 
in note 11, confirm the dates I have placed in brackets, which are those now generally 
accepted. Whilst the error of one year in the dating of the Annals of Ulster is uniform 
and must always be allowed for, the chronological dislocation which runs through 
the English Chronicle is variable, and subject to disconcerting fluctuations. 
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and 10 weeks. The number of the king’s charters collected by 
Mr. Birch in his Cartularium Saxonicum is 110, that is, roughly, 
eight charters to each year. Out of these 110, six, i. e. rather less 
than the annual average, belong to the year 939. These six are 
the last of the series: Mr. Birch’s collection includes no charter 
of Athelstan’s grant which bears the date 940. An analysis of 
the charters issued by Athelstan’s successor yields results which 
are still more suggestive. The number of Edmund’s charters 
printed by Mr. Birch is seventy, giving, for a reign of six and a 
half years, an average of about eleven per annum. Of these 
seventy no less than fifteen bear the date 940, whilst only six 
belong to 941. If Edmund succeeded Athelstan on 27 October 
940, supposing the year to have begun on 25 December, it would 
follow that all the charters granted by Athelstan between 25 
December 939 and 27 October 940 must have perished, but that 
no less than fifteen have survived out of those issued by Edmund 
during the brief interval between 27 October 940 and the following 
Christmas. Even had we no other evidence that Athelstan died 
in 939, the inference to be drawn from these charters would be 
almost irresistible. 

One other circumstance should be noted, although if it stood 
alone it would be hazardous to draw any conclusion from it. 
The Chronicle tells us, s.a. 940, that Edmund wis ‘ 18 winters 
old’ at his accession. The same authority, s. a. 937, lays stress 
upon his share as atheling in the victory of Brunanburh. Now, 
if Edmund was only 18 in October 940, he cannot have been 
more than 15 in 937; but if we place his accession in October 
939 he will appear as having been 16 at the time of the Brunanburh 
campaign, and his precocity will strike us as less surprising. In 
view of the responsible réle he is represented as having filled 
as a leader of the host in the greatest battle fought, until then, 
upon English soil, the addition of a year to his age is, to say the 
least, acceptable. 


Il. THe Date oF EpWARD THE ELDER’sS DEATH 


939 once established as the year of Athelstan’s death, the 
parallel problem with regard to Edward the Elder presents less 
difficulty. We have here no misleading consistency on the part 
of our principal authority. The six versions of the Chronicle 
frankly disagree. Whilst manuscripts A and F place Edward’s 
death in 925, B, C, and D assign the event to 924, the testimony 
of E being neutralized by the fact that it records the obit under 
both years. The length of Edward’s reign is not stated in any 
extant version of the Chronicle, nor are we told the month or 
day of his death ; but we learn from the Hyde Register that the 
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king died on 16 Kal. Aug., i.e. 17 July.'* The events of the year 
of Edward’s death are related by manuscripts B, C, D as follows : 


924. Here king Edward died in Mercia at Fearndune; and very 
shortly afterwards [about 16 days} Ailfweard his son died at Oxford ; 
and their bodies lie at Winchester. And Athelstan was chosen king by 
the Mercians and hallowed at Kingston. .. . 


The notice in A and F is shorter : 


925. Here king Edward died and Athelstan, his son, succeeded to 
the kingdom. 


Which of these conflicting dates, 924 or 925, is correct? The 
former has the support of most modern writers ;1° yet the evi- 
dence for 925 seems conclusive. To start with, we have the definite 
statement in the Chronicle, s.a. 940, that Athelstan reigned 
‘14 years and 10 weeks’. We have seen that Athelstan died on 
27 October 939 ; and a calculation of 14 years and 10 weeks from 
that date brings us back to the summer of 925. We have also 
seen that the chronicler’s arithmetic, admittedly accurate in the 
cases of the kings before 871 and from 946 onwards, can be vindi- 
cated even in the case of Edmund where the reckoning which 
ascribes to that monarch a reign of ‘6} years’ is at variance with 
the marginal dates. Since there is no corresponding instance in 
which the figures can be shown to be wrong, we have, at least, 
strong presumptive evidence that they are as exact here as we 
know them to be in other places and that the date 925, which 
squares with the arithmetic, is more likely to be correct than 
924, which does not. 

Besides the internal evidence of the Chronicle in favour of 
925, we have external authority for this date. Thorne tells us 
that the coronation of Athelstan took place ‘in crastino ordina- 
tionis 8S. Gregorii [i.e. 4 September], 925’; 1” whilst both year 
and day are confirmed by a charter from the Red Book of St. 
Augustine’s, Canterbury, which bears the date ‘925, . . . primo 
anno regni regis Adalstani, die consecrationis eius pridie nonas 
Septembris ’.18 Both Thorne and the Red Book are late authori- 


‘* Liber Vitae of Hyde Abbey, Winchester, ed. W. de G. Birch (Hampshire Record 
Society), 1892. Mr. Stevenson was the first to call attention to this date (Athenaeum, 
16 July 1898). 

‘* The words in brackets occur only in manuscript D. 

‘6 For a discussion of the date of Edward’s death, see Stubbs, Historical Introduc- 
tions to the Rolls Series, p. 1, note (introduction to Memorials of St. Dunstan); also 
Plummer, ii. 132-3. 

" Chronica Gulielmi Thorne, in Twysden, Decem Scriptores. 

‘* Birch, Cart. Sax.ii.317, no. 641. Mr. Plummer hesitates to accept this charter, 
chiefly because it is witnessed by Archbishop Athelm, whom Stubbs (Reg. Sacr. Angl.) 
held to have died in 923. But Adelard, in his Life of Dunstan (Mem. of St. Dunstan, 
pp. 55-6), says that Athelm was the prelate who crowned Athelstan, and there is 
no trustworthy evidence that his successor, Wulfhelm, was archbishop before 926. 
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ties ; but the fact that 4 September fell on a Sunday in 925 is 
strong ground for accepting the year, since West Saxon kings 
appear to have been invariably crowned on a Sunday.'® We 
cannot reject 925 without rejecting 4 September as well.?° 

So far all the evidence seems to point towards one conclusion, 
namely that the date supplied by the Parker manuscript is right, 
and that the annal in B, C, D recording Edward’s death and 
Athelstan’s coronation at Kingston under 924 is one year behind 
the true chronology. Sir James Ramsay, in his Foundations of 
England, adopts a different view. Holding that Edward ‘ cer- 
tainly died in 924 ’ he supposes that Athelstan was really crowned 
twice, the earlier ceremony being that recorded by B, C, D as 
having taken place at Kingston in 924, in the same year as the 
monarch’s accession ; the later, that celebrated on 4 September 
925. ‘Sept. 4’, he says, ‘would be the date of Athelstan’s 
coronation in Wessex . . . delayed till 925 by the opposition of 
tlfweard and Ailfred’;*! and again, ‘a coronation at Kingston 
could only apply, in the first instance at any rate, to the kingdom 
of Mercia.’*2 But we read of no opposition from the side of 
Ailfweard, who was probably already on his death-bed ;** whilst 
the evidence for the conspiracy of the atheling Ailfred, which 
seems to have amounted at most to an intrigue, rests on exceed- 
ingly slender authority.24 Again, Sir James Ramsay’s view that 
a coronation at Kingston would have a specially Mercian signifi- 
cance is quite inadmissible. It has been pointed out that Kingston 
is not in Mercia nor even on the Mercian border ;?° and it may 
be added that all our evidence goes to show that in the tenth 
century Kingston was the normal theatre for the coronation 
ceremonies of West Saxon kings. We know that Edred, Edwy, 
and Ethelred the Unready were crowned there, and we do not 


Manuscript I of the Chronicle—a late authority, but one specially associated with 
Canterbury—places Wulfhelm’s appointment in 925, immediately after the entry 
recording Athelstan’s accession, and hoe does not seem to have gone to Rome for his 
pallium till 927. In any case, the rejection of the charter, for which there seems no 
adequate ground, would not affect the credibility of the date contained in it. The 
fabricator had presumably some authority for it. 

‘° Compare the cases of Edward the Elder (Aithelwerd, s. a. 901), Edred (Florence 
of Worcester, s. a. 946), Edgar (Chron. s. «. 973), Ethelred II (ibid. 979), and Edward 
the Confessor (ibid. 1043), all of whom were crowned upon Sunday. 

*° This was not noticed by Mr. Plummer, who suggests that Athelstan’s hypo- 
thetical coronation as Basileus in 926 (above, note 6) ‘ may have been the coronation 
referred to by Thorne’. But 4 September fell on a Monday in 926, and on a Tuesday 
in 927, the year in which the submission of the northern princes actually took place. 
Both are impossible days for a coronation. 

*t Foundations of England, i. 267. 

2 Jbid. i, 281. 

* He died ‘ 16 days’ after his father (manuscript D, s. a. 924). 

2¢ Birch, Cart. Sarx., nos. 670-1. 

*% Plummer, ii. 133. 
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read of any monarch of their house, with the exception of Edgar,”® 
being ‘ hallowed’ in any other place. Kingston, in a word, was 
the West Saxon Scone, and there is no reason for supposing 
that Athelstan’s coronation there and the function performed on 
4 September 925 are other than one and the same. The theory 
that Athelstan may have been twice crowned—whether first as 
king of Mercia and afterwards as king of Wessex, or originally 
as king of Wessex and later as ‘ Monarch of the whole of Britain ’ *” 
—rests upon pure conjecture, founded in each instance upon 
false premisses. There is equally little historical basis for the 
alternative view that Athelstan was crowned only once, namely, 
at Kingston on 4 September 925, but that this solemnity was 
delayed until a year after his accession to the throne.. Apart 
from the inherent improbability of such postponement—for none 
of the kings of Wessex in the tenth century, with the exception 
of Edgar, appear to have been crowned later than three months 
after their accession—there is evidence to show that Athelstan’s 
consecration took place within the customarily brief interval after 
his formal election as king. Manuscripts B, C, D record the Kings- 
ton coronation, the only ceremony of the kind which we need 
assume to have been performed, in the same year in which they 
enter the deaths of Edward the Elder and Ailfweard ; moreover, 
the author of the ‘ metrical life’ of Athelstan, a valuable inde- 
pendent authority represented in the pages of William of Malmes- 
bury,* describes the king as having been ‘ post mortem patris 
et interitum fratris in regem apud Kingestune coronatus ’. There 
is nothing in the writer’s story, which is here very detailed, to 
suggest that the ceremony was delayed. 

We have seen that all the manuscripts of the Chronicle agree 
in assigning to Athelstan a reign of 14 years and 10 weeks. There 
exists, however, a detached regnal table of the kings of Wessex, 
the manuscript Tiberius A. iii,?® in which the length of Athelstan’s 
reign is quoted as ‘ 14 years 7 weeks and 3 days’. A comparison 
of the data supplied by Tiberius A. iii with the various versions 
of the Chronicle reveals the fact that the regnal calculations 
contained in the former manuscript are, for Athelstan and his 
successors, invariably shorter by a few weeks than those given 

°° Edgar’s coronation was postponed, for some reason which has never been 
satisfactorily explained, till the fourteenth year of his reign, being celebrated at Bath, 
on Whit-Sunday (11 May), 973. 

*7 Supra, notes 6 and 20. 

*8 William of Malmesbury, Gesta Regum, ed. Stubbs (Rolls Series), i, 145-52. For 


Bishop Stubbs’s view of the value of the ‘ metrical life’, see his introduction to vol. ii 
of the same work, pp. lx-Ixiii. 

** 'The Cotton manuscript, Tiberius A. iii, is supposed to have originally formed 
the genealogical preface to MS. B of the Chronicle (Plummer, ii, introduction, § 88). 
The regnal table breaks off at the reign of Edward the Martyr (975-8), in whose 
lifetime it was probably composed. 
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by A, B, C, D. The discrepancy is obviously to be accounted for 
by the assumption that whilst the figures in the Chronicle are 
computed from each monarch’s accession, those in Tiberius A. iii 
are counted from the day of his coronation. Any doubt upon this 
point is removed by the discovery that in four instances out of 
five the figures of Tiberius A. iii bring us back to a Sunday or a 
Monday, the error of twenty-four hours in the latter case (Monday 
being an impossible day for a coronation) being doubtless due to 
the niceties involved in calculating from a day which was held 
to begin at Vespers of the previous evening.®° Now, if we examine 
Tiberius A. iii’s reckoning for the date of Athelstan’s coronation, 
we find that 14 years 7 weeks and 3 days from 27 October 939 
yields Monday, 5 September 925, a date which, allowing for the 
divergence aforesaid, is in absolute agreement with that provided 
by Thorne and the Canterbury charter. Again, the fact that our 
two authorities, the Chronicle and Tiberius A. iii, differ by only 
two and a half weeks as to the duration of the reign is further 
proof, if such be needed, that Athelstan’s coronation took place 
in the same year as his accession, and that that year was 925. 
One other point seems to call for comment. The calculation 
of 14 years and 10 weeks from 27 October 939 gives us 17 August 
as the day of Athelstan’s accession. The Hyde Register tells us 
that Edward died on 17 July.** How are we to explain this 
interregnum of a month between the death of one monarch and 
the election of his successor ? The problem presents no difficulty ; 
for the circumstances of Athelstan’s accession were peculiar. 
Edward died at Farndon on the Dee,” in the course of a punitive 
expedition against the neighbouring city of Chester. Sixteen 


3° The single exception is in the case of Edgar, to whom Tib. A. iii assigns a reign 
of 16 years 8 weeks and 2 nights, a calculation which, reckoning from 8 July 975, 
the date of the king’s death, would give us Wednesday, 11 May 959, as the day of 
his coronation. Edgar was crowned on Whit-Sunday, 11 May 973. It is evident that 
the compiler of the regnal table had the correct day (11 May) in front of him, but 
that he had overlooked the fact that Edgar was not crowned till the fourteenth year 
of his reign. The exception, in short, is one of those which prove the rule, as it affords 
convincing evidence that the reckonings in Tib. A. iii are counted from the king’s 
coronation day, and not from that of his accession. 

3 As Mr. Stevenson has pointed out (Athenaeum, 16 July 1898), there is no reason 
to doubt the accuracy of the date supplied by the Hyde Register, although it is not 
corroborated from any other source. Edward was the founder and benefactor of 
Hyde Abbey, and the monks would scarcely be likely to go wrong as to the day of 
his death. 

% The identification of ‘ Fearndune in Mercia’ has given rise to unaccountable 
misunderstandings. It is generally identified with Farndon in Northamptonshire 
or Faringdon in Berks., but the indications supplied by the author of the ‘ metrical 
life’ (Will. Malmesb., Gesta Regum, i. 146), who tells us that Edward died ‘ apud Fer- 
dunam villam’, having ‘ paucis ante obitum diebus’ reduced the city of Chester, leave 
no doubt whatever as to its locality. See the letter of Mr. Stenton in the Athenaeum, 
4 November 1905. The Cheshire Farndon appears in Domesday as Ferenton, which 
accords with Ferendunam, the alternative reading of William of Malmesbury. 
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days later, i.e. on or about 1 August 925, his second surviving 
son Ailfweard died at Oxford, and father and son were buried 
together at Winchester. It is probable that only the opportune 
death of Alfweard preserved Wessex and Mercia from the 
misfortune of a divided allegiance such as was afterwards witnessed 
in the reign of Edwy. The insistence of manuscripts B, C, D, 
whose annal for 924 is borrowed from the Mercian Register, 
upon the circumstance that after A‘lfweard’s death Athelstan 
, was ‘chosen king by the Mercians’ may perhaps be taken to 
indicate that the younger brother was regarded as king of Mercia 
(but assuredly not of Wessex as well) during the few days he 
survived his father. Some colour for the suggestion that Edward 
had already, in his lifetime, divided his realm between his sons 
is supplied by the fact that Ailfweard is described in the Hyde 
Register as having been ‘ regalibus infulis redimitus ’** On the 
other hand, Athelstan’s ‘ election by the Mercians ’ may possibly 
signify nothing more than that he was hailed as king by the 
army at Farndon, which, in view of the objective of Edward’s 
last expedition, would presumably have consisted for the most 
part of Mercian levies. In either case the interval of a month 
between 17 July and 17 August, which we may take to be the date 
of Athelstan’s formal acclamatio by the West-Saxon witenagemot, 
is quite adequately accounted for by the time which would be 
taken up by the journey across Mercia from Cheshire to Oxford, 
the possible delay in the latter city occasioned by the illness and 
death of Allfweard, the escort of the now double funeral cortége 
from Oxford to Winchester, and the final rites in the capital of 
the West Saxon kings. We gather from the author of the ‘ metri- 
cal life’ that it was not until after the burial of Edward, which 
must have taken place about 16 August, that Athelstan was 
acclamatus in regem** The new monarch’s first care would be 
to ordain preparations for his coronation, which was duly solem- 
nized at Kingston, after the shortest convenient interval, on 
Sunday, 4 September 925. 


f 


Ill. THe Date or ALFRED’s DEATH 


All the versions of the Chronicle agree in assigning Alfred’s 
death to 26 October 901, the date which until twenty years ago 
was generally accepted and which still appears in the majority of 
text-books. The Parker manuscript records the event in these 
words : 


901. Here died Alfred, son of Ethelwulf, six nights before All Hallows 
Mass. He was king over the whole English race but that part which was 
under the dominion of the Danes; and he held the kingdom one and 


% Plummer, ii. 121. 34 Will. Malmesb., Gesta Regum, i. 145. 
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a half less than 30 winters [28 winters and half a year—D, E, F). And 
then Edward his son succeeded to the kingdom. 


It was mainly in reliance upon the date supplied by the Parker 
manuscript, essentially a Winchester chronicle, that the year 1901 
was chosen for the unveiling of King Alfred’s statue in the West 
Saxoncapital. To-day thedate 901 has no champions, and opinion 
is divided between 899 and 900. Mr. W. H. Stevenson was the 
first to bring forward arguments in support of the earlier date ; *° 
but his conclusions, although subsequently accepted by Sir James 
Ramsay, who had originally contested them,** have not generally 
been adopted by later writers upon the history of England before 
the Conquest.*? Even the authoress of the most recent (and the 
most valuable) biography of Alfred, although holding that ‘ the 
balance of probability is in favour of 26 October 899 ’, considers 
the controversy ‘ undetermined ’.** 

Undoubtedly the strongest argument for Mr. Stevenson’s 
date is the statement in the Chronicle, s.a. 901, that Alfred 
reigned ‘ 28 winters and half a year’. We know that the king’s 
accession took place ‘ after Easter’, 871, i. e. in the second half 
of April (Easter in 871 falling on the 15th of that month); and 
a reign of 28} years would thus bring us to the latter part of 
October 899. The accuracy of the other regnal calculations 
contained in the Chronicle, which has already been illustrated 
in the cases of Edmund and Athelstan, affords ground for pre- 
suming that the reckoning ‘ 28} years ’ is correct.5® 

One of the chief arguments hitherto advanced in favour of 
900, as against either 899 or 901, is the passage in the Chronicle, 
s.a. 940, which tells us that Athelstan died ‘ 40 winters but a 
night’ after King Alfred’s death. But we have seen that the 
death of Athelstan must be dated 939, not 940. Again, Sir James 
Ramsay, when arguing in the Athenaeum for 900, attached much 
weight to the statement in manuscript Tiberius A, iii that Edward 
the Elder, whom Sir James held to have died in 924, reigned 


38 Ante, xiii. 71-7 (1898). See also his letters to the Athenaeum, 19 March, 2 April, 
and 16 July 1898. 

%¢ Sir James Ramsay argued for 900 in his Foundations of England and in the 
Athenaeum (2 July and 6 August 1898). His subsequent letter in favour of 899 appeared 
in the Athenaeum of 3 November 1900. 

3? The late Dr. Hodgkin and Professor Oman, writing in 1906 and 1910 respectively, 
prefer 900. Out of seven text-books, published since the Athenaeum controversy of 
1898-1900 and selected at random, I find that only one (by Mr. Hassall) gives 899— 
four out of the remaining six preferring 901 to 900. All give 940 as the date of Athel- 
stan’s death. 

%8 Miss Lees, Alfred the Great, Maker of England (1915), pp. 427-32. 

%* The reading of the Chronicle is supported by the Northumbrian annals incor- 
porated by Symeon (ii. 92), which tell us, s. a. 899, that Alfred reigned ‘ annis xxviii’. 
On the other hand, Florence of Worcester and the Annals of St. Neots give the duration 
of Alfred’s reign as 29} years. 
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‘24 winters’. The length of Edward’s reign is nowhere stated 
in the Chronicle; and the fact that the author of the regnal 
table in Tiberius A. iii gives his reckoning in round numbers, 
omitting those fractions of the year which he calculates with such 
minute precision in the case of each of the kings after Edward, 
may be taken as indicating that his ‘ 24 winters’ is intended to 
be merely a rough estimate. In the case of the kings before 
Edward the figures contained in Tiberius A iii are identical with 
those in the Chronicle, and are obviously borrowed from that 
source. Hence we may conclude that, the Chronicle failing him 
in the case of Edward, the author of Tiberius A. iii made a simple 
calculation for himself, probably reckoning the length of the king’s 
reign by the two year-dates, 901 and 925, supplied by the Parker 
manuscript. The evidence of manuscript Tiberius A. iii must 
therefore be discounted. Fortunately, more authoritative 
information as to the length of Edward’s reign is forthcoming 
from other sources. It has not, I think, been noticed that the 
Annals of St. Neots, s.a. 900, the year in which they record the 
death of Alfred, relate that ‘ Eadwardus, filius ipsius regis 
Aelfredi, unctus est in regem, regnavitque annis xxvi’.4° Since 
Edward died in 925, this would place his accession in 899, not 
900, as stated by the Annals. Unluckily we do not know in what 
year the version of the Chronicle from which the compiler of the 
Annals of St. Neots extracted his material would have placed 
Edward’s death; for the Annals break off suddenly at 914—a 
serious loss to students of Anglo-Saxon history, since it is recog- 
nized that they are based upon a recension of the Chronicle 
earlier and more accurate in its chronology than any which has 
come down to us."' If, as seems possible, the reading ‘ 26 years’ 
was contained, s. a. 900, in this early recension of the Chronicle 
(distinguished by Mr. Plummer as A®) the figures are entitled to 
the same degree of credence as attaches to the rest of the Chronicle’s 
arithmetic, and may be regarded as presumably correct. 

In addition to this mass of arithmetical data, all pointing to 
899 as the year of Alfred’s death, we have more direct authority 
for the date. Symeon of Durham gives us 899 no less than three 
times : first, in his Historia Dunelmensis Ecclesiae ;* secondly, 
in that part of his Historia Regum in which he embodies the 
Northumbrian chronicle which we have already found trust- 
worthy in the case of Athelstan ; and, lastly, in a later section 
of the same work, although the material for this part of the book 
is borrowed directly from the chronicle of his contemporary, 


4° Annals of St. Neots, in Asser’s Life of King Alfred, ed. W. H. Stevenson (1904), 
p. 143. 

“| Stevenson, ibid., p. 105. See also Plummer, ii, pp. cii-ciii. 

® Sym. Dun. i. 71. 
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Florence of Worcester, whose own date, 901, Symeon deliberately 
corrects.” The Annals of Lindisfarne, derived from a parallel 
source, are in harmony with Symeon of Durham. The northern 
authorities are, thus, solid for 899, support for which is also 
forthcoming from southern sources. Professor Stenton has shown 
that a literal interpretation of the chronology of Aithelwerd 
yields 899 as the year of Alfred’s death ; 44 and the date is in 
harmony with Aithelwerd’s subsequent statement that Edward 
was crowned upon Whit-Sunday, 900. We are indebted to the 
same writer for another piece of information which confirms 
the dating of the Northumbrian annals. These tell us, s. a. 900, 
that ‘ Ethelbald was ordained to the bishopric of the city of York’. 
Aithelwerd records the same event, stating that it took place in 
London in the same year as Edward’s coronation. We have, 
thus, two authorities, wholly independent of one another, for 
their arrangement of their material is different—Symeon, for 
example, makes no reference to Edward’s coronation—yet whose 
accounts of the occurrences of 899-900 are in complete agreement. 

It is to be regretted that the Annals of Ulster, which provided us 
with evidence for the date of Athelstan’s death, should make 
no reference to that of Alfred ; but some indication as to the date 
of the event is afforded even by their silence. The annal for 
* 898 (alias 899) ’ 4 is the shortest for several centuries, and its 
abnormal brevity sufficiently accounts for the omission to note 
the king’s demise. On the other hand, the annal for ‘899 (alias 
900)’ is of the usual length, relating amongst other happenings 
the death of ‘ Domnall, son of Constantine, king of Alba’ (i. e. 
Donald VI of Scotland, 889-900). Seeing that the Annals of 
Ulster record the deaths of Offa, Ethelwulf, Athelstan, Edgar, 
and other important English kings, it is a little improbable that 
they would have neglected to chronicle that of Alfred the Great 
had he died in the same year as the relatively insignificant Donald. 

In view of the weight of the evidence pointing to the conclusion 
that Alfred died in 899, how are we to account for the fact that 
the Annals of St. Neots, our most trustworthy guide to the chrono- 
logy of this period, place the death of the great king in 900? A 
comparison of the Annals with the chronicle of AXthelwerd 
supplies the key not to this mystery only, but to many of the 
chronological conundrums of the ninth and tenth centuries. 
Aithelwerd and the Annals of St. Neots are the only two of our 
authorities which refer to the coronation of Edward. The former 
tells us that Alfred died ‘ on the seventh day before the solemnity 


*® Jbid. ii. 92 and 120. 


“* Ante, xxiv. (January 1909) 79-80. Aithelwerd’s chronology is here quite con- 
sistent and straightforward. 


** Ann. Ulster, i. 415: 899 is, of course, the year intended ; see above, note 11. 
VOL. XXXII.—NO. CXXVIII. Mm 
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of All Saints’ in a year which must be our 899, and that his 
successor was crowned on the following Whit-Sunday. The 
Annals of St. Neots record Alfred’s death as having occurred in 
900, on 7 Kal. Nov. (26 October), and add that ‘in the same 
year Edward, son of the said king Alfred, was anointed king ’. 
We have no reason to doubt the veracity of Aithelwerd’s state- 
ment that Edward’s coronation took place upon Whit-Sunday, 
which in 900 fell on 8 June; and the conclusion is therefore 
irresistible that the author of the earliest known version of the 
Chronicle, that upon which the Annals of St. Neots are based, 
regarded 26 October 899 and 8 June 900 as falling within the 
same annalistic year. We are thus furnished with convincing 
evidence of a phenomenon of which we have repeated indications 
in the Alfredian section of the Chronicle, namely, that in the 
south of England at this period the year was generally estimated 
by annalists as beginning in the autumn at some date not later 
than the month of October preceding the Ist of January of the 
Julian year.*® 

What was the first day of the Anglo-Saxon calendar-year ? 
Mr. A. Anscombe has brought forward evidence *’ to show that 
in Northumbria in Bede’s time, and at least as late as the middle 
of the eighth century, the year was calculated by the Caesarian 
Indiction and was held to begin on 24 September, i.e. three 
months earlier than our modern New Year’s Day. Thus an 
occurrence which took place, for example, on 24 September 750 
would be regarded as falling within the year 751, and the other 
events of the period 24 September—31 December would be 
similarly one year post-dated. If we conclude, as it seems we are 
bound to do, that in the first half of the tenth century there 
were southern chroniclers who still adhered to this system of 
computation while the Northumbrian annalists had abandoned 
it before 899, the discrepancies between our authorities as to the 
obit years of Alfred and Athelstan will be partially explained, 
whilst many other chronological difficulties will vanish. It 
follows that the error of the chronicler in assigning the death 
of Athelstan to October 940 was from his own point of view no 
error, since by 27 October 940 he presumably meant to convey 
the date which we should render 27 October 939, and which was 
so rendered, as we have seen, by his Northumbrian and Irish 
contemporaries. It follows also that 26 October 900, the date 
under which the Annals of St. Neots record the death of Alfred, 
is equivalent to our 26 October 899. The erroneous date 901 which 


‘* Thus the solar eclipse of 29 October 878 is entered by the Chronicle under 
879, and the death of Carloman, king of France (12 December 884), under 885. Other 
instances are cited by Mr. Stevenson (ante, xiii. 75 and Asser, p. 282, note). 

“ Athenaeum, 22 September 1900. 
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survives in extant versions of the Chronicle is to be accounted 
for by the chronological dislocation of one year and upwards 
which runs through the whole of the Parker manuscript from 
893 to 924.48 The fact that the death of Edward the Elder in 
925 has escaped becoming involved in this confusion of dating 
is probably due to the fact that Edward died in July, the error 
of manuscripts B, C, D in entering his death under 924 being 
doubtless connected with the gap of three years which separates 
this annal from the preceding entry in the Mercian Register.*® 

The dates 900 and 940, though not in a sense inaccurate, 
conflict with our modern system of reckoning and even with that 
adopted by the Chronicle itself from the reign of Edmund onwards. 
The situation thus created finds a parallel in the seventeenth 
century. According to the Old Style then in use in England, 
which began the year on 25 March, Queen Elizabeth died in 
1602, Charles I in 1648, Charles II in 1684, and William III in 
1701. Historians rightly correct these dates to their modern 
equivalents, 1603, 1649, 1685, and 1702. If we apply the same 
principle, as consistency requires, to the period 871-946, the 
regnal table of the kings of Wessex will run as follows : 

ALFRED. 871-899, October 26, i.e. ‘one and a half less than 30 winters’ 
(Parker MS. s. a. 901). 

Epwarp I, 899-925, July 17, i.e. ‘ 26 years’ (Annals of St. Neots, 
s.a. 900). 

ATHELSTAN. 925-939, October 27, i.e. ‘14 years and 10 weeks’ 
(Parker MS. s.a. 940). 

Epmunp I. 939-946, May 26, i.e. ‘six and a half years’ (ibid. s.a. 
946). 


Murray L. R. BEAVEN. 


Magister Gregorius de Mirabilibus Urbis Romae 


Tuis tract is printed for the first time from what seems to be 
the only extant manuscript. It is in the library of St. Catharine’s 
College, Cambridge, where its press-mark is L. v. 87, a vellum 


48 See Plummer, i. 85 (note), and passim. 

‘* There remains the difficulty that Florence of Worcester (s. a. 901) and Ann. of 
St. Neots (s.a. 900) each assign to Alfred a reign of 294 years, although the former 
places the king’s accession in 871 and his death in 901. Florence’s treatment of his 
authorities is always so cavalier that his arithmetic may be disregarded, although 
Mr. Stevenson suggests an explanation of it (ante, xiii. 72, n. 8). In the case of the 
Ann. of St. Neots, which is a late compilation, it is possible that the author may 
himself have altered 28} into 29} in ignorance of the fact that the October 900 of 
his version of the Chronicle was equivalent to our 899. But it is more probable that 
the mistake has arisen out of the compiler’s lack of familiarity with the English 
tongue, the language of this particular passage in the Chronicle being unusually 
obscure. See Stevenson, Asser, p. 105, note. 


Mm2 
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book of 204 leaves, of the thirteenth century (near 1300). The 
contents are: 


1. Historia Alexandri Magni (an abridgement of Julius Valerius) 

mutilated at the beginning . 

. Letter of Alexander to Aristotle 

. Letters of Alexander and Dindimus 

. Peregrinatio Antiochie (the anonymous Gesta F rancorum) P 

. An extract from Henry of Huntingdon (Lib. i. 1-12, Rolls ed.) 
followed by a list of shires and hides 

. Giraldi Cambrensis Topographia Hiberniae ; a copy a the first 
edition, unknown to the editor of the Rolls text . ‘ - 1055 

. Physiognomia trium auctorum ‘ : ‘ . 168 

. The present tract, which occupies ff. 190a- 2034. 
The last leaf of it (f. 203) has been for the most part cut away, but 

apparently none of the text is gone : the verso is blank. 


Though Magister Gregorius has never been printed before, 
he is not altogether unknown. In Arturo Graf’s Roma nella 
memoria e nelle immaginazioni del Medio Evo (i. 63, Turin 1881) 
the state of knowledge concerning him is well summarized. In 
1851, says Graf, C. P. Bock announced the discovery of a new 
text of the Mirabilia by Magister Gregorius: then, after a delay 
of twenty years, he gave further particulars in a review of Parthey’s 
edition of the Mirabilia, contributed to the Bonn Theologisches 
Litteraturblatt, now discontinued (1870, coll. 344-54). He had 
not, it then appeared, found a manuscript of the text, but had 
read the passages cited from it by Ranulph Higden in the first 
book of the Polychronicon. This he had only seen in manuscripts, 
for the earlier editors did not print that portion of Higden. It is, 
of course, included in the Rolls edition, and was, in fact, in print 
when Bock wrote his article. So far as my information goes, no 
one since Bock has increased our knowledge of Magister Gregorius. 


I 


Higden’s extracts had perhaps better precede the reprint of 
the full text. I take them from the Rolls Series edition of the 
Polychronicon, by Churchill Babington (1865), italicizing the words 
which are actually quoted from Gregorius. In practically all 
cases Higden has abridged and paraphrased his original: he 
has, besides, disregarded the order of his source, and this is just 
worth noting, because C. P. Bock, in the article already mentioned, 
lays some stress upon the order in which the various monuments 
are described, and draws conclusions (which are now seen to be 
unwarranted) as to the topographical basis of Gregorius’s work. 

Higden quotes from most parts of Gregorius. The sections 
he passes over entirely are: §§ 7 (on the Spinario), 13 (two statues 
of Solomon and Bacchus), 14 (palace of the sixty Cornuti), 
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16 (temple of Pallas), 17 (palace of Augustus), 18 (other palaces), 
23 (various triumphal arches), 24 (arch of Pompey), 25 (column 
of Fabricius), 2 3(pyramid of Augustus), 30 (Pharos of Alexandria) : 
eleven out of thirty-three. There is evidence that his text ended 
at the same point as that of our manuscript. The last words of 
our text describe a tablet inscribed with ‘ the greater precepts of 
the law ’ in the form of aphorisms in which ‘ nearly all the words 
have to be supplied ’ by the reader. Higden gives this last clause, 
and proceeds to quote ten lines of a poem (which may be seen in 
Riese’s Anthol. Lat. no. 762, ll. 9-18) on the sounds produced by 
various song-birds. It seems as if he thought that these lines 
were inscribed on the tablet, and I draw the conclusion that in 
his manuscript of Gregorius they had been written at the end of 
the text for no particular reason—as many such extracts are 
scribbled in blank spaces in manuscripts—by some subsequent 
scribe. I also conclude that our text of Gregorius is incomplete. 
The tract is duly furnished with a prologue, and a peroration 
must have been intended. 

Higden’s quotations serve to correct our manuscript in more 
than one place: notably in § 21, where we are helped by him 
to the reading antonomastice for antonomia site, and in § 29, 
where we restore the omitted word acum. Our manuscript, then, 
was not the one he used. 

In the introduction (1. xxix) Babington speaks of the tract, 
but not unnaturally confuses it with the printed Mirabilia. 
Higden, however, in his list of authorities (p. 22) is quite explicit. 
After Petrus Comestor and before Bede he enters : 

Magister Gregorius in libro de mirabilibus Romae 


(I follow the reading of the MSS. C (Magd. Coll. Oxon. 181) and 
D (St. John’s Coll. Cambr. 12)). 
The quotations all occur in Lib. 1, cap. xxv. De Urbe Roma. 


p- 207. multa et varia scripserunt auctores, potissime tamen frater 
Martinus de conditione eius, magister vero Gregorius de urbis mirabilibus 
perstrinxit digna memoratu. 

p- 212. Gregorius. Inter urbis huius mirabilia arte magica seu opere 
humano constructa quorum adhuc restant vestigia miranda, sunt tot pro- 
munctoria turrium, tot aedificia palatiorum. 

Greg. Title of tract, title of § 1, and first lines of text. 

Ranulphus. Etiam nunc veri sunt versus illi Hildeberti Cenomannensis 
episcopi quos ponit Willielmus Malmesburiensis in libro suo de regibus. 

Par tibi Roma nihil cum sis fere tota ruina, 
Fracta docere potes integra quanta fores. 
Quoted by Greg. § 1. 

Gregorius. Fuerunt et palatia egregia in honorem imperatorum 
aliorumque illustrium virorum constructa, inter quae erat palatium 
maius in medio urbis in signum monarchiae orbis: item palatium Pacis, 
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ubi Romulus posuit statuam suam auream dicens: ‘Non cadet donec 
virgo pariat ’: quod et cecidit Christo nascente. 
So far this is not represented in our text of Gregorius. 

Palatium Diocletiani columnas habet ad iactum lapilli tam altas et 
tam magnas quod a centum viris per totum annum operantibus viz una earum 
secari possit. 

Condensed from § 15. 

Apud templum Pantheon quod fuit omnium deorum modo est ecclesia 
omnium sanctorum, et autonomastice (leg. ant-) dicitur sancta Maria 
Rotunda et habet in latitudine spatium ducentoruyn sexaginta pedum. 

Condensed from § 21. 
Prope illud templum est arcus triumphalis Augusti Caesaris marmoreus, 
in quo gesta ipsius describuntur. 
Condensed from § 22. 
Ibi quoque est arcus Scipionis qui devicit Hannibalem. 
Condensed from § 26. 

The two next sentences (“Item ad 8. Stephanum . . . Item in Capitolio’) 
are not from Greg. Then follows a section headed Ranulphus, in the course 
of which Greg., though not named, has been used (p. 216). 

Romae fuit domus quaedam consecrata . . . cuius cryptae parvelum adhuc 
apparent horrendae et inaccessibiles: in qua etiam domo statuae omnium 
provinciarum ponebantur arte magica, quarum quaelibet nomen provinciae 
suae in se gerebat scriptum in pectore, et nolam argenteam circa collum, 
quae, si qua gens contra Romam insurgeret, statim imago illius vertebat 
dorsum ad imaginem Romae, et tintinnabulum illius imaginis insonabat. 
Unde et sacerdotes gentiles domum illam alternis vicibus custodientes 
nomen imaginis principibus nuntiabant. 

Erat etiam in tecto domus illius eques quidam aeneus concordans 
mobiliter motui illius tmaginis, lanceamque contra gentem illam sic in- 
surgentem dirigebat. Unde et Romani facile hostes suos inpraemeditatos 
occupabant. 

In qua etiam domo tradunt ignem fuisse inextinguibilem, cuius artifex 
requisitus quamdiu duraret respondit ‘Donec virgo pariat’. Unde divul- 
gatum est quod nocte Dominicae nativitatis eques ille cum domo corruit, 
et ignis ille extinctus (est). 

Condensed from § 8. 

Item Beaneus Apollo confectionem quandam sulphuris et nigri salis 
inclusit in vase aeneo, quam candela consecrata incendit, et balneum ibi 
fecit cum thermis perpetuo calentibus. 

Condensed from § 10. 

Erat quoque in domo quadam ferreum simulacrum Bellerophontis 
pondere quindecim millia librarum in aére cum equo suo suspensum, nulla 
catena superius aut stipite inferius sustentatum ; sed lapides magnetes in 
arcubus testudinum sive fornicibus arcuatis circumquaque ponebantur, 


et hinc inde proportionali attractione simulacrum in medio servabant, ita 
ut nullicubi posset dissilire.! 
From § 9. 


1 CD read, attractione consistens quasi sub equilibrata mensura sic manebat. 
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Est ibi theatrum in Heraclea de ipso monte marmoreo ita sculptum ut 
cellulae mansionum et sedilia per gyrum, exitus et antra ex uno solido lapide 
sint sculpta, poniturque hoc totum opus super sex cancros ex ipso etiam 
monte sculptos, ubi nullus tam secrete aut secum aut cum alio loqui poterit 
quin omnes qui in circuitu erant audirent (text of CD). 

From § 11. 

Item iuzta palatium Augusti est murus coctilis descendens per portam 
Asinariam a summis montibus, qui immensis fornicibus aquaeductum 
sustentat : per quem amnis a montanis fontibus per spatium unius diaetae 
urbi illabitur, qui aereis fistulis postmodum divisus universis palatiis Wdmae 
quondam influebat. Fluvius namque Tiberis equis est salubris, sed hominibus 
noxius ; quamobrem a quatuor urbis partibus per artificiosos meatus Romani 
veteres aquas recentes venire fecerunt : quibus dum res publica floruit, quic- 
quid libuit consummare licuit.2 Iuzta hunc murum aquaeductus est illud 
balneum Beanei de quo supra dicitur. 

From § 18. 

What follows next (‘In albisterio . . .’ of an inextinguishable candle, and 
a section headed Ranulphus on the discovery of the body of Pallas, son of 
Evander) is not from Gregory. 

p. 224. De statuis et signis Romae. Fuit apud Romam taurus aeneus 
in speciem Iovis transformati, qui mugienti et gesticulanti simillimus vide- 
batur. 

From § 3. 


Fuit et imago Veneris eo modo quo quondam nudo corpore Paridi se 


ostendebat, ita artificiose composita ut in niveo imaginis ore sanguis 
recens natare videretur. 


From § 12. 

Est etiam ibi pyramis Romuli ubi sepeliebatur iuxta ecclesiam beati 
Petri, quam peregrini, qui semper frivolis abundant, dicunt fuisse acervum 
segetis beati Petri, quem cum Nero rapuisset in lapideum collem pristinae 
quantitatis ferunt fuisse conversum. 

From § 27. 

Inter omnes pyramides mirabilior est pyramis Iulit Caesaris habens 
in altitudine ducentos quinquaginta pedes, in cuius summo fuit sphaera 
aenea cineres et ossa Iulit continens. De quo colosseo quidam metricus 
sic ait : 

Si lapis est unus, dic qua fuit arte levatu ; 
Si lapides plures, dic ubi contigui. 

Hanc autem pyramidem super quatuor leones fundatam peregrini mendosi 
acum beati Petri appellant, mentiunturque illum fore mundum a peccatis 
qui sub saxo illo liberius potuerit repere. 

From § 29. 

Then follows de caballis marmoreis, which differs from Greg. and is 
abridged from the ordinary Mirabilia. 

p- 228. Est et aliud signum ante palatium domini Papae, equus aeneus 
et sessor eius manu dextra quasi populo loquens, sinistraque quasi frenum 
regens, habens avem cuculam inter aures equi et nanum quasi moribundum 
sub pedibus, quem peregrini Theodoricum vocant, vulgus Constantinum, 

? D has: quicquid libuit licuit. 
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sed clerici curiae Marcum seu Quintum Curtium appellant. Hoc siqnum 
antiquitus sub quatuor (super decem CD) columnas aereas ante aram Iovis 
in Capitolio stabat, sed beatus Gregorius equitem et equum deiecit, et columnas 
an ecclesia Lateranensi posuit, Romani vero equitem et equum ante palatium 
(domini D) papae posuerunt. Qui Marcum illum appellant, hanc causam 
assignant. 

Ex genere Messenorum corpore quidam nanus sed arte nigromanticus 
cum finitimos sibi reges subiugasset, Romanos aggressus est, quibus virtutem 
feriendi (et artem secandi arte sua penitus CD) ademit. Unde et ipsos in 
urbe@onclusos diu obsedit. Nanus nempe ile quotidie ante solis occasum 
(ortum C) extra castra egrediens artem suam in agro exercuit. Quo comperto 
Romani strenuo militi Marco urbis dominium et memoriale perpetuum 
promiserunt si urbem liberaret. At ille muro urbis ez illa parte perforato 
qua nanus solebat praestigiari, de nocte exiens mane expectabat, quod et 
cuculus avis denunciabat voce sua. Arreptum nanum, quem armis non 
poterat, manu in urbem deportabat ; et ne, si fandi copiam haberet, arte 
sua se forsan liberaret, statim sub pedibus equi sui contrivit ; unde et tale 
memoriale promeruit. 

Qui vero Quintum Curtium illud vocant hoe assignant, quod hiatus 
quidam in media urbe patuit sulphurea exhalatione multos perimens ; 
in quem responso Phoebi accepto Quintus Curtius, ut urbem liberaret, 
armatus se deiecit, et statim cuculus avis de hiatu illo exivit, et terra 


se conclusit. From §§ 4, 5. 


Aliud signum est imago Colossei, quam statuam solis aut ipsius Romae 
dicunt, de quo mirandum est quomodo tanta moles fundi potuit, aut erigi, cam 
longitudo eius sit centum viginti sex pedum. Fuit itaque haec statua ali- 
quando in insula Herodii quindecim pedibus altior eminentioribus locis 
Romae. Haec statua sphaeram in specie mundi manu deztra et gladium 
sub specie virtutis bellicae in manu sinistra gerebat, in signum quod minoris 
virtutis est quaerere quam quaesita tueri. Haec quidem statua aerea, sed 
imperiali auro deaurata, per tenebras radiabat continuo, et aequali motu cum 
sole circumferebatur, semper solari corpori faciem gerens oppositam. Hane 
(CD) cuncti Romani venientes fleris genibus adorabant (CD). Hance beatus 
Gregorius cum viribus non posset, igne supposito destruzit : ex quo solum- 
modo caput cum manu dextra sphaeram tenente incendio superfuit, quae 
nunc ante palatium domini Papae super duas columnas marmoreas visuntur. 
Miro quoque modo ars fusilis adhuc in aere rigido molles mentitur capillos 
et os loquenti simillimum praefert. 

From § 6. 


After a short passage from the Policraticus (ii. 15) we have : 

p. 236. Gregorius. Iuaxta palatium Vespasiani, ubi sus alba de Pario 
lapide cum triginta porcellis aquam abluendis praebet, est tabula aenea 
peccatum prohibens, ubi scripta sunt potiora legis praecepta; et scribuntur 
ibi quasi aphorismi metrici quorum omnia fere verba subintelliguntur (CD) . 

Versus. Gallus ibi quanquam per noctem tinnipet omnem 

Sed sua vox nulli iure placere potest etc. 
(Cf. Anth. Lat. no. 762, ll. 9-18). 
From §§ 31, 32, 33. 
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With these lines the chapter on Rome ends. The whole of 
it, and indeed, so far as I can see, the whole of Higden’s first 
book, has been transferred bodily to the pages of the Historia 
Aurea by the compiler of that work, John of Tynemouth. I have 
examined his text in the Corpus Christi MS. (no. 5) but have not 
found that it offers any valuable readings. The anonymous com- 
piler of the Eulogium Historiarum has also appropriated most of 
the chapter ; see the Rolls edition, i. 410-15. It is possible that 
some other writer may have used Gregorius independently of 
Higden ; if so, he has eluded my investigation, which I cannot 
say has been exhaustive. Clearly Higden at any rate had seen 
the book. At present his citations and the St. Catharine’s College 
MS. are the sole authorities for the text known to me. 


II 
As to the sources of Magister Gregorius, one at least has been 
pointed out by Bock in the shape of the little tract De septem 
miraculis mundi printed among the works of Bede (e.g. Cologne 
ed., 1612, i. 400). Of the seven wonders described here, Gregorius 
has appropriated six, using the words of Pseudo-Bede to the 


extent indicated below by the employment of italic type. The 
tract runs thus : 


De septem miraculis mundi, manu hominum facti(s). 

1. Quod primum est, capitolium Romae, saluatio ciuium, maior quam 
ciuitas, ibique fuerunt gentium a Romanis captarum statuae, uel deorum 
imagines, et in statuarum pectoribus nomina gentium scripta quae a Romanis 
capta fuerant et tintinabula in collis eorum appensa. Sacerdotes autem 
peruigiles diebus et noctibus per uices ad harum custodiam cenam habentes 
intendebant: si quaelibet earum moueretur, sonum mox faciente tinti- 
nabulo ut scirent quae gens Romanis rebellaret. Hoc autem cognito, 
Romanis principibus uerbo uel scripto nuntiabant, ut scirent ad quam 
gentem reprimendam exercitum mox destinare deberent. 

Greg. § 8. 

2. Pharus Alexandrina swper quatuor cancros witreos per passus uiginti 
sub mari fundata est. Hoc namque mirum, quomodo tam magni cancri 
fieri possent, uel quomodo deportari et non frangi ualerent, qualiter funda- 
menta caementitia desuper haerere potuerint, uel quomodo sub aqua cae- 


mentum stare ualeat, et quare cancri non frangantur et quare non lubricant 
desuper iacta fundamenta. 
P f Greg. § 30. 


3. In Rhodo insula Colossi imago aerea centum triginta sex pedum fusilis 
facta: hoc mirum qualiter tam immensa moles fundi potuisset uel erigi et 


stare. Greg. § 6. 


4. Quartum miraculum simulacrum Bellerophontis ferreum cum equo suo 
in summa (I. Smyrna) ciuitate suspensum, in aére sistere, nec catenis 
penditur, nec desuper (!) ullo stipite sustentatur, sed magni lapides magne- 
tum in archiuol(t)is habentur, et hinc et inde in assumptionibus trahitur, et in 
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mensura aequiparata consistit ; est autem aestimatio ponderis circa quinque 
millia librarum ferri. 
Greg. § 9. 

5. Quintum miraculum theatrum in Heracl(e)a, de uno marmore ita 
sculptum est ut omnes cellulae et mansiones muri et antra bestiarum ex uno 
solidoque lapide factum est (!), super septem cancros de ipso lapide sculptos 
appendens sustinetur : et nemo in gyro tam secrete aut solus aut cum aliquo 
loqui potest, quod ipsum non audiant qui in gyro aedificii sistunt. 

Greg. § 17. 

6. Sextum miraculum, balneum quod Apollinus Tianaeus cum una 
candela consecrationis incendit, thermas perpetuo igne sine ulla administra- 
tione calentes fecit. 

Greg. § 10. 


7. Septimum miraculum, templum Dianae [etc.]. 
Not in Greg. 


Another text, printed from a twelfth-century manuscript 
(no. 220) in the catalogue of the manuscripts at Charleville,* 
gives a somewhat better form of the tract. 


1. Primum est miraculum Capitolium romanum saluum et tutius 
quam ciuitas, cum et ibi sit consecratio statuarum omnium gentium. Quae 
statuae scripta nomina gentis de qua assumptae fuerunt in pectore gesta- 
bant, et tintinnabulum in collo wniuscuiusque statuae erat; sacesdotes 
quoque die ac nocte semper uigilantes eas custodiebant. Et (si) quae gens 
in rebellium consurgere conabatur contra Romanorum imperium, statua ilius 
gentis commouebatur, et tintinnabulum in collo eius resonabat ; [et] ita ut 
scriptum nomen continuo sacerdos principibus deportaret, et ipsi sine mora 
exercitum ad premendam gentem illam transmitterent. 

2. Does not differ so much from the first text. It ends ‘cur non lubricat 
fundamentum desuper, hoc magnum miraculum est, ac qualiter factum 
sit ad intelligendum uidetur esse difficile ’. 

3. Tertium est Colossi imago erea in insula Rodi centum uiginti quinque 
pedum fusilis facta. Qualiter . .. potuerit wel erigi ut staret mirum est : 
xii. namque pedes altior est ista imago colossi illa quae Romae est. 

4. Quartum est simulacrum Bellerophontis totum ferreum cum equo suo 
in Smirna ciuitate, quod suspensum in aére consistens nec cathenis sustol- 
litur nec desubtus ullo stipite sustentatur : sed magni lapides magnetium in 
arcubus supra habentur et hinc inde in assumptionibus trahitur et .. . 
consistit. Est... ferri. 


5 and 6 have no important variants: 7 is not quoted by Gregorius.* 


Only one of the Seven Wonders, it will be seen, is at Rome ; 
the others are respectively at Alexandria, Rhodes, Smyrna, 
Heraclea, a place not specified, and Ephesus. Yet Gregorius 
includes all but the last in his survey of Rome. Does this mean 
that he is a complete impostor, who had never been at Rome at 
all and derived his information wholly from written sources ? 


* In the quarto series of Catalogues des MSS. des Départements, vol. v. 


* A text printed by Omont in the Bibl. de l’ Ecole des Chartes, 1882, does not contain 
any very notable variants. 
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Not necessarily, I think. It is not obvious from his words that he 
thought the Pharos of Alexandria was at Rome: he realizes 
that it is in the sea, and introduces the notice of it as a parallel 
to the wonderful construction of the pyramid of Julius Caesar, 
which he has just been describing. The Colossus of Rhodes he 
has confused inextricably with the great statue of Nero. It is 
doubtful whether he can have understood that the monument was 
at Rhodes, for the manuscripts alike of his text and of Higden 
read ‘in insula Herodii’ or ‘ Horedii’, and there may very well 
have been a similar mistake in the manuscript of the Seven Wonders 
which he used. Of the statue of Bellerophon he says that it was 
once, fuit, at Rome, but does not claim to have seen it. The 
theatre of Heraclea he does seem to think he saw at Rome, and 
clearly he identified the bath of Apollonius of Tyana with some 
sulphureous spring there, for he says he saw it and washed his 
hands in it. Probably he was saved by his knowledge of the Acts 
of the Apostles and of the legends about St. John from including 
the seventh wonder, the temple of Diana at Ephesus, in his 
Roman list. In regard to his other blunders, I dare say he was 
drawn into them by the fact that the first wonder is clearly specified 
as being at Rome. 

I do not, then, think of Gregorius as merely a Sir John Mande- 
ville. I believe he had visited Rome. In the sections which are 
peculiar to his work he does seem to show an actual knowledge 
of what he describes,—of the spinario, the statue of Venus, the 
bath of Apollonius, the brazen tablet, and other things. He cites 
the authority of the Roman clerics for various stories, and refuses 
to believe all that the ordinary pilgrims have to tell. In short, 
though far from. an intelligent observer, he is not an absolute 
and wilful liar. 

His relation to the known Mirabilia Romae is the next point to 
be considered. There are remarkably few points of contact on 
the whole. Perhaps the best way of showing them, and of appre- 
ciating the character of Gregorius’s book as a whole, will be to 
review the latter section by section, having regard to the sources 
employed by him in each. 


The titles of the prologue and of §1 both use the expression mirabilia 
in connexion with Roma. 

§ 1. Stress is laid on the number of towers and palaces ; the Mirabilia 
in all forms begin with a statement of the number of towers, castles, 
arches, &c. 

Lucan and Hildebert are quoted. Possibly the latter is cited through 
William of Malmesbury, who in the Gesta Regum, iv (p. 415, ed. Stubbs), 
quotes the whole poem. 

§ 2. Says there are 14 gates, but names only 13. The list does not 

‘agree with any of those in the Mirabilia. The Porta Aurea (? Aurelia in 
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Mirab.), sacra, Marcia, Liuia, Aquileia are peculiar to Greg. as against 
the Mirab., but he coincides with Mirab. in placing a list of the gates at 
the head of his description. 

§3. The bull on the vallum of the Castle of Crescentius (Mausoleum 
of Hadrian). There is mention of this in Urlichs, pp. 106,119. The Mirab. 
(43 Parthey) mention two gilt bronze bulls on the fastigium of the Pantheon. 

§§ 4, 5. The statue of Marcus Aurelius. The two stories told here are 
not those of the Mirab. Greg. shows a consciousness of other stories, but 
prefers those which he learned from the cardinals. In the first story he has 
at least retained the name of Marcus forthe hero. It resembles generally, 
but not in detail, the Mirab. story. The Mirab. give no name to the hero. 

The second story, of Quintus Quirinus (Marcus Curtius), has suffered 
in the telling or in the transcription. The explanation of the nanus at 
the end is very awkward. The figure ought surely to have represented 
the lazy citizen who refused to sacrifice himself. The Mirab. tell the 
story of Curtius in another connexion and quite briefly (Urlichs, s. v. 
Infernus). 

§6. Partly from Septem Miracula, see above. Lucan is quoted. The 
Mirab. (24 Parthey) agree that the head and hand ‘nunc sunt ante 
Lateranum ’. 

§7. The Spinario, peculiar to Greg. 

§8. Saluatio ciuium, from Septem Miracula, a shorter account in Mirab. 
(42 Parthey). See Graf,i.182 ff. The ‘donec uirgo pareret’ is told of the 
Temple of Peace (Urlichs, p. 137) and of the golden statue of Romulus 
(Mirab.5 Parthey), but Neckam, de laud. div. sap., v. 309, agrees with Greg. 

§§ 9, 10, 11. From Septem Miracula, with additions from personal 
experience in 10. 

§ 12. The statue of Venus. Evidently of the ‘ Medici’ type. The 
emphasis laid on the colour is interesting, but Greg. is not quite consistent 
about it; ‘faciem purpureo colore perfusam’ and ‘ niueo ore ymaginis’ 
are difficult to reconcile. The statue is not in Mirab. 

The marble horses. Mirab. tell their story at length (38 Parthey). 

§13. Near the horses, Salomon and Bacchus, recumbent statues 
(doubtless of river-gods, like the extant one of the Nile). These must be 
the ones mentioned in Mirab. (26 Parthey) ‘ibi in palatio fuit templum 
Saturni et Bacchi ubi nunc iacent simulacra eorum. ibi iuxta sunt 
caballi marmorei ’. 

$14. Palace of the Cornuti. Peculiar to Greg. Jupiter arenosus must 
be Jupiter Ammon, but I find no note of a temple to him at Rome. The 
Anon. Magliabecch. (Urlichs, Cod. Urbis Romae topogr., p. 157) mentions 
‘domus Corneliorum quae dicitur deli cavaleri’. Inthe Curiosum Regio xii 
is Domum Cornificies. 

$15. Palace (Baths ?) jof Diocletian. Peculiar to Greg. 

§16. Temple of Pallas, mentioned in Mirab. without description. 
The ‘horreum cardinalium’ and the headless statue of Pallas perhaps 
appear here first. 

§17. Palace of Augustus. Peculiar to Greg. 

§18. Aqueduct, apparently the Aqua Claudia. 

$19. Domus Aquilea. The Domus Aquilii Iureconsulti is interpolated 
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into the P. Victor text of the Regiones, from Pliny (Reg. V, Urlichs, p. 36). 
Domus Frontoniana does not seem to occur. 

It is worth noting that on the Septem solia (Septizonium) Greg. quotes 
Ovid, Met. ii. 1, which is also quoted in one text of the Mirab. (Urlichs, 
p- 136): ‘septisolium mire artis et altitudinis, habebat ordines colum- 
pharum unum super alium, unde Ovidius : regia solis erat’, etc. 

§ 20. Palace of the sixty emperors. Perhaps, Mr. Rushforth suggests, 
the palace of all the emperors, i. e. the Imperial Palace, as opposed to those 
that went by the names of individual emperors. 

§ 21. The Pantheon. The lions and concha before it are still shown 
in sixteenth-century engravings. 

§ 22. Arch of Augustus,no longer extant, unless it were that of Constan- 
tine, on which the ‘extantes longe tabulae lapideae’ are conspicuous ; 
but see on § 26. The extent of the quotation from the inscription is not 
indicated in the manuscript. 

I do not detect the source of Greg.’s account of the battle of Actium : 
perhaps it is nearest to that of Florus. 

§ 23. Other arches, not specified. 

§24. Arch of Pompey. Greg. may have drawn here from Eutropius, 
vi. 12,16. Whether the arch can be identified I know not. 

§ 25. Column of Fabricius, really that of Trajan or Antonine? Epi- 
caustolium is for epicaustorium, which simply means a chimney. After 
in I reckon that a word has fallen out, very unluckily, for it was probably 
the name of the country to which Greg. was to return. It may be suggested 
that inde is the right reading ; but if the sentence be read, I think it will 
be agreed that it is not really likely. The source used is not quite clear. 
The name Philip for Pyrrhus’s physician seems to be borrowed from a like 
story about Alexander the Great. The words of Pyrrhus resemble those 
given by Eutropius (ii. 14) : ‘ Ille est Fabricius qui difficilius ab honestate 
quam sol a cursu suo auerti potest.’ 

§ 26. Arch of Scipio. The story of Scipio and Hannibal, which I do not 
find elsewhere, is of the same complexion as those of the statue of Marcus 
Aurelius. I cannot explain the name Lircus, which stands here for Prusias. 
Nor does the story of Hannibal’s death agree in terms with any I have 
seen. Mr. Rushforth points out that this might be the Arch of Constantine, 
on which are reliefs taken from Trajan’s Arch, with hunting scenes, in one 
of which a large dog is conspicuous. 

§ 27. Pyramids. I do not recognize the word h’ecnoidis, which of course 
means some geometrical figure. The ‘pyramid of Romulus’ remained 
near the Castle of S. Angelo till Alexander destroyed it. The story that 
it represents a heap of corn stolen by Nero from St. Peter is new. 

§ 28. Pyramid of Augustus, apparently a real pyramid and not an 
obelisk : possibly that of C. Cestius. 

§ 29. Pyramid of Julius Caesar, i.e. the Vatican obelisk. See Graf, 
1. 290 sqq. 

The distich Si lapis est unus occurs in the Mirab. (14 Parthey): Graf, 
p. 295. 

,{The quotation from ‘ Marius’ Suetonius is, to say the least, muddled = 
Suetonius has no such statement. 
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Neckam, de laud. div. sap. v. 320 (for the rest not agreeing with Greg.), 
has the line 
Basis bis bino fulta leone sedet. 
§ 30. The Pharos, from Septem Miracula. The reference to Isidore is 


probably to Etym. xvi. 1. 8, but this passage does not contain all that 
Greg. states. 

§ 31. Marble sow, not in Mirab. 

§ 32. Bronze wolf of the Capitol, and bronze ram, not in Mirab. 

§ 33. Table called ‘ prohibens peccatum ’, not in Mirab. The nearest 
thing to it is the entry in Mirab. (19 Parthey): ‘in muro 8. Basilii fuit 
magna tabula (erea Montfaucon) infixa, ubi fuit amicitia scripta in loco 
bono et notabili; que fuit inter Romanos et Iudeos tempore Iude 
Machabei.’ But I hardly think this can be our tablet, which, it seems, 
must either have had a large number of the single letters in which Roman 
formulae are so apt to be conveyed, or else, as Mr. Rushforth suggests, 
must have been couched in the compressed phrases of archaic law, such 
as we find in the Twelve Tables. 


It will be seen that the use of the Mirabilia, as we have them, 
on the part of Gregorius is not clearly to be made out. Both 
works incorporate current local legends, and there are coincidences, 
but, on the whole, not many. Gregorius’s list of the city-gates 
(§ 2) is unlike anything else in his tract, and makes one think that 
he at one time intended a systematic survey of Rome, such as 
the Mirabilia also attempt. Like them, too, he classifies the 
monuments which he describes: brazen statues, marble statues, 
palaces, pyramids, arches, are put together, but only roughly. 
I do not see that he copied any authority extensively, except the 
tract on the Seven Wonders of the world. 

The identification of the various monuments could of course 
be carried further than I have carried it. Only in the most obvious 
cases have I ventured suggestions. The subject of Roman topo- 
graphy is not one for an amateur to handle: my only object 
is to put a new and interesting text before the public in a fairly 
readable form.® Errors of the manuscript are placed within 
square brackets ; emendations within angular brackets. Several 
corrupt passages remain for others to heal. 


Who our author was and where he lived there is very little 
to show. As I have noted above, our manuscript has spoilt the 
one sentence which promised to tell us his country (§ 25). His pro- 
logue and title show that he was a member of a religious society 
which included a magister Martinus and a dominus Thomas, and 
that he was himself a magister. Whether his society was monastic 
or secular we are left to guess. The facts that he is quoted 
only by an English writer and that our only manuscript is English 


5 Mr. G. M°N. Rushforth has read the text, and has kindly made suggestions, 
some of which I have embodied in my notes. 
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ought to go for something: perhaps we may add that he very 
likely quotes Hildebert’s verses through the medium of William 
of Malmesbury. Slightcoincidences with Alexander Neckam have 
been noted above, but they are very slight. At one moment I 
thought I saw one more marked, in the line (v. 342) 


Cornutas frontes horreo : Roma, vale (cf. § 14) 


but, read with the context, this can only mean ‘ mitred brows ’. 
Such scanty evidence as there is inclines me toclaim Gregorius 
as an Englishman and to place him in the twelfth century. 
M. R. JAMEs. 


Incipit prologus magistri Gregorii de mirabilibus que Rome quondam 190 a. 
Juerunt vel adhuc sunt, et quorum uestigia presens memoria hodie retinet. 


Multo sociorum meorum rogatu et precipue magistri Martini et domini 
Thome et aliorum plurium dilectissimorum meorum cogor que apud 
Romam maiori admiracione digna didici scripto assignare. Ceterum ualde 
uereor parum conferenti relatione sacrum studium uestrum et lectionis 
diuine interpolare delicias, et aures summorum doctorum sermonibus 
assuetas rudi oratione offendere erubesco. Quis enim deliciis assuetos 
conuiuas aride et rusticane cene presumat inuitare? Hine est quod 
cunctabundam ? manum operi promisso coactus inpono. Quoniam dum 
incompositi sermonis mei nuditatem attendo, sepe sumpturus calamum 
mentem a proposito reuoco. Sed uicit tandem apud me uotum 


consodalium uerecundiam meam, qui ne ueritati promisse obuiarem 
sumpto calamo in*® manu rudi et minus perita opus promissum quo melius 
potui in hunc modum persolui. Explicit prologus. 


Incipit narracio de mirabilibus urbis Rome que uel arte magica uel 
humano labore sunt condita. 


§ 1. Uehemencius igitur admirandam ce(n)seo tocius urbis inspectio- 
nem. Vbi tanta seges turrium, tot edificia palatiorum, quot nulli 
hominum con/tigit enumerare. Quam cum primo a latere montis a longe 190}, 
uidissem, stupefactam mentem meam illud Cesarianum subiit, quod 
quondam uictis Gallis cum Alpes superuolaret inquid magne miratus 


Menia Rome Lucan iii, 
Tene deum sedes non ullo Marte coacti 90 899. 
Deseruere uiri ! pro qua pugnabitur urbe ? 
Dit melius, ete. 


Paulo post : Ignaue manus liquere urbem capacem turbe humani generis Lucani. 
st coiret ; et Romam inuocans instar summi numinis eam appellat. Cuius oe 
incomprehensibilem decorem diu admirans deo apud me gratias egi, qui199, 
magnus in uniuersa terra ibi opera hominum inestimabili decore mirificauit. 

Nam licet tota Roma ruat, nil tamen integrum sibi potest equiparari. 


Unde quidam sic ait : 


Par tibi, Roma, nichil, cum sis prope tota ruina : Hildebert, 


s P.L.clxxi. 
Fracta docere potes integra quanta fores. 1409. 
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Cuius ruina ut arbitror docet euidenter cuncta temporalia proxime ruitura, 


presertim cum capud omnium temporalium Roma tantum cotidie langue- 
seit et labitur. 


§ 2. Huius urbis porte .xiiii. sunt, quarum hee sunt nomina : 


Porta aurea. Porta Latina. Porta sacra. Porta Salaria. Porta 
Marcia. Porta Liuia. Porta Collatina. Porta Flaminea*. Porta Numan- 


tia. Porta Appia. Porta Tifr]burtina. Porta Aquileia que nunc sancti 
Laurentii dicitur. Porta Asinaria. 


§3. Et primum quidem de signi(s) ereis huius | urbis disseram. 


De signo primo eneo, Primum signum ereum taurus est in specie illius 
quo Iupiter Europam iuxta fabulam decepit. Hoc® autem signum 


eminens a uallo castri Crescentii tanto pollet artificio ut inspicientibus 
mugituro et moturo similis uideatur. 


$4. De secundo signo. 


Aliud signum eneum est ante palatium domini pape, equus uidelicet 
immensus et sessor eius, quem peregrini Theodericum, populus uero 
Romanus Constantinum dicunt. At cardinales et clerici Romane curie 
seu Marcum seu Quintum Quirinum appellant. Hoc ® autem memoriale 
mira arte perfectum super iiiioT columnas ereas antiquitus ante aram Iouis 
in capitolio stabat : set beatus Gregorius equitem et equum suum deiecit, 
et quatuor columpnas prefatas in ecclesia beati Iohannis Lateranensis 
posuit. Romani uero equitem cum equo ante palatium domini pape 
posuerunt. Eratque equus et eques et columpne optime deaurate, set 
pluribus in locis partem auri® Romana abrasit auaricia, partem uero 
uetustas deleuit. Sedet autem eques manum dexteram dirigens tanquam 
populo loquens uel imperans. Sinistra manu frenum retentat, quo capud 
equi in dexteram partem obliquat, tanquam alio diuersurus. Auicula 
etiam quam cuculam uocant inter aures equi sedet, | et nanus? quidam sub 
pede equi premitur, miram morientis et extrema pacientis speciem represen- 
tans. Hoc autem opus admirabile sicut diuersa sortitum est nomina, 
sic et diuersas composicio causas suscepit. Ceterum peregrinorum et 
Romanorum super hac re uanas fabulas penitus declinabo, eamque originem 
huius operis assignabo quam a senioribus et cardinalibus et uiris doctissimis 
didici. 

Qui Marcum appellant, hanc composicionis causam assignant. 

Rex Misenorum corpore quidem nanus? peritie uero artis nigromancie 
pre § cunctis mortalibus inbutus, cum finitimos sibi reges subiugasset, 
regnum Romanorum aggressus est, cum quibus facili euentu® plurima 
bella gessit. Quippe et robur hostium et aciem armorum arte magica ita 
prestrinxit quod hostes uirtutem feriendi et arma usum secandi penitus 
amiserunt. Vnde facile superior factus in omni certamine Romanos 
tantum castris coegit confidere. Ad ultimum autem eos arta obsidione 1° 
circumdedit. Obsessi itaque Romani nullum subsidium sibi reperire 
, potuerunt. Magus etenim ille memoratus singulis diebus ante lucis | ortum 
extra castra solus egrediebatur, auisque a castris quantum clamor auditur 


* porta flammea. 5 Hos. * corr. from auro. 7 manus. 
* pre] praua. * eventui. 10 obsidi esse. 
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appellantis, artem magicam solus in agro exercuit. Ibique uerbis quibus- 
dam secretis et prestigiis potentibus obtinuit ne Romani ullam uirtutem 
uictorie contra eum possent exercere. Quod cum a Romanis compertum 
esset, et ex multa consuetudine didicissent eum ita a castris exire, 
quendam militem strenuissimum ™ Marcum nomine adierunt. Cuisummum 
honorem promiserunt si se uellet periculo opponere ut urbem ab illa 
obsidione liberaret. Dominiumque ei liberate urbis pepigerunt, et memo- 
riale sempiternum promiserunt. Quibus cum prono fauore paruisset, 
sanccito federe * protinus murum ‘et anum* murale ex ea parte qua rex 
predictus exire solebat noctu perforauerunt ubi miles memoratus cum 
equo suo transire posset. Deinde ei consilium suum apperiunt, uidelicet 
ut nocte exiens regem Misenorum a castris egredientem non armis aggredere- 
tur, quibus minime ledi potuisset, set manu raptum intra muros reciperet. 
Quorum consilio omnino paruit, et de nocte media murum exiuit. Cumque 
auroram uigili animo exspectaret, cuculus ut assolet cantum emisit, | 
signum scilicet lucis orientis. Quo eques admonitus ascenso equo regem 
tunc primum frustra magica arte occupatum conspicit. Et eo uasto 
inpetu raptus inprouiso casu magum ® manu raptum infra murum recepit. 
Quem inconspectu populi, metuentis (ne) sicapto fandi moram concederent, 
se per artem magicam liberaret, sub pedibus equi sui contritum occidit. 
Non enim armis ei quisquam nocere potuit. Deinde portis apertis rege 
perempto exercitum perturbatum et in fugam conuersum inuadunt et 
occidunt, maximaque copia in ea pugna capta et cesa est. Nec ulla spolia 
tantum Romanorum ditauerunt erarium ; et ob huius beneficii commodum 


pretaxatum ei memoriale statutum est. Cui equum adhibuerunt, quod 
ueloci cursu profuit, auem, quod nuncia lucis exstitit. Nanum autem 
sub pedibus equi posuerunt, quod protritus occubuit. 


§5. Alia causa composi{ti)onis huius signi. 


Qui uero Quintum Quirinum dicunt, hanc causam assignant. 

Tempore quo Quintus Quirinus r. p. rexit, in palatio Salustiano terra 
magno hiatu dissiliit. Wnde ignis sulphureus et aer corruptus exiuit, 
quibus orta grauissima pestilencia magnam partem | Romanorum deleuit. 
Cumque tabe moriencium pestilencia cotidie sumeret incrementum, Febo 
consulto didicerunt quod numquam cessaret nisi aliquis Romanorum 
se sponte hiatu prefato precipitaret, preferens salutem populi sue proprie 
saluti. Itaque’* quendam ciuem Romanorum, generose quidem stirpis, 
set etate et ignauia inutilem sibi et urbi uitam degentem, exorauerunt ut 
se uictimam pro salute immense urbis faceret. Ea quidem condicione, 
quod progeniem eius totam ditarent et in numero potentum susciperent. 
Qui id omnino renuens respondit nichil sibi prodesse posteritatis gloriam 
suscipe{re si) uiuus regionem intraret tartaream. Deinde uero cum in 
tota urbe nullum penitus inuenirent qui ad ullam conuentionem huiusmodi 
uictimam uelle{t) persoluere, Quintus Quirinus coram contione tocius 
urbis sic ait: Sepe in ancipiti casu bellorum pro re publica periculum 
subiui mortis. Nunc autem cum nemo reperitur qui salutem populi sui 
preferat proprie saluti, princeps ego orbis e{t) urbis huius dominus paratus 
sum pro salute ciuium uiuus tartareum ingredi aditum. Idque coniugi 
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mee et liberis et toti posteritati mee inconcusse seruari uolo quod ignauis 
promissum est. Et ascenso equo coram cuncti{s) alacer et intrepidus, 
tanquam | conuiuium aditurus, se cursu ueloci in aditum prefatum precipi- 
tauit. Et protinus quedam auis in specie cuculi inde exiuit!, et ilico 
hiatus os suum compressit, et omnis pestilencia habiit. Liberati itaque 
a tanta peste Romani ob summum beneficium memoriale ei statuerunt 
sempiternum. Cuiequum quod eo uectus pro cunctis mactatus est adhibue- 
runt, auem uero que a specu exiuit inter aures equi statuerunt, et nanum 
qui cum uxore eius concubuit pedibus equi supposuerunt. 


§ 6. De tercio signo eneo. 


Tercium signum est imago Colosei, quam quidam statuam solis existi- 
mant, alii Rome effigiem dicunt. De qua hec admodum miranda sunt. 
Videlicet quomodo tanta 1* moles fundi potuit uel quomodo erigi aut stare 
mirum est. Fuit enim longitudo eius, ut scriptum repperi, c. xx. vi pedum. 
Stabat autem hec imago tam inmense magnitudinis in insula Herodii 
super Coloseum .xv. pedibus altior eminentioribus locis et urbe. In manu 
dextera 1” speram gerebat, et in sinistra gladium. Per speram mundum et 
per gladium bellicamsig nificabat (uirtutem). Gladium autem ideo Romani 
sinistre et speram dextre commiserunt, quod minoris uirtutis est querere 
quam quesita seruare : unde quidam familiaris philosophie sic ait : 


O facile{s) dare*® | summa deos, eademque tueri 
Difficiles ! 


Quare non ob aliam causam firmiori parti?® commisere speram et infirmior 
gladium, nisi quia minori uirtute orbem sibi subiugauerunt quam subiuga- 
tum seruauerunt. Hec autem imago enea tota auro imperiali deaurata 
per tenebras irradiabat. De qua longe ante omnia monstruosum fuit quod 
continuo et equali motu cum sole circumferebatur, semper solari corpori 
faciem gerens oppositam. Qua de causa multi ®® solis imaginem credebant. 
Hanc dum Roma floruit quicunque Romam ueniebat flexis genibus adorabat, 
Rome scilicet deferens honorem, cuius suplex uenerabatur imaginem. 
Hance autem statuam post destructionem omnium statuarum que Rome 
fuerunt et deturpacionem beatus Gregorius hoc modo destruxit. Cum 
tantam molem multa ui et graui conamine non posset euertere, copiosum 
ignem idolo supponi iussit, et sic inmensum illud simulacrum in anti- 
quum chaos et rudem materiam redegit. Ex quo tamen caput et manus 
dextera cum spera tanto superfuere incendio. Que nunc ante palatium 
domini pape duabus marmoreis erecta columpnis mirandum spectaculum 
cunctis spectantibus exibent. Nam cum horrende magnitudinis sint, 
mira tamen® laus ar(ti)ficis in his apparet”. Nichil quippe habet 
perfecte | pulcritudinis humanum capud uel manus quod his ulla parte 
desit. Miro enim modo ars fusilis in ere rigido molles mentitur * capillos. 
Quod si quis defixis ** luminibus attencius inspexerit, moturo et locuturo 
simillimum uidetur. Nullum namque signum, ut aiunt, tanta cura uel 
inpensis in urbe conditum fuit. 
16 inde exiuit] nd exuit. 16 tanta] canta. 1? altera dextera. 
1* dare] dere. 1” parte. 
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§ 7. De ridiculoso simulachro Priapi. 


Est etiam aliud eneum simulacrum ualde ridiculosum quod Pria{ pum) 
dicunt. Qui demisso* capite uelud spinam caleatam educturus de pede, 
asperam lesionem pacientis speciem representat. Cui si demisso *® capite 
uelut quid agat exploraturus suspexeris, mire magnitudinis uirilia uidebis. 


§ 8. De multitudine statuarum. 


Inter uniuersa opera monstruosa que Rome quondam fuerunt, magis 
miranda est multitudo statuarum que Saluacio ciuium dicebatur. Hic 
arte magica fuit consecratio statuarum omnium gentium que Romano 
regno subiecte fuerunt. Nulla etenim gens siue regio subiecta fuit Romano 
imperio cuius imago in quadam domo ad has consecrata non esset. Huius 
autem domus magna pars parietum adhuc restat, et cripte eius horride 
et inaccessibiles apparent. In hac quondam domo predicte imagines ex | 
ordine stabant, et quelibet imago nomen gentis illius cuius imaginem 
tenebat in pectore scriptum habebat, et tintinnabulum argenteum, quod 
omni metallo sonorius est, unaqueque in collo gerebat. Erantque sacer- 
dotes die ac nocte semper uigilantes, qui eas custodiebant. Et si qua gens 
in rebellionem consurgere conabatur in inperium Romanorum, protinus 
statua illius mouebatur, et tintinnabulum in collo eius sonuit et statim 
scriptum nomen illius ymaginis sacerdos principibus deportabat. Erat 
autem supra domum hiis ymaginibus consecratam miles eneus cum equo 
suo semper concordans motui imaginis, lanceamque apud illam gentem ° 
dirigens cuius ymago mouebatur. Hoc itaque non dubio indicio premoniti 
Romani principes sine mora exercitum ad rebellionem illius gentis repri- 
mendam direxerunt. Qui sepius hostes antequam arma et inpedimenta 
parassent preuenientes facile et sine sanguine eos sibi subiugauerunt. 
Fertur autem in eadem domo ignem inextinguibilem tinesse*®®, De hoe 
autem mirando opere artifex sciscitatus quam diu duraret, respondit illud 
duraturum donec uirgo pareret. Dicunt autem ingenti ruina militem 
prefatum cum domo sua corruisse ea nocte qua Christus natus fuit de 
uirgine, et lumen illud ficticium et magicum | exteritum * est,-iure, cum lux 
uera et sempiterna oriri cepisset. Credibile est et malignum hostem 
potenciam fallendi homines deseruisse cum deus homo esse cepisset. 


§ 9. De ferreo simul{acro) Belloforontis (sic). 


Fuit etiam ingens miraculum Rome, ferreum simulacrum Belloforontis 
cum equo suo consistens in aére, nec tamen ulla cathena superius appensum, 
nec inferius ullo stipite sustentatum. Set magnetes lapides in arcus 
inuolsura 7° circumquaque habebantur?%, et hinc et inde in assumptione 
proporcionali trahebatur, et sic in mensura equiparata constabat. Erat 
tamen existimacio ponderis huius circiter xv. m.*° librarum ferri. 


§ 10. De balneo Bianei Appollinis. 


Est etiam ualde mirandum balneum Bianei Appollinis quod Rome 
adhuc est. Hoc autem balneum Bianeus Apollo confectione quadam 

*® dimisso. 2* inesse] inc’e’. * exteritum] qu. extinctum, 
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sulphuris et nigri salis et tartari arte miranda eneo uase inclusa perfecit. 
Perfectasque termas cum una candela consecrationis incendit, et perpetuo 
igne calentes effecit. Hoc quidem balneum ipse uidi et in eo manus laui. 
Datoque precio balneari renui ob fetorem odoris sulphurei. 


§ 11. De theatro in Eraclea. 


Theatrum autem admirabile in Eraclea de monte marmoreo inter 
monstruosa | non pigebit referre. Quod*! quidem ita scu({])ptum est ut 
omnes cellule mansionum et sedilia uniuersa per girum et exitus omnes 
et antra ex uno solidoque lapide ® sculpta sint. Uniuer{sum) etiam hoc 
opus super .vi. cancros ex ipso monte sculptos innititur. Ubi nullus tam 
secrete aut solus aut cum alio loqui potest quod omnes qui in circuitu 
sunt non audiant. 

Hactenus de iis que maiori admiracione digna sunt diximus. 


§ 12. Nunc uero pauca subiciam de signis marmoreis, que pene omnes 
a beato Gregorio aut delete aut deturpate sunt. Quarum unam propter 
eximie pulcritudinis speciem primum referam. 

Hec autem ymago a Romanis Ueneri dedicata fuit in ea forma in qua 
iuxta fabulam cum Iunone et Pallade Paridi in temerario examine dicitur 
Uenus se nudam exhibuisse. Quam temerarius arbiter intuens inquid 


Iudicio nostro uineit utramque Uenus. 


Hec autem ymago ex Pario marmore ** tam miro et inexplicabili perfecta 
est artificio ut magis uiua creatura uideatur quam statua: erubescenti 
etenim nuditatem suam similis, faciem purpureo colore perfusam gerit. 
Videturque | comminus aspicientibus in niueo ore ymaginis sanguinem 
natare. Hanc autem propter mirandam speciem et nescio quam magicam 
persuasionem ter coactus sum uisere, cum ab hospicio meo duobus 
stadiis distaret. 

Non longe inde sunt equi marmorei mirande magnitudinis et artificiose 
composicionis. Hii autem ut fertur priorum conpotistarum ymagines 
fuerunt. Quibus ideo equi assignati sunt quia uelocis ingenii fuerunt. 


§ 13. Iuxta hos sub duabus fornicibus recubant due seniorum imagines 
ex marmore, quarum utraque porrigitur in longitudinem .xl. pedum. 
Harum alteram Salomonis effigiem dicunt, alteram uero Liberi Patris 
ymaginem asserunt. Set qui Bacus dicitur uiteam stipitem gerit in manu. 
Qui uero Salomon appellatur sceptrum tenet in manu. 


§ 14. De palat(i)o Cornutorum. 

Prope has est palacium Cornutorum ampla quidem et altissima domus, 
in qua quidem multe ymagines sunt, set omnes cornute. Inter quas quedam 
ymago que longe ceteris maior est Iupiter arenosus dicitur. Set alii quibus 
magis credendum arbitror dicunt Cornutos quandam familiam fuisse qui 
illud palatium edificauerunt: hii*® | autem in urbe uiri magni et clari* 
quondam *’ in hostes et ciues ** superbi fuere et feroces, et Cornuti sunt 
a ciuibus appellati. 


3! Quod] Quid. * Japidem. 33 marmorie. ** sum] siue. 
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§ 15. De pallacio Diocleciani. 


Palatium etiam Diocleciani preterire non possum, ubi urbis opus 
habetur. Cuius amplissimam magnitudinem et artificiosissimam et 
admirabilem composicionem scribere non sufficio. Hoc autem tam spaciose 
magnitudinis <est) quod illud in maiori parte diei exacte per totum uisere 
non potui. Ubi tante altitudinis columpnas repperi quod nemo lapillum 
usque ad capitale potest proicere. Quarum quamlibet, ut a cardinalibus 
accepi, centum uiri uix per annum secare, polire, atque perficere potuerunt. 
De quo loqui refuto, quoniam si uerum dixero, ueritati obuiare uidebor. 


§ 16. De templo Palladis. 


Templum etiam Palladis opus quondam insigne fuit. Set multo sudore 
Christicolarum deiectum et Jongo senio dirutum, cum totum deleri non 
possit, pars que residua est horreum est cardinalium. Ibi magna 
congeries est fractarum effigierum: ibi etiam armata ymago Palladis, 
adhuc super altissimam testudinem exstans, amisso capite truncata, 
{spectaculum) mirandum intuentibus exhibet. Hoc %* ydolum in maiori 
ueneratione erat apud ueteres Romanorum. Huic adducebantur Christi- 
cole, et quicumque flexis genibus Palladem non | adorabat, diuersis penis 
uitam terminabat. Ad hoc ydolum uel simulacrum £° Ypolitus cum familia 
sua adductus, quod illud neglexit, equis distractus martirium subiit. 


$17. Pallacium autem diui Augusti non pretereo, Hec quidem 
amplissima domus admodum excellebat, iuxta excellentiam conditoris 
Augusti. Hec autem domus tota marmorea pretiosam materiam et 


copiosam edificandis ecclesiis que Rome sunt prebuit. De qua quoniam 
parum restat pauca dixisse sufficiat. Restat autem in(de) quedam 
particula solii ubi hec scripta repperi: Domus diui Augusti clementissimi. 
Qui, cum esset dominus urbis et tocius orbis®, appellationem tamen 
domini omnino uitauit. 


§ 18. Iuxta hoc palatium est murus quidam ex latere coctili * descen- 
dens a summis montibus. Qui immensis fornicibus aque ductum sustentat 
per quem amnis“ a montanis fontibus per spacium unius diete urbi 
illabitur. Qui ereis fistulis postmodum diuisus uniuersis palatiis quondam 
influebat. Fluuius etenim Tiberis qui urbem prelabitur equis utilis est, 
set hominibus inutilis et nocuus habetur. Quare a quatuor partibus 
_urbis per artificiosos meatus Romam (Romani?) ueteres aquas recentes 
uenire fecerunt. Quibus dum r. p. floruit quicquid libuit licuit “. 

Tuxta murum | aque ductus, qui per portam Assinariam descendit, est 198 a. 
balneum Bianei Appollinis, quod una candela consecrationis semel accendit, 
et perpetuo, ut prediximus, calentes effecit. 


§ 19. Prope hoc balneum est domus Aquilea et domus Frontoniana ®, 
Set cui contigit uniuersa palatia urbis Rome sermone persequi, cum 
nemini, ut arbitror, uniuersa uidere contingat ? Nunc itaque palacium 
Tiberianum, opus quidem mirandum et immensum, pretereo. Neronis 
etiam palatium, et diui Nerue mirabile edificium, et Octauiani “ palatium 


** Hoc} Hoo. 4° simulacri. “ orbis] urbis, *@ coctilis. 
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transeo. Septem etiam solia mire artis et altitudinis sileo. Vnde ut aiunt 
Ouidius inquit 

Regia solis erat sublim{in}ibus alta columpnis “ 

Clara micante auro flammasque ymitante piropo. 


§ 20. De palatio .lx. inperatorum. 


Palatium etiam .lx. inperatorum describere quis poterit ? Quod cum 
ex maiori parte lapsum sit, fertur tamen omnes Romanos huius temporis 
quod inde) adhuc superest pro tota substantia sua non posse dissoluere. 


§ 21. De Pantheon ®. 


Pantheon autem breui transitu pretereo, quod quondam erat idolum 
omnium deorum, immo demonum. Que domus nunc dedicata ecclesia in 
honore omnium sanctorum sancta Maria Rotunda uocatur, antonomastice *® 
quidem a prima et pociori parte, cum sit omnium sanctorum ecclesia. 
Hec quidem habet porticum spaciosam multis et mire altitudinis colum- 
pnis marmoreis | sustentatam. Ante quam conche et uasa alia miranda de 
marmore porfirico et leones et cetera signa de eodem marmore usque 
in hodiernum diem perdurant. Huius domus latitudinem ipse mensus 
sum, habetque spacium .cc. lx. vi. pedes in latitudine. Cuius quondam 
tectum deauratum fuit per totum. Set inmoderatus amor habendi et 
auri sacra fames Romani®® populi aurum abrasit et templum deorum 
suorum deturpauit. Qui ob inexplebilem cupiditatem, dum aurum 
sitiuit et sitit, a nullo scelere manum retraxit aut retrahit. 


§ 22. De archu triumphali Augqusti™. 


Prope hoc templum est archus triumphalis Augusti Cesaris, in quo hoc 
epigrama scriptum repperi: Ob orbem deuictum Romano regno restitutum et 
r. p. per Augustum receptam populus Romanus hoc opus condidit : uidelicet 
tante uictorie tantique triumphi perpetuum posteritatis monumentum. 
Est archus ipse marmoreus et multiplex, in quo super extantes longe 
tabulas lapideas erecte sunt imagines illorum qui principes milicie fuerunt 
aut qui strenue pugnando perempti sunt uel aliquid memorandum in hostes 
gesserunt. Inter quas imago Augusti maior ceteris mira arte celata 
precellit, et ubi triumphat, et ubi hostes | superat, ab omnibus in pictura 
cognoscendus. Preterea in arcu prefato exercitus undique celatus et un- 
dique bella detestanda , que cum intencius aspicias, uera bella uidere 
existimes. Ibi opere mirabili Actiacum ™ bellum simulatur, in quo Cesar 
preter spem uictorie superior factus in certamine Cleopatram * biremi 
quadam fugientem persequitur, capturoque similis®* Cleopatra subdu- 
citur, et appositis aspidibus mammis * suis in Pario marmore superba 
mulier moritura pallescit. De hoc bello Cesar Augustus summum honorem 
attigit, et hoc modo triumphauit. Quatuor albi equi currum aureum in 
quo *” sedebat togam auro et gemmis intextam indutus trahebant, quos 


* This line has strayed from its place and has becn inserted after detestanda (§ 22, 

note 52). ** corr. from Panthaleon. * antonomastice] antonomia site. 
5° Romani] roma in.  augisti. % See note 47. % Atticum. 
** deopatram. 


55 A stop after similis is wanted, and perhaps a word or two has dropped out, 
58 mannis. 57 quos. 
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iif nobilissimi Romanorum direxerunt. Et ante eum longo ordine 
reges, duces, ac principes captiui, manus post terga uincti, et innumera- 
biles alii celeberrime pompe preducebantur. Erantque bella eius et actus 
strenui lingua omnium gentium que Rome habitabant composita, que legere 
et cantare in triumpho populus non cessabat. Preterea autem et in tabulis 
uictoria eius depicta fuit ut hii qui laudem eius audire non possent, eam 
cernerent. Celebri itaque cantu et inenarrabili ioconditate ipsum in 
Tarteram * rupem usque ad Capitolium perduxerunt, ubi ipse arma 
quibus | in bello usus fuerat, et que hosti manu propria detraxerat, obtulit 
et in tolis signum tante uictorie suspendit. Ibique a senatu et patribus 
[et] conscriptis et populo Romano sibi prouincia ultima dabatur, ut fama 
triumphi et laus tante uictorie per uniuersum orbem claresceret. Hance 
rem gestam ut presenti relacione docui arcus pretaxatus sculptis ymaginibus 
per omnia representat. 


§ 23. Uidi etiam alios archus triumphales plures, set huic opere et 
sculptura ualde similes. Quare et de qualitate aliorum dictum est, ubi 
archus iste triumphalis *® descriptus est: Vnusquisque etenim bellum 
uictoris et actus eius egregios arte miranda celatus, inmensum decus 
priorum presentibus representat. 


§ 24. De archu Pompeii. 


Est etiam arcus triumphalis Magni Pompeii, ualde mirandus, quem 
habuit de uictoria quam obtinuit uicto Metridate et filio eius Pharoace ®. 
Hi Romanis per .xl. annos rebelles fuerunt. Quiad ultimum pirates effecti 


Sillam contra® eos missum superauerunt et in fugam conuerterunt. Ad 
quos postmodum missus Pompeius ante mensem ultra spem Romanorum 
felici usus fortuna memoratum Metridatem cum filio suo et copiis omnino 
deuicit. Postea autem antequam Romam redisset, mag!nam partem 
orientis deuicit et Romanis tributarios effecit®. Wbi inmensum pondus 
auri et argenti quesiuit: quod longo ordine Pompeiano triumpho pre- 
latum ® est. Quod sculptura arcus triumphalis eius usque in hodiernum 
diem representat. 


§ 25. De columpna triumphali Fabricii. 


Uidi etiam columpnam triumphalem Fabricii quam sibi deuicto Pirro 
rege Epirotarum Romani statuerunt. Qua ut arbitror nil alcius habet 
Roma: est enim columpna ista rotunda et caua ad instar epicaustolii. 
Sunt etiam alie iiii°T ad similitudinem istius, quas Romani fistulas uocant 
marmoreas. Que cum admodum grosse sint, uidentur tamen gracillime 
ob nimiam altitudinem. Set in quorum honore fuissent edite nondum 
potui cognoscere. At cum fauente deo in * ex hac peregrinatione rediero, 
denuo que nunc ambigua sunt et que penitus latent adhuc maiori mora 
et exercitatiori indagacione perscrutabor, et perscrutata gratanter amicis 
partibor. 

Nunc autem ad cognita redeo et columpnam clari Fabricii redeo. Qui 
ab hoste Pirro hoc approbatus est eulogio descriptus. Cum Fabricius 
quendam Philippum Pirri medicum * domino suo uinctum mitteret, 

5* sc. Tarpeiam. 5° corr. from triumphales. *° sc. Pharnace. 


*t contra] intra. ® effecit] effectus. * prelatum] prelectum. 
* corr. from medico. 
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quod uitam domini sui secum pro auro habuit, Pirrus legatis Fabricii 
respondit : Nimirum hic est | ille Fabricius, qui non facilius diuelli potest 
ab honestate quam sol a cursu suo, Remisitque uniuersum aurum suum 
quo Romam emere proposuerat, cum eam uiribus capere non posset. Vnde 
Lucanus 


Quo te Fabric(i)us regi non uendidit auro.® 


Hec omnia et multa alia egregia facta Fabricii celata sunt in pretaxata 
columpna. 


§ 26. De arcu triumphali Cipionis. 


Est etiam ibi arcus triumphalis Cipionis, qui ibi ® perempto Hannibale 
a Romanis est conditus. Hie cum durissimo hoste Romanorum Hannibale 
equo certamine ® dimicauit et h’. uinci primus specie Romanis tribuit.® 
Habuitque Hannibal ®* domesticum| demonem qui illum <cum) Cipione 
monuit pacem facere. Inde datis induciis ut sepelirentur interfecti, 
sanccito federe per triduum, Hannibal” colloquium singulare habuit 
cum Cipione. Cum autem conuenissent die iiiite, duo mire magnitudinis 
canes 7 ad locum colloquii Hannibalem ™ sunt secuti. Quod cum Cipio * 
nouisset, ad colloquium uenire noluit. Deinde inito prelio grauiter utrin- 
que [et] coactus est Hannibal ” de castris suis confugere. Sequenti autem 
die grauissimo uictus certamine ad Lircum regem confugit. Cum quo 
iterum uictus Hannibal ” a Cipione ™, cum se uideret non posse euadere, 
hausto ueneno quod gestabat”> in anulo, dormiendo obiit. Liberati | 
itaque a grauissimo hoste Romani, quem usque hodie detestantur et 
odiunt, uictori Cipioni  arcum hunc triumphalem maximo sumptu statue- 
runt, in quo omnia supradicta et plura sculpta sunt. 


§ 27. De piramidibus sepuleris potentum. 


Nunc autem de piramidibus pauca subiciam. Sunt autem piramides 
sepulcra potentum, mire magnitudinis et altitudinis, in summitate acute 
figuram h’ecnoidis ** referentes. Quarum prima quam uidi Romuli est. 
Hanc autem ante castellum Crescentii” sitam prope ecclesiam beati 
Petri peregrini mentiuntur fuisse aceruum segetis Petri apostoli, quam 
cum Nero sibi rapuisset, in lapideum collem pristine quantitatis fuisse 
conuersam. Quod omnino friuolum est, quo peregrini multum habundant. 
Habet autem piramis quelibet concam marmoream undique celatam inter 
se clausam, in qua corpus defuncti sepelitur. 


§ 28. De piramide Augusti. 


Uidi etiam piramidem Augusti prope portam Latinam ex quadris 
lapidibus ferro ”* compactis constructam, unde adhuc nulla uetustas 
lapidem unum diuellere potuit. 


* auro] aurum. *¢ ibi] sibi perhaps rightly. * certamino. 

* et h’. uinci etc. sic.: h’ is for Hannibal. The sense seems to be that Hannibal 
first, among the enemies of Rome, seemed likely to conquer. ** Hannibal] hec. 

7° Hannibal) h’. ” canis. 7 Hannibalem] hec. % Cipio) ¢’. 

7¢ a Cipione) accip’. 75 gestabat] gestiebat. 

7¢ h’ecnoidis or h’ecuoidis cod. 7? Crescentii] crescentis. 

78 ferro] fo ferro. 
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§ 29. Sunt autem Rome piramides multe, set omnium maior({i) admira- 
cione digna est piramis Iulii Cesaris, que ex uno solidoque lapide porf¢ir)ico 
condita est. De qua ualde mirandum est quomodo secari aut erigi aut 
stare potuit tante altitudinis moles. Est enim ut asserunt altitudo eius 
cc. 1, pedes. | Habetque in summitate speram eneam, in qua cineres et 
ossa Tulii Cesaris condita sunt. De qua mirando quidam sic ait : 


Si lapis est unus, dic qua sit arte leuatus ; 
Si lapides plures, dic ubi congeries. 


Stat autem eo loco, ut aiunt, quo quidam Iulio occurrit concionem 
adeunti, deferens ei litteras facte in se coniuracionis dolum denudantes. 
Ubi inter cetera continebatur ipsum crudefiter obiturum7® si eo die 
contionem aut Capitolium intraret. Qui cum litteras suscepisset, latori 
sic ait: Nunc cum astronomico hoc sermonem habebo, post contionem 
litteras uestras uidebo. Vocauit itaque obuium sibi astronomicum, qui 
Cesarem moriturum in kalendis predixerat, et inquit ei: Hodie Kalende 
sunt et adhuc uiuo. Cui astronomicus inquit : Sunt quidem kalende, sed 
nondum transierunt, et utinam mendax reperiar. Et confestim Cesar 
inde diuertens Capitolium ingreditur. Ubi a Bruto et Cass{i)o et eorum 
fautoribus °° .xx., iiii. stibiis confossus, in Capitolio obiit. Dicit tamen 
Marius Suetonius, cui magis credo, quod capulis gladiorum fuerit inter- 
emptus, unde et uulnus in eo non apparuit. Quare in numero deorum eum 
raptum dicebant. Unde Maro in epitafio eius ita inquit : 


Candidus insuetum miratur lumen Olimpi. i 


Dafnis ego in siluis hine usque ad sidera notus, 56, 43, 4. 
Formosi custos pecoris, formosior ipse, etc.| * 


Littere etiam prefate in se coniuracionis inuente sunt in sinistra manu 202 a. 
eius. Cesar itaque dominator et dominus orbis terrarum, qui primum 
libertate depressa sibi usurpauit imperium, primo rogum® in paruum 
redactus cinerem predicta enea spera clauditur. Hance autem piramidem 
peregrini (acum )** beati Petri appellant. Sub quo magno labore reptant 
ubi super .iiii. eneos leones saxum fundatur¢ Mentiunturque mundum 
a peccatis et ueram perfecisse penitenciam qui sub saxo repere potuerit. 


§ 30. De faro Alexandrino, 


Ingens etiam miraculum est farum Alexandrinum, quomodo super 
lili, cancros uitreos in mari * fundatum est, uidelicet quomodo tam magni 
cancri ex uitro fieri potuerunt, et quomodo in mare portati et non fracti, 
et quomodo cement(iti)a fundamenta sub aquis cancris supposita durare 
possunt. Est etiam ualde mirandum, quomodo sub aqua durare potest 
cementum, et quare cancri non frangantur in mari, et quare non lubricat 
sub tanto pondere cementi fundamentum, quod magnum mirum est. 
Set dicit Ysidorus[a] puluerem quendam huius nature esse, quod aqua 
mixtum si soli aut igni apponitur, in pristinum puluerem redigitur. Si 
uero aqua ® mergatur, solidatur et lapidescit. Set non est huius operis 
causas aperire mirabilium. 


** obiturum] obit". 8° fitoribus. 
* Thus given: Dafnis e. is. h. u. a. s. n. for. c. p. f. i. 


* sic: qu. primus regum ? * acum] supplied from Polychronicon. 
** mare, 85 aque. 
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§ 31. Coloseum * autem palacium Titi et Uespasiani transeo. Quis 
enim artificiosam compositionem eius et magnitudinem sermone exequi 
poterit ? Iuxta hoc palacium est imago suis *? quam Eneas fetam iuxta 
uaticinium Priamidis Eleni ** legitur reperisse, signum scilicet ciuitatis 
co loco edificande quam fata sibi dederant orbi toto inperaturam. De 
hoc signo Uirgilius sic ait : 

Inuenta sub ilicibus sus 
Alba solo recubans, albi circum ubera nati. 


Kst autem hoc signum ex Pario marmore candidissimo mira arte perfecto. 
Reptantque circum ubera eius nati numero .xxx. 


§ 32. In porticu etiam ante hiemale palatium domini pape est imago 
cnea illius lupe que dicitur Remum et Romulum aluisse. Set hoc quidem 
fabulosum est. Nam Lupa ®® quedam mulier eximie pulcritudinis anti- 
quitus Rome fuit. Hec Remum et Romulum in Tiberi proiectos inuenit, 
et pro suis aluit. Que ideo Lupa dicta est, quoniam pulcritudine sua et 
illecebris suis homines in ®® amorem suum rapiebat. Hec autem lupa 
enea arieti eneo insidiatur ®, qui ante palatium prefatum aquam ab- 
luendis manibus ore emittit *. Lupa etiam quondam singulis mammis 
aquam abluendis manibus emittebat, set nunc fractis pedibus a loco suo 
diuulsa est. 


§ 33. Ante hanc enea tabula est, ubi pociora legis precepta scripta 
sunt. Que tabula prohibens | peccatum dicitur. In hac tabula plura legi, 
set pauca intellexi. Sunt enim afforism(i), ubi fere omnia uerba sub- 
audiuntur. 7 


[The remainder of f. 203 is cut away, leaving only a small slip at the top: 
the verso is blank, and probably the remainder of the recto was also blank.| 


Note on the Name Magna Carta 
v 


In supplement to the note on the name Magna Carta which 
appeared in this Review in 1915,’ I now reproduce two letters 
from the Close Roll of 9 Henry IIT, which are strongly confirmatory 
of the view I maintained that magna carta came into use to dis- 
tinguish the parent document from its offspring, the charter of the 
forest. In the first of these letters, not only is the carta libertatum 
called maior, as in 1218; but the contrast is even more pointed 
through the use of minor in the next sentence to describe the forest 
charter. The second letter contains the earliest absolutely proved 
use yet noticed of magna carta for the carta libertatum,—magna 
carta nostra de libertatibus. For here the words are in the original 
roll, whereas it will be recalled that the letter containing the 
term and dated February 1218 was in the duplicate or copy of 


*6 Doloseum. 87 suis] sciis, ** Piramidis elene. 


tt 
*° lupam. *° injet “ corr. from insideatur. * emittit] remt. 
t Ante, xxx. 472-5. 
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the roll for that year, though there is, to be sure, little doubt 
that this copy was made before 1225, the date of the present 
letters. The two letters, written less than a month apart and 
recorded on the dorse of the same membrane, were probably drawn 
up by the same man, and it is interesting to notice that the 
positive magna is used when the parent document is mentioned by 
itself, but the comparative form when the two charters are referred 
to in the same letter.* ALBERT BEEBE WHITE. 


I 

Rex Vicecomiti Kanc’ salutem. Precipimus tibi quod per totam 
Bailliam tuam puplice clamari et firmiter observari facias omnibus probis 
hominibus baillie tue omnes libertates quas eis concessimus contentas 
in maiori carta nostra de libertatibus. Clamari etiam puplice facias et 
firmiter observari per totam Bailliam tuam omnes libertates contentas 
in minori carta nostra de libertatibus foreste secundum perambulacionem 
factam in Baillia tua per preceptum nostrum inter partes illas que foreste 
remanebunt et eas que deafforestabuntur et illud idem de perambulacioni- 
bus nondum factis ex quo facte fuerint clamari facias et observari, ita 
quod similiter publice clametur et omnibus communiter et districte preci- 
piatur in fide qua nobis tenentur quod sicut libertates predictas eis libere 
concessimus et precepimus et volumus observari; ita universi et singuli 
omnia iura nostra et omnes libertates nostras illesas conservent per omnia 


tam in forestis quam aliis. Teste me ipso apud Westmonasterium, VIII. 
die Maii. 
Eodem modo scribitur omnibus Vicecomitibus Anglie. 


Il 


Rex eidem? salutem. Cum omnibus de regno nostro sicut bene scitis 
concesserimus libertates quasdam scriptas in magna carta nostra de liberta- 
tibus, priori et monachis Dunholm’ de iure deesse non possumus quin ipsi 
libertatibus in carta nostra predicta contentis utantur et gaudeant sicut 
et ceteri de regno nostro salvis vobis libertatibus vestris. Unde vobis 
mandamus quatinus predictos priorem et monachos quantum in vobis est 
plene et sine difficultate libertates suas habere permittatis secundum 
tenorem predicte carte nostre salvis vobis libertatibus vestris debitis et 
usitatis. Teste Rege apud Westmonasterium, xv. die Iunii per Lusticiarium. 


* Both these letters, which have so long escaped due notice, were printed by Hardy 
for the Record Commissioners in Rotwi Litterarum Clausarum, ii. 73. 

3 The letter which precedes this begins, Rex Dunholm’ Episcopo et Cancellario suo 
salutem. It admonishes the bishop not to hinder the admission to the church of Heck- 
ington of a certain clerk presented by the prior and convent of Durham and also bids 
the bishop restore to the said prior certain lands and possessions of which the latter has 
been unjustly disseised by the bishop’s bailiffs. The letter ends with laying down the 
principle that, while the king desires to uphold all the rights of the bishop and his church, 
yet, as ruler of the whole kingdom, he is no less bound to see full justice done to the 
prior. In the letter here printed, written nine days later, it appears to have ogcurred 
to the justiciar that the great charter, reissued four months before, was an apt expres- 
sion of the same principle. 
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Treason by Words in the Fifteenth Century 


It has been generally held that treason by words was an invention 
of the reign of Henry VIII. Two often-quoted cases occurred 
under Edward IV, those of Walter Walker and Thomas Burdett,” 
but they have been regarded as extraordinary, and later writers 
have pointed out that the second at least was not one of treason 
by words only. Hale * refers without comment to two cases 
under Henry IV, and a later annotator of the Pleas of the Crown ° 
adds a third in which words alone were held to constitute high 
treason, but these cases have been ignored or explained away. 
In 1628, in Pine’s case, the judges had a number of precedents 
collected showing how words had been dealt with in the past,® 
and decided 


that unless it were by some particular statute, no words will be treason ; 
for there is no treason at this day but by the statute 25 Edw. III,c.2... 
and the indictment must be framed upon one of the points in that statute : 
and the words spoken here can be but evidence to discover the corrupt 
heart of him that spake them; but of themselves they are not treason, 
neither can any indictment be framed upon them. 


For the statute of 25 Edward III (1352) two great virtues 
have been claimed : it requires an overt act before the offence 
can amount to high treason,’ and it does not include in the 
list of treasonable offences a conspiracy to levy war on the king.® 
In 1397,° however, a statute touched both these points. It 
enacted that it should be treason to compass the death or deposi- 
tion of the king, without mentioning the necessity for an overt 
act, thus seeming to allow words alone to constitute high treason :1° 
and to compass the king’s death or deposition by words would 
include conspiring to levy war against him, since this would 
be the readiest means of deposing him." But this statute was 
repealed by the first parliament of Henry IV, and the statute 
of 1352 was declared to be the sole standard of treason.’ 

In the third year of Henry IV, however, there were at least 
five cases of treason which cannot be brought within its pro- 


» Hale, Pleas of the Crown (1778), i. 111-12; Stephen, Hist. of Criminal Law, 
ii. 257; H. A. L. Fisher, Political Hist. of England, v. 346. 

2 Hale, op. cit., 115; Maitland, Constitutional Hist., 228, &c. 

’ Holdsworth, Hist. of English Law, iii. 255 n. 

* Ubi supra. 5 S. Emlyn, 1778. 

* Croke’s Reports, Charles I, pp. 117-25; State Trials, iii. 359-68. 

? Coke, 3 /nst. 14; Hale, i. 111. 

® Coke, p. 9; Hale, loc. cit. ; Stephen, ii. 250. 

* 21 Ric. II, ec. 3. © Stephen, ii. 253. 

" Compare the judges’ decision in Essex’s case, 1600: State Trials, i. 1337; Foster, 
Discourse of High Treason, p. 195. 

#2 1 Hen. IV, c. 10. 
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visions,'* four of them being connected with the affair of the 
‘false Richard’. In four of them" the offence consisted in the 
speaking of words ; in the fifth,’ in addition to speaking, a letter 
was produced which the prisoner had shown to some one, and was 
apparently assumed to have written. Briefly, the charges were that 
these men had said that King Richard was alive and would shortly 
return to regain his kingdom, and they had spread the report 
with intent to withdraw the people from their allegiance to 
Henry IV. On these grounds they were all condemned and 
executed as traitors. Whether their offences are regarded as 
treason by words, or as conspiracy to levy war on the king, 
they are not covered by the statute of 1352, the sole enacted 
standard of treason. 

The precedents collected in 1628 begin in the twenty-first 
year of Henry VI, when a woman who had spoken opprobrious 
words of the king was tried for treason and suffered peine forte 
et dure because she would not plead. Some of the other cases 
cited are not treason by words only, some end in outlawry,'® 
and in some no judgement is quoted, but as no judgement is 
quoted in those taken from Henry VIIT’s reign, in which we 
know that execution followed, it cannot be assumed that the 
earlier ones failed. A search of the rolls would probably show 
that the prisoners were condemned. The judgement is quoted, 
however, in Oliver Germaine’s case, in the second year of 
Edward IV. He was executed with others for conspiring to 
destroy Edward IV and restore Henry VI ; this may be regarded 
as compassing the king’s death or conspiring to levy war on 
him, but in either case the offence appears to have been com- 
mitted by words only. The inference is that the statute of 
1352, which required an overt act before the offences which it 
specified could constitute treason, did not supersede the common 
law, and that by the common law words could constitute high 
treason and were punished as such. This seems to have been 


% Coram Rege Rolls, 3 Hen. IV, Pasch. rot. 12 (second numeration); this is John 
Sperhauke’s case, mentioned by Hale’s annotator Emlyn, | Pleas of the Crown, 115n., 
printed below, no. 1; 3 Hen. IV, Trin. rot. 3 (second numeration), Friar Henry Forster ; 
ibid., rot. 4, John Bernard appealed William Balsshalf; ibid., back of rot. 4, case of 
Nicholas Louth, mentioned by Hale, 1 Pleas of the Crown, 115; ibid., back of rot. 5, 
case of Walter Walton (no. 2 below), mentioned by Hale, loc. cit. The trial of the 
chief offenders is recorded ibid. rot. 11, the charge being that of conspiring and 
imagining to raise a new insurrection, to the intent to kill the king, his magnates, 
and all his faithful subjects. 

14 Sperhauke, Forster, Bernard v. Balsshalf, and Walton. 

% Louth. 

16 This was probably the result of non-appearance. For outlawry upon an indict- 
ment of treason when the indicted person was beyond the reach of the law, see Rot. 
Parl. iv. 377 b, Owen Glendower; 11 Hen. VII, c. 59, Statutes of the Realm, ii. 624, 
John Slyngesby; 11 Hen. VII, c. 64, Statutes, ii. 632, Sir Gilbert Debenham and 
Sir Humphrey Savage. 
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the case in the thirteenth century.’ The statute of 1352 was 
an attempt to cut down and define the vague common law 
of treason, and its definite requirement of an overt act seems 
to indicate that mere words. had been treason by the common 
law. The theory that the government had only the powers 
definitely allowed to it by statute had not yet arisen, so the 
old common law could still on occasion be used when the Act 
of 1352 was insufficient, that Act being held to supplement it 
and define it on certain points, but not to supersede it. At 
the end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth 
centuries constitutional theories were changing and hardening. 
Much of the legislation of Henry VII and Henry VIII was directed 
to defining and placing on a statutory basis old common law 
practice, no longer strong enough to stand without that parlia- 
mentary sanction which the new theories of government required.!® 
Hence treason by words was made the subject of a definite 
enactment in 1534. Edward VI’s first parliament swept away 
Henry VIII's new treasons, but this very repealing Act re-enacted 
treason by words in certain cases, though only at the third 
offence2® Mary repealed Edward VI’s treason legislation,2* but 
she also soon found it necessary to replace treason by words 
upon the statute-book,” and it continued to be included. in 


treason Acts under Elizabeth.2* When these Acts expired or 
were repealed in the early seventeenth century, treason by 
words disappeared with them, and Coke 4 could hold it to be 
no part of English law. IsoBEL D. THORNLEY. 


I 


Coram Rege Roll, 3 Hen. IV, Pasch. rot. 12 (second numeration). 

Anglia. Fait aremembre ge le Joesdy apres le xv du Pask. lan du 
Regne le Roy Henry puis le Conquest quart le tercie, devaunt le dit 
Roy a Westm. vient un John Sperhauke de Kardyfe en Gales par sire 
Henry de Perey Counte de Northumbr. et Conestable Dengletere et 
Thomas Pykworth Chivaler Mareschall de commandement du Roy devaunt 
le Roy mesmes amesnez et la par auctorite et comandement du Roy le 
dit John Sperhauke devaunt Thomas Couele Coroner de son bank de 
record conust les matiers suisdites en la forme qensyfuist. Le dit John 
Sperhauke dit qe le dysmenge en le fest de Palme Flory lan du Reigne 


27 Pollock and Maitland, Hist. of English Law, ii. 507. 

18 Cf. Amos, Observations on the Statutes of the Reformation Parliament; and 
State Trials, i. 889 and 892, mentioning a case of seal-treason under Henry IV which 
was not within the express words of the Act of 1352. 

»® This has been often pointed out by Professor Pollard in his lectures on English 
constitutional history. 

20 ) Edw. VI, c. 12; ef. 5 & 6 Edw. VI, ¢. 11. 21) Mary, sess. 1, ¢. 1. 

22] & 2 Phil. and Mar., cc. 9 and 10, 

* ] Eliz.,cc. land 5; 5 Eliz.,c.1; 13 Eliz., ce. land 2; 14 Eliz.,c.1; 23 Eliz. 
oe 1. 24 3 Inst., p. 14, 
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nostre dit tresredoute seigneur le Roy tercie, apres maungier en un ville 
qe feust ore tarde a le count Mareschall iuxt Baldock par un ou deux 
leucz, il venoit al meyson illeosqes dun Taillour aluy disconuz et illeosqes 
la femme du dit Taillour disoit a luy John, veez coment il pluiue et quelle 
troublouse tempest est y cestes iours et tout temps du Roy qorest as este, 
qar par tout son temps nad este pur sept iours bone ne seisinable temps. 
Et disoit outre ge le Roy qgorest ne feust droiturelle Roy mais ge le Counte 
de la Marche est Roy de droyt. Et ge le Roy qorest ne feust pas fitz 
a tresnoble Prince John Duc de Lancastre, ge dieu assoille, mes qe il feust 
fitz a un Bocher de Gaunt. Et qe Oweyn Gleyndour est loial Prince de 
Gales et de Cornewaille. Et qe le Pape envoia un bille en Gales, Corne- 
waille, et en Engleterre qe touz qe voillent aider les ditez Count et Oweyn 
en lour droit suisdite ge ils averoient plein indulgence et remissioun de 
toutez lour Pecchez. Et auxint ele disoit qe nulle Coler du Roy de sa 
livere serroit use a fyn dun demi an. Et disoit outre ge le Roy nad pas 
tenuz covenant a sez communes, qar il a son entre en Engleterre eux 
promist qils serroient quietez et dischargez de toutz maners des paie- 
ments et Custumez si non pur cez guerrez doutre le mier. Mes en le 
mesne temps il ad coille molt de tresore de ses communes et rien en profit 
du Roialme ent ad fait si non tue sez seignours et plusours autres bones 
hommes. Et auxi ge le Roy ne voilloit obeier as comandementez du 
Pape de Rome, ge pur celle ge toutz les malveysez tempestez ount avenuz 
par plusours iours passez. Et outre ge ele disoit ge ele oia toutz les matiers 
suisdites dun Frere ou dun heremite ge feust ore tarde en prisone en 
Westm., ou ge feust lun ou lautre, ne ou il demeert le dit John Sperhauk 
dit qil ne siet. Et sur ceo le dit John Sparhauke devaunt Je dit Corouner 
conust ge le lundy prochein apres le dit dismenge apres Maunger ge il 
touz les matiers avauntditz a la ville de Mordon en le counte de Cantebr. 
de sa propre Test science et volunte counta apertement a un John Taillour 
et a un povere mendinant et sa femme et a plusours autres de mesme 
la ville en affirmant et avowant les ditez paroles auxi pur veritables, al 
entent de exciter le poeple et troubler en ceo cas envers lour seignour 
liege suisdite. Et plusours des queux tresons le dit John conust qil disoit 
a dit Roy en sa propre person apertement come par la recorde du ! nostre 
seignour Je Roy contenuz en un bille gest affilez entre les enditesmentez 
de sest terme de Pask. plus pleimement appiert.2 Super quo predictus 
Iohannes Sperhauke committitur Willelmo Fynbarwe Marescallo salvo 
custodiend. periculo quod incumbit. Super quo postmodum, videlicet die 
lovis proximo post tres septimanas Pasche extunc proximo sequentis 
venit predictus Iohannes Sperhauke per eundem Marescallum ductus. 
Et viso recordo predicti Coronatoris in hac parte quesitum est a prefato 
Iohanne Sperhauke si quid pro se habeat vel dicere sciat quare ex cog- 
nitione sua predicta ut proditor domini Regis et regni sui Anglie morti 
adiudicari non debeat, qui dicit quod non. Per quod viso recordo pre- 
dicti Coronatoris in hac parte habitaque super eisdem cum consilio domini 
Regis plenarie deliberacione videtur Curie et toti consilio domini Regis 
quod ex quo idem Iohannes ligeus homo domini Regis sit et ipse verba 
predicta in puplico ex suo proprio capite, sciencia et voluntate narravit 


1 sic, 2 Ancient Indictments, bundle 189, no. 27. 
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tanta mala inhonesta de eodem Rege, loquendo, affirmando et quasi pro 
vero advocando ad intentionem et voluntatem excitandi ligeos ipsius 
Regis de eorum bono zelo et voluntate contra dominum suum ligeum 
naturaliter debitum que alta et maxima proditio sunt. Consideratum 
est quod idem Iohannes Sperhauke ut proditor domini Regis et regni 
sui Anglie tanta facinora dicendo et advocando quod ipse ut proditor 
suus trahatur a Turri London. per medium Civitatis predicte usque 
Tybourne et ibidem suspendatur. Et postmodum decapitetur. Et 
quod caput sic abscisum ponatur super Neugate London. in conspectu 
omnium per ibidem transeuncium et illud intuencium exemplum. Et 
quod idem Iohannes Sperhauke forisfaciat omnia terras, bona et catalla 
sua, etc. 


Il 
Coram Rege Roll, 3 Hen. LV, Trin. rot. 5 (second numeration). 

Anglia. Frater Walterus Walton de Leycestre pro diversis prodicio- 
nibus unde impetitus est in Turri London. nuper detentus et per consilium 
domini Regis coram ipso Rege apud Westm. per Thomam de Rempston 
Constabularium Turris predicti die Veneris proximo post Octabas sancte 
Trinitatis isto eodem termino venit ductus, qui committitur Marescallo. 
Et super hoc idem Frater Walterus coram Thoma Couele Coronatore 
domini Regis coram ipso Thoma per consilium domini Regis ad eundem 
Nicholaum® pro prodicionibus predictis examinandum misso, cognovit de 
recordo in hec verba. Frere Wauter Walton de Leycestre conust qil 
venoit a Westm. a Meistre Rauf Selby comoigne de Westm. le dymeynge 
prochein devaunt le fest de Pentecoste darrein passe et demaunda de 
luy en sa Studie et puis en sa Chambre quels novels ; et ovesque celle 
mesme Frere Wauter disoit qil oia en diversez parties dengleterre et 
auxint dun homme de Gales que le dit nadgairs Roy fuist en plein vie ; 
et le dit Meistre Rauf disoit ge par profecie le dit Roy Richard serroit 
en plein vie; et le dit Frere Wauter disoit aluy qe Meistre Roger Frysby 
Frere de Leycestre disoit a dicte Frere Wauter mesme le counte. Et 
le dit Meistre Rauf disoit a luy qe fuist un seigneur del mounde, et nomma 
le seigneur fitzWauter, qe maunera* qe Mil liveres ge ceo fuist voir qil 
purroit oier bonez novels de luy. Et outre le dit Meistre Rauff disoit 
ales a monsieur Roger Claryngdon qest Frere du dit nadgairs Roy en 
Suthwerk, et il vous sciet countera tout plein la verite su celle partie, par 
quoy le dit Frere Wauter le Meskerdy adonques prochein susvant venoit 
al Meson du dit monsieur Roger en Suthwerk et demaunda de luy en 
un bashalle la quels novels. Et le dit monsieur Roger disoit pur certayn 
adit Frere Wauter qe le dit nadgairs Roy fuist en plein vie et qil fuist 
ove Oweyn Gleyndour en Gales et ge le dit Oweyn ferroit le dit Frere 
Wauter parler ove le dit nadgairs Roy. Et tant tost le dit Wauter ala 
a Leycestre et la tout celle matier counta a dit Frere Roger Frysby et 
a un Frere Richard Frysby son Frere et la par lour assent pur acomplyer 
lour maveis et traiterous volunte et purpos ils ordinerent un Frere Roberd 
Colman pur aler ove le dit Frere Wauter Walton en Gales al compler 
lour purpos suisdit a cause qe sembla a dit Frere Roger Frysby ge le 


3 sit. * sic. 
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dit Frere Roberd Loudam 5 feust trop juns et de tendre age a ascun 
resistence faire. Et auxint le dit Frere Wauter conust qe il est faux 
a nostre seigneur le Roy. Et le dit Frere Wauter Walton conust outre 
qe le dit Frere Richard Frysby maunda pur le dit Frere Wauter en sa 
Chambre a Leycestre et pur un seigneur John qest un leche en Leycestre 
et pur le dit Frere Roger Frysby et la furent ensemble en graunt conseille 
et la firent le dicte Frere Wauter adonques countier a eux toutez les 
materez suisditez et qant ils avoient oiez ils sei reioisoient de oier pur 
celle novelle. Et conust outre ge son purpos et volunte feust qil voilloit 
avoier eide le dicte Roy Richard de tut son poer encontre nostre seigneur 
le Roy qorest. Quam quidem cognicionem predictus Coronator hic in 
Curia recordatur et eam coram ipso Rege liberavit. Super quo predictus 
Walterus Frater venit per Marescallum ductus; et viso recordo Coro- 
natoris predicti in hac parte, idem Frater Walterus instanter allocutus 
est si quid pro se habeat vel dicere sciat quare ex cognicione sua propria 
predicta ut proditor domini Regis et regni sui Anglie pro premissis morti 
adiudicari non debeat: qui dicit quod non, set se ponat inde in gratiam 
domini Regis. Per quod consideratum est quod idem Nicholaus*® ut 
proditor domini Regis et regni sui Anglie tanta falsa et verba inhonesta 
de domino suo ligeo dicendo et advocando et que quidem verba per eundem 
Fratrem Walterum ut evidenter apparet dicta fuerunt ad intensionem 7 
et finem excitandi populum domini Regis contra dominum suum ligeum 
de eorum bono zelo ei naturaliter debito et contra; et quod verisimile 
est finalis destructio regni Anglie in hac parte consequeretur: quod ipse 
distrahatur a Turri London. per medium Civitatis predicte usque Tyburne 
et ibidem suspendatur et decapitetur et quod corpus suum postmodum 
in quatuor partes dividatur, etc. 


The Declaration of Sports for Lancashire (1617) 


James I’s declaration on the subject of sports permissible on 
Sundays, often loosely called the Book of Sports, has always been 
printed and quoted by historical writers in the form in which it 
was issued for the kingdom at large on 24 May 1618. It was 
known of course from the preamble to that document that it 
was based on a similar declaration made for Lancashire only on 
the king’s return from Scotland in the previous summer. But it 
seems invariably to have been assumed (1) that no copy of the 
Lancashire declaration had survived, and (2) that it did not differ 
from the reissue for general use in any important respect. Both 
these assumptions, it is now possible to state, were ill-founded. 

A contemporary copy of the declaration in its first form exists 

sic. ” 8 gic. ” sic. 

1 And even this seems only to exist in the reissue by Charles I in 1633, which was 


printed in that year and afterwards in Wilkins’s Concilia (iv. 483 segq.). I quote from 


the copy given in S. R. Gardiner’s Constitutional Documents of the Puritan Revolution, 
pp. 31-5. 
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and has been in print for sixteen years. It has, however, escaped 
notice, doubtless owing to the fact that it appeared in a volume 
of the publications of a local society and that its real relation to the 
declaration of 1618 was not detected by the editor. In 1901 there 
was issued by the Record Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, under 
the title Manchester Sessions, the first part of a transcript of a manu- 
script note-book of justice business kept by three members of the 
Mosley family between 1616 and1739.2 In addition to a record of 
proceedings brought before them as justices of the peace, they 
entered into the book copies of legal and other documents which 
concerned them in that capacity, and to this practice we owe the 
preservation by the first Oswald Mosley of a transcript of the 
declaration of sports as originally issued in 1617.3 It is dated 
Gerard’s Bromley (in Staffordshire) 27 August, but its substance 
had been drawn up in Lancashire ten days before. This is clear 
from the account which John Barwick, dean of St. Paul’s, had 
from Thomas Morton, then bishop of Chester, and which he inserted 
in his life of that prelate. It may be well to quote part of this 


account, as Gardiner’s summary of it has some obscurities and 
omissions and the book is rare : 


It was no small policy [writes Barwick] in the leaders of the Popish 
party to keep the people from church by dancing and other recreations, 
even in the time of divine service, especially on holy days and the Lord’s 
Day in the afternoon. By which means they kept the people in ignorance 
and lukewarmness, and so made them the more capable to be wrought 
upon by their emissaries: which gross abuse this bishop endeavoured to 
redress in his primary visitation. 

But it was represented to king James as a very great grievance, at 
his return out of Scotland through Lancashire, anno 1617, by some in 
court who were too favourable to that party. And his readiness to hear 
any complaint against a thing that carried but the name of a public 
grievance, encouraged some to so much boldness the next Lord’s Day 
after, as even to disturb the public worship and service of God, by their 
piping and dancing within the hearing of all those that were at church ; 
whereof the king being fully informed by this bishop, utterly disavowed 
any thoughts or intention of encouraging such profaneness: and there- 
fore left them that were guilty of it to the bishop’s censure: which he 
inflicted only upon one that was the head and causer of it, by way of 
public acknowledgement of the fault, and penance for it ; having formerly 
caused the piper to be laid by the heels. 

There wanted not some still to complain to the king of the bishop’s 
proceedings as rigorous and tyrannical ; considering that the chief thing 


? It is now in the Reference Library, Manchester. 

* Manchester Sessions, pp. xxiv seqq. 

“ A summarie account of the Holy Life and Happy Death of the Right Reverend 
Father in God Thomas late Lord Bishop of Duresme, 1660. It is printed at the end of 
a sermon by Barwick, entitled ‘Iepovinns. 
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they desired was only ‘some innocent recreation’ for servants and other 
inferior people on the Lord’s Day and other holy days, whose laborious 
callings deprived them of it at all other times: and thereupon to solicit 
his Majesty for some favour therein, and the rather because it was the 
general desire of most of that country. Which the king finding to be true 
upon inquiry, and willing to give them satisfaction therein, consulted 
with this reverend person, being the bishop of that diocese, how he might 
satisfy their desires without endangering this liberty to be turned into 
licentiousness, 

The bishop hereupon retiring from the court at Houghton Tower,5 to 
his own lodging at Preston, considered of six limitations or restrictions, 
by way of condition, to be imposed upon every man that should enjoy 
the benefit of that liberty ; which he presented to the king in writing 
the next day ; and which the king did very well approve of, and added 
a seventh ;® saying only, he would ‘ alter them from the words of a bishop 
to the words of a king’. 


It was not from this narrative, evidently, that Gardiner took 
his statement that it was a recent attempt of the magistrates to 
suppress the usual Sunday amusements which provoked the 
complaints made to the king,’ for the bishop takes the whole 
responsibility on his own shoulders. There was such an attempt 
indeed, but the evidence which is given below was unknown to 
Gardiner, who must have found elsewhere that the prohibition 


referred to in the declaration had been issued by the justices of 
the peace. The bishop’s silence on the action of the magistrates 
cannot be explained on the supposition that it was prompted by 
his own proceedings at his first visitation, which came later. 
Gardiner somewhat misrepresents what happened after the 
king’s first hasty decision. Instead of.a general abuse of his 
permission there was clearly only a single act, probably near 
a church in the vicinity of the court. The king had entered 
Lancashire from Kendal on Monday, 11 August, and spent his 
first night there at Hornby Castle in Lunesdale, which Nichols, 
misled by an itinerary in the Cole MSS., absurdly confused with 
the Yorkshire castle of the same name. It was at Myerscough 
on the 13th, as we learn from Nicholas Assheton’s diary, that 
James made his hasty speech ‘ about libertie to pipeing and 
honest recreation’. From Friday, 15 August, to Monday, 
18 August, he was at Hoghton Tower, and the incident which 
led to the declaration occurred on Sunday the 17th. Assheton 
mentions that the bishop preached before the king, but this was 


5 The residence of Sir Richard Hoghton, near Preston. 

* Barwick thought that this was the first of the limitations stated in the declara- 
tion, that which still left bear- and bull-baiting, interludes, and bowling unlawful 
amusements for Sundays, He adds that Bishop Andrewes was in attendance on the 
king, and may have been consulted. 

* Gardiner, Hist. of England, 1603-42, iii, 248. 
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doubtless in the domestic chapel of the Tower, and Barwick’s 
account is hardly consistent with this being the service that was 
disturbed by the irreverent piping and dancing. The neigh- 
bouring church of Walton-le-Dale is more likely to have been 
the scene of the interruption. The king’s disavowal of such 
‘ profaneness’ did not prevent him from looking on in the after- 
noon at ‘a rushbearing and pipeinge afore them’ in the middle 
court of the Tower, and after supper a masque was performed in 
the garden, followed by speeches and ‘dancing the Huckler, Tom 
Bedlo and the Cowp Justice’. Meanwhile the bishop had retired 
to Preston to draw up his ‘ limitations’, which he submitted to 
James on Monday the 18th before he left for Lathom.® Nine days 
later the declaration had been formally drawn up and signed by 
Sir Thomas Lake, the secretary of state, at Gerard’s Bromley. 
A copy was evidently sent to Oswald Mosley in compliance with 
its concluding injunction that ‘ both our Judges of our circuite 
and our Justices of the peace bee informed ’. 

Apart from a few verbal differences, this first form of the 
declaration of sports was reissued in identical terms for the whole 
country in 1618, except in the clause which enumerates the 
recreations to be allowed on Sundays and holy days after divine 
service. The variations here are of considerable interest. Piping, 
which heads the list of lawful recreations in 1617, disappears in 
1618, but seems more than compensated for by the addition of 
sports not mentioned in the previous year: ‘ May-games, 
Whitsun-ales and Morris-dances ; and the setting up of May- 
poles and other sports therewith used ; so as the same to be had 
in due and convenient time, without impediment or neglect of 
divine service.’ ° The only other addition corrects an oversight 
in the original declaration where bowling was included with bear- 
and bull-baitings and interludes as sports which were still to be 
prohibited as unlawful games on Sundays, though permissible on 
week-days. The secretary of state had forgotten that a statute 
of Henry VIII’s reign, passed to encourage archery, had made 
bowling an unlawful game for the common people at all times. 
This is indicated in 1618 by the awkward sentence in which I have 
italicized the words which were added : ‘ and at all times in the 
meaner sort of people by law prohibited, bowling.’ 


These additions are very briefly alluded to in the preamble of 
1618: 


Whereas upon our return the last year out of Scotland, we did publish 
our pleasure touching the recreations of our people in those parts under 
our hand; for some causes us thereunto moving, we have thought good 

* Victoria County History, Lancashire, vi. 36, viii. 195; Nichols, Progresses of 
James I, iii. 389, 397, 400 ; Journal of Nich Assheton (Chetham Society, old series, 14), 
34, 40-46. * Gardiner, Documents, pp. 33-4. 
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t> command these our directions then given in Lancashire, with a few 
words thereunto added, and most appliable to these parts of our realms, 
to be published to all our subjects.!° 


The allusion is introduced with an awkwardness almost equal to 
that just noticed, for (as indicated by the punctuation adopted 
here) it was the ‘ directions * and not the additions in particular 
which were especially ‘ appliable’ to Lancashire. Presumably, 
however, the revised list of sports lawful on Sundays and holidays 
cancelled for Lancashire that of 1617. The omission of ‘ piping ’ 
is not easy to understand, for though the quarter sessions rolls 
show that it had been prohibited on Sundays as far back as 1590, 
this was also the case with carrying rushes to church on Sundays, 
which was allowed both in 1617 and 1618. 

To his copy of the declaration Oswald Mosley appends an 
order signed by Bishop Morton, upon whose advice, as we have 
seen, the declaration was founded. It is headed ‘A further 
Comand from his majestie to be observed and published by the 
ministers and Curates in All Churches’ and runs as follows :™ 


After that his majestie was pleased to express his religious meaninge 
of grantinge recreation unto his people upon Sondaies and holidaies 
after tyme of eveninge service his highnes hath furthermore comanded 
mee to provide first that the principall ministers that be preacherr (sic) 
within anie Diocess Doe instruct the people concerninge the lawfulnes of 
recreacion upon Sondaies accordinge to the Limitts and restraints set 
downe in his majesties Declaracion, secondlie to observe all such kind of 
people as are said to encline to a kind of Judaisme by neither eatinge 
meate themselves nor sufferinge others to dress it upon the Lords day, 
concerninge whom yee ought to informe mee that the[y] may bee reduced 
from that error, thirdlie that everie one of ye Doe reede the publike 
service in the Churthe accordinge to the forme of lethargie set down in 
the booke of common praier, lastlie that in your sermones in the after- 
noone you exceed not the compass of an howre least that his majesties 
former favowrable Intendement and Indulgencie to his people may seem 
to bee Deluded thearby. 

THo, CESTREN. 


The position assigned to this order would seem to imply that 
it was issued immediately after the declaration of 1617, were it 
not addressed to ministers generally and not simply to those 
of Lancashire or the diocese of Chester. But the difficulty may 
be got over, if we suppose that the order was an anticipation 
of the general declaration of the next year. 

The prohibition of Sunday sports in Lancashire which excited 
James’s indignation and intervention is described by Gardiner as 
a recent interference with the time-honoured Sunday amuse- 
ments of the people, an interference more injudicious in that 


1° Ibid., p. 32. 4 Manchester Sessions, p. xxvi. 
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county than elsewhere because so large a part of its population 
still clung to the church of Rome.” He attributes it to the 
Sabbatarian zeal of the Puritan preachers who were sent there by 
Elizabeth’s. government to stem the flood of recusancy. Both 
the recent nature of the prohibition and its attribution to the 
Puritan clergy have been disputed by Dr. W. A. Shaw: 


All through Elizabeth’s reign the civil power had attempted, both by 
legislation and by proclamation, to put down the more brutal forms of 
Sunday sports. When such action was taken in Lancashire in 1579, it 
was taken not by the Puritans but by the Chester Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, the local mouthpiece of the central executive. Similarly the 
memorial of March 1589 on the enormities of the Sabbath did not emanate 
from the Puritan clergy but from the gentry of the county.% 


As to the official repression of Sunday sports in Lancashire by 
the Elizabethan government there can be no question, nor was it 
limited to ‘the more brutal forms’. In 1590, for instance, the 
Lancashire justices of the peace in quarter sessions were punishing 
men for piping and women for carrying rushes to church on 
Sundays.* It is also true that the disorders and immorality which 
attended these Sunday sports were what was most emphasized 
in the Elizabethan repression, though the emphasis might have 
been less if the question had not been so closely bound up with 
the militant attitude of the Romanist recusants. The similar 
complaints about holiday disorders show that it was not a mere 
question of Sabbatarian bigotry. But it is equally certain that 
the action of the lay authorities was not uninfluenced by Sabba- 
tarian views emanating from the clergy. Opposition to the 
profanation of the Lord’s Day by disorderly sports was not 
confined to extreme Puritans, nor did the use of the term Sabbath 
always imply acceptance of the identity of the Christian Sunday 
and the Jewish Sabbath. Thus, in 1585, in which year a bill for 
the better observance of Sunday was before parliament, a sermon 
preached at Cambridge by John Smith, a master of arts, in favour 
of ‘keeping the Christian Sabbath according to the law and 
practice of the Jews’ was considered to contain such novel 
doctrine that the preacher: was cited before the university 
authorities. He contended that the Sabbath was broken when 
something was done which was not necessary or religious, but 
the vice-chancellor and heads of houses held that anything was 
allowable on that day which did not hamper religion or give 
offence to the brethren.’ Five years later so moderate an Anglican 
as William Chadderton, the bishop of Chester, endorsed a state- 
1% Hist. of England, iii. 247. 
3 Victoria County History, Lancashire, ii. 61. 


4 Lancashire Quarter Sessions Records (Chetham Society, new series, no. 77), i. 11. 
18 Strype, Annals, v. 341-2. 
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ment that in Lancashire ‘ The Lord’s day is generally profaned 
with unlawful trades and markets and with heathenish and popish 
pastimes ’,16 

On the other hand, in a note to a report of the religious attitude 
of some of the leading persons in the West Derby Hundred of 
Lancashire at the same date, there is perhaps a suggestion that 
the preachers to whom Gardiner refers may have been more 
thoroughgoing Sabbatarians than their bishop. It is there 
stated that the earl of Derby ‘ hath preaching in his house Sabothly 
by the best preachers in the countie and he giveth favourable 
countennance to all the professors of religion’.1” Possibly we 
may detect their influence in the clause of the contemporary ale- 
house-keepers’ recognizance which forbad them to entertain ‘ those 
who upheld disorders on the Sabbath day as of wakes, fairs, 
markets, bear-baits, bull-baits, greens, ales, May games, hunting, 
bowling, cock-fighting or such like ’.18 

To this extent, Gardiner’s explanation of the repression of 
Sunday sports will hold good even of that earlier phase of which 
he seems to have been unaware, but quite apart from this he was 
justified in attributing the actual situation in Lancashire which 
provoked the royal declaration to recent action of the magistrates 
inspired by Puritan views of Sabbath observance. On 8 August 
1616, at a meeting of justices of the peace at Lancaster, a series of 
orders were made and approved by the judge of assize to secure 
general attendance at church ‘on the sabothe Day’ and other- 


wise enforce its observance. The seventh of these orders pro- 
vided : 


That theare bee no pipinge, Dancinge, bowlinge, beare or bull beatinge 
or any other profanacion upon any Saboth Day in any parte of the Day : 
or upon any festivall day in tyme of Devyne service; that the persons 


so offendinge bee bound to the good behaviour and to apeare at the next 
Assizes,!9 


Opposite this order in his copy Oswald Mosley has entered a year 
later ‘ pipinge, dancinge, valtinge, leapinge, shootinge, &c. 
lawful upon sondaies by the Kings Declaracion’. The order 
implies that there had been a relaxation of the rigour with which 
such Sunday sports had been repressed in the eighties and early 
nineties of the last century, and the inference is borne out by the 
quarter sessions rolls. From 1601 the presentments for such 
offences almost wholly cease. The worst of the danger from 


18 Cal. of State Papers, Dom. 1581-90, p. 712. 

1” Gibson, Lydiate Hall, p. 243. 

18 Lancashire Quarter Sessions Records, i. 51. 

1* Manchester Sessions, p.17. These orders were issued two months before Bishop 


Morton’s first arrival in his new diocese in October 1616 (Ormerod, Hist. of Cheshire, 
i. 154). 
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recusancy was over, and during the last years of Elizabeth and 
the first years of her successor the authorities seem to have been 
content to let sleeping dogs lie. But in view of the disorders and 
empty churches which were the inevitable result of this policy 
a reaction was bound to come in which the ‘ Puritans and precise 
people’ referred to in the king’s declaration would naturally 
take a foremost part. Hence the orders of 1616. 

From this review of the facts it would appear that though 
Gardiner was mistaken in supposing that the Sunday sports of 
the people were now interfered with for the first time, and though 
there were other than merely Puritanical grounds for the action 
of the authorities which deserved more emphasis, his account of 
the immediate situation which led to the declaration of sports 
is not quite so open to criticism as has been represented. 


JAMES TAIT. 


Sir Hugh Cholmley’s Narrative of the Siege of 
Scarborough, 1644-5 


Str Hueu CHOoLMLEY was one of the chief actors in the civil war 
in Yorkshire, and when Clarendon was writing his History of 
the Rebellion he applied to him for information about events in 
the northern parts of England.1. Cholmley replied by drawing 
up three papers for the historian’s use, which are now amongst 
the Clarendon MSS. in the Bodleian Library. They were written, 
apparently either during the latter part of 1647 or early in the 
year 1648. One of these papers, which is entitled ‘ Observations 
concerning the Hothams’, was printed in the eighteenth, cen- 
tury in the Clarendon State Papers (ii. 181). Another, entitled 
‘Memorials touching the Battle of Yorke’, was printed in this 
Review, v. 345, in ‘Two Accounts of the Battle of Marston 
Moor’. The third, which is no. 1669 in the Clarendon MSS., is 
entitled ‘ Memorialls touching Scarborough ’, and has not been 
hitherto printed. It completes the series, and is interesting 
both as an example of the documentary authorities by which 
Clarendon endeavoured to supply the gaps in his personal know- 
ledge of events, and as a contribution to local history. It also 
supplies an omission in the Memoirs of Sir Hugh Cholmley, 
which were privately printed by Nathaniel Cholmley in 1787, 
and have lately been reissued. In those ‘memoirs Sir Hugh, 
after relating his acceptance of employment on the side of the 
parliament at the beginning of the civil war, continues : 


How I deported myself in this employment, and when, how, and for 
what causes, I quit it and the Parliament, I shall forbear to speak now, 


1 See ante, xix. 36. 
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but refer the reader to the account I have given both of that and the 
siege of Scarborough together, in which it will appear I did not forsake 
the Parliament till they did fail in performing those particulars they 
made the ground of the war when I was first engaged (p. 67). 


C. H. Fiera. 


MEMORIALLS TUCHING SCARBROUGH. 


Beeing to give you some Memorialls touching the affaires of Skar- 
brough, I shall beginn with remonstrating how the Governor, Sir Hugh 
Cholmeley, came first to be imployed in the Parliament service, and upon 
what grounds hee quitt the same; nott onely for the vindication of the 
said Governor, my spetiall friend, whoe may suffer in some men’s oppinions 
for want of a right knowledge of that perticuler, but that some things in 
the relation thereof may prove pertinent to the generall story of these 
times, therefore you must know before there was a stroake strucke, whilst 
the Parliament made glorious and spetious pretences to take up armes 
meerely in there owne defence, for religio[us ?] liberties, peace of the 
Kingdome, and protection of the King’s person, when men hoped the 
preparation on both sides might produce some happie treatie and acco- 
modation ; Sir Hugh Cholmeley, then a member of the House of Commons, 
having a commission from the Earl of Essex, Lord Lieutenant (with the 
King’s consent and approbation) of the County of Yorke, to be Collonell 
of a Regiment of foote of the trained bands of that County, and which 
had formerly beene under the command of the said Sir Hugh; That in 
the beginning of September 1642, the said Earle required the said Sir 
Hugh to repaire into Yorkeshire to raise the said regiment, and to draw 
the same to Scarbrough (whose forces were parte of that Regiment), and 
to remaine there only for securing the Towne ; The said Sir Hugh beeing 
to take his journey for Yorkeshire (the Earle of Essex not then in London) 
the close committee? would have added to Sir Hughes Instructions, the 
taking into his custody the Castle of Scarbrough, to which Sir Hugh 
replyed, that the Castle did not belong to the King, but to one Thompson 
a Burgher of the Towne,’ and the Parliament beeing att that time nice 
to take any man’s inheritance from him by force, the committee desired 
him (serving then in Parliament as a burgess of that towne) to use his 
interest with Thompson to be content to put the same into his hand, 
for service of King and Parliament; To which Sir Hugh condiscended, 
soe that without any commission’ but meerely that from the Earle of 
Essex to raise the Regiment, hee tooke his journey for Yorkeshire ; beeing 
(as I have heard him solemly protest) induced thereunto, not onely 
out of indulgencie to his country and desire to preserve the same, but 
out of a sence and apprehension, that persons ill affected to the peace 
of the Kingdome did intrude themselves into imployment ; and that if 
there came a treaty hee thought himselfe a more indifferent person then 
many others whoe had taken armes, and with his swoord in his hand, 


* That is, the Committee of Safety appointed by the two Houses. 
* In a letter from Cholmley to Pym, dated 3 November 1642, printed in the Tenth 


Report of the Hist. MSS. Comm., pt. vi, p. 90, the owner’s name is given as Francis 
Thomson. 
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should be in{better capacity to promote peace, having noe other end 
then to preserve the libertie of the subject and to render the duties to 
his Majestie. 

After Sir Hugh was come into Yorkeshire hee had in few dayes drawne 
to Scarbrough the greatest part of his Regiment, and had alsoe the keyes 
of the Castle (but nott with Thompson’s good will, for hee was verie 
much affected to the King’s cause), and how be itt (as formerly said) 
Sir Hugh’s commission was meerely for securing the towne, yett receaving 
noe monyes from the Parliament in 5 mounthes space, hee was for his 
subsistence and security forced into many actions hee never intended 
or foresaw att his first undertaking the business ; and as itt pleased God 
hee sped very hayely in many of them, soe after his greatest successes, 
hee never ommitted to sollicitt his friends in the Parliament to imploy 
there indeavours for peace, and twise hee wrote to the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, signiffy]ing hee had embarqued himselfe in that 
imployment for preservation of the peace of the Kingdome, that hee 
now found the taking up of armes not to be the way to itt ; and that hee 
saw nothing could produce peace but a good treaty with the King, and 
rendring him his just rights ; and therefore desired that might be thought 
upon; otherwise hee apprehended the Kingdome in danger to be ruined, 
but this letter was suppressed, beeing not thought fitt to be published 
in the House,* and indeed itt did soe nettle those persons whoe had a 
designe to foment these troubles, as by there power they obteined order 
from the House of Commons and the Earle of Essex to require Sir Hugh 
to quitt Scarbrough as a place unusefull, but hee having soe farre ingaged 
his friends and countrymen would not doe itt, rendring some reasons 
for itt to the close Committee, whoe partly in resspect they knew nott 
how to remove him, and partly that he was’ often acting things accept- 
able to the Parliament, they seemed to connive without further pressing 
his removall, or giving libertie to stay. 

After the Queene’s comming into that country Sir Hugh was earnestly 
sollicited by some of her friends and allyes (which were of the King’s 
party) to quitt the Parliament, whoe thought itt might nott onely conduce 
to the quiett of that county, but, have some influence towards the generall 
peace of the Kingdome ; Whereupon Sir Hugh began to consider how 
ill the Parliament prosecuted those grounds and pretences they made 
when hee was first embarqued in there imployment, the King’s faire 
and reasonable propositions and inclinations to treaty, the oathes of 
alleagiance and protestacion, both obliging protection to the King’s person, 
and that nothing less intended, as appeared by there severall encounters 
att Edge Hill and other places, all which with many other considerations, 
as I have heard Sir Hugh say, did not onely convince his judgement but 
his conscience too, and induced his resolution to quitt the Parliament 
and serve the King; But before hee gave assurance of itt, hee desired 
to speake to the Queene then att Yorke, which could not be without 


‘ A letter from Cholmley to Speaker Lenthall, dated 16 January 1643, giving 
an account of his defeat of Colonel Slingsby at Gisbrough a few days earlier, con- 
cludes with an exhortation to parliament to come to terms with the king. It is printed 
in the Report on the MSS. of the Duke of Portland, i. 90. 
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difficultie, considering a great part of the Lord Newcastle’s army was 
quartered betweene Scarbrough and Yorke, and therefore tooke this 
course to affect itt; having the Queene’s promiss and the Marquis of 
Newcasstle’s pass for his safe access to Yorke, and returne to Scarbrough, 
taking onely a French servant, and a gentleman well knowne to the 
Lord Newcastle’s army, hee goes out of Scarbrough earely in the morn- 
ing,® and then putting a blacke patch upon one eye passed to Yorke 
without beeing discovered. Assoone as itt began to be darke hee was 
conducted by the Lord Jermyn to the Queene, to whome Sir Hugh said 
hee was come with great affection and desire to serve the King and her 
Majestie, but before hee fullie declaired his resolution, hee must make 
two modest requests to her; 1. that shee would be pleased to give him 
her royall assurance not to divert the King from performing those pro- 
misses hee had made to the Kingdome. 2ndly, that shee would endeavour 
the speedie settling the peace of the Kingdome; these without anie 
selfe ends beeing the onely request hee made, to which, after her Majestie 
had given him a verie satisfactory answeare, hee promissed to quitt 
the Parliament, and to serve the King to the uttmost of his power, but 
before hee should declaire his resolution publickly, desires 3 weekes 
time for returning the Comission hee had from the Earle of Essex, and 
to bring his wife and children from London. It was conceived Sir Hugh 
might be prevented, or att least interrupted in this designe and inten- 
tion, and therefore itt was propounded to him that att the time hee went 
to communicate his minde to the Garrison hee should draw some of the 
Lord of Newcasstle’s forces into Scarbrough, which Sir Hugh refused, 
answearing hee did not meane to surprise any person under his command, 
or in the garrison, resolving to leave every man to his liberty, ether to 
stay or departe. That hee was confident in a faire way to put the Castle 
with the owner’s consent into the King’s power ; which was all hee would 
promiss more then his owne person, though hee conceived most of his 
souldiors and commanders would follow his example. After one nights 
stay verie privaitely in Yorke, Sir Hugh returnes to Scarbrough, and 
within 2 or 3 dayes dispatches a servant for London to returne the Com- 
mission to the Earle of Essex, but Sir John Hotham, having had some 
intimation of Sir Hugh’s beeinge att Yorke, stayes his servant, opens the 
letters, and writes to Sir Hugh to disswade him from quitting the Parlia- 
ment, and withall adviseth Mr. John Legard (Captaine of the Castle) 
that in caise Sir Hugh persissted in that resolution, to give itt all the 
impediment hee could. Upon this letter from Sir John Hotham Sir Hugh 
resolved the next day to communicate his intention to the Garrison, and 
indeed itt was not longer to be deferred, for Ledgard had not only divulged 
that the Lord Newcastle’s army was to be brought into the Towne to 
cutt there throates, but the next morning with two Duch Leiutennants 
comes into Sir Hugh’s chamber, with resolution (as hee after expressed 
in a Letter to the Parliament *) to kill him; but itt pleased God Sir 


5 On 20 March 1643. 

* See the pamphlet entitled A true and exact Relation of all the proceedings of Sir 
Hugh Cholmley’s Revolt (Thomason Tracts, E. 95 (9)). It contains Legard’s letter 
referred to, and also one from Sir John Hotham on the subject. 
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Hugh was ready to goe out of his chamber, and having his pistoll in his 
hand they durst attempt nothing; butt comming to the porte of the 
Castle Sir Hugh tooke occasion to tell the soldiors hee heard of some 
distempers in the Towne raised meerely uppon misapprehensions, where- 
upon Ledgard beganne to speake high and insolent woords, conceiving 
hee had the greatest interest in the soldiors, as beeing there Captaine, 
but hee was much misstaken for Sir Hugh caused him instantly to be 
committed, and then calling together the soldiors and officers of the 
Garrison, communicated to them his resolution to quitt the Parliament, 
giving them reasons for itt, but leaving every man to his owne libertie 
either to stay there or to departe; and every person that had either 
horse or armes of his owne to take and dispose them as hee pleased ; after 
which time there was not twenty of the soldiors that left their Corronell, 
nor of the officers more then Ledgard and the two Duch Leuitenants. 

Ledgard after his committment grew very submissive, and earnestly 
importuned Sir Hugh for his departure to Hull, promissing assoone as 
hee came there to procure Captaine Browne Bushell’s enlardgement 
(whoe was a Captaine of Scarbrough Garrison, and beeing att Hull Sir 
John Hotham had stayd and committed him prisoner upon the intelli- 
gence Sir Hugh went to quitt the Parliament) ; to this Sir Hugh condi- 
scendeth, and Ledgard with his wife and family pass to Hull together 
with all such of the Towne as desired to quitt itt ; which were not above 
4 families, and to carry with them what goods soe ever belonged to them ; 
the foote were of the trained bands and there armes were there owne, 
and most of the horse raised by Sir Hugh and his friends, and armed att 
his owne chardge without ever having farthing allowance, soe that the 
Parliament could not pretend any interest in any of these. 

The Garrison att this time consisted of 600 foote, a 100 horse and 
a 100 dragooners, all which (except the few before mentioned) were very 
willing to goe Sir Hugh’s way, soe that the Garrison was imidiatly settled 
for the King without the least mutiny or dissturbance. 

And now having declaired the authoritie Sir Hugh had from the 
Parliament and his deportment in the quitting of itt, I refer itt to all 
impartiall judgements whether hee hath deservedly occasioned those 
scandalous votes, passed against him in the House of Commons, chardging 
him with perfidiousness and breach of faith, where as hee never had any 
authority from the Parliament touching the Castle, but on the contrary 
theire order to quitt it, and touching the Commission from the Earle of 
Essex he had donn as much as lay in his power to returne itt ; which if 
hee had nott, though itt be a formality to be observed where a man serves 
a forraine Prince, yett surely amongst conscientious and judicious men itt 
will not be conceived a circumstance of that necessitie between a King and his 
subjects, whoe through error or misstakes beeing misled from there duty and 
alleagiance, may nott att any time returne to the same without any scandall 
or indecorum, and without asking permission from those persons, whoe 
would not onely denie but by all meanes in there power oppose the same. 

With in few dayes after Sir Hugh had settled the Garrison hee went 
to doe his service to her Majestie att Yorke, and whilst hee was there 
Captaine Bushell returnes from Hull to Scarbrough, whoe though hee 
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was to be sett att libertie upon Ledgard’s ingaigement, yett, as hee avers, 
Sir John Hotham would nott doe itt till hee had made him sweare to use 
his endeavours for the regaining Scarbrough to the Parliament, which 
as soone as hee came thether hee presently puts in execution, and having 
his brother Leiuetenant att aleven a clock in the night is lett into the 
Castle with 40 seamen, whoe seize upon the Captaine, and turne all the 
soldiors out att the gaite, and then declaire for the Parliament. 

The Bailiff of the Towne beeing a person favouring that party, and 
privie to the place, and the townes men over awed with the Castle they 
were likewise brought to conformity and complyance, Sir Hugh’s prin- 
cipall officers were seized upon, and the common soldiors threw downe 
there armes, and most of them went to there owne homes beeing of the 
country adjoyninge. Upon notice of this business Sir Hugh makes all the 
haist hee could towards Scarbrough, taking some troopes of the Lord 
Newcastle’s army, and that night quartered att a little village called 
Falsgrave a quarter of a mile from Scarbrough towne, and from thence 
writes to Bushell to meete him the next morning att the gaite of Scar- 
brough towne, whither Sir Hugh (attended onely with three of his owne 
servants) was come before Bushell, soe that hee found the gaites shut 
and not to be opened, Bushell having the keyes in the Castle; there was 
onely townesmen upon the guarde, and those expressed great joy to see 
Sir Hugh and to have him amongst them; assoone as Bushell came hee 
goes out to Sir Hugh, whoe puts him in minde of the relations betweene 
them, and the favours hee had donn him. Bushell of a rash but flexible 
and good nature, partlie out of the remembrance of the obligations received 
from Sir Hugh, partlie out of the apprehension of the difficulty to holde 
the place, having nothing but those few men in the Castle to confide 
in, with some contrition acknowledges his errour, presentlie opens the 
gaite of the Towne to Sir Hugh, and gives him the keyes of the Castle, 
and all things were put immediatlie into the same condition and quiett 
they were in before this business hapned, the soldiors departed in few 
dayes returned to there cullors ; soe that the regaining the Castle was as 
sudden as the surprisall, and may be thought more strainge, considering 
that certainely Bushell had resolutions att first to holde itt for the Parlia- 
ment, having sent to Sir John Hotham to send (by sea) men and ammuni- 
tion, which the next day after the rendor came in 2 Pinaces which appeared 
before the harbour; and though att first they were verie shy and cautelous, 
Sir Hugh soe handled the matter hee had gott the Captaines and soldiors 
all with in the Castle gaites before they knew that Bushell hadd renderd 
it. Soone after Major Rosse a Scotch man brought from Yorke to Scar- 
brough 200 musketts, 20 barrells of powder, and match proportianable, 
with a letter from the Lord Jermin, whoe writes to Sir Hugh Cholmeley 
that the Queene desires hee would accommodate the said Ross with 
a shipp to carry those armes and powder for Scottland, the one halfe 
beeing for the Earle of Antrim the other for the Lord Boyne ;? heereupon 
Sir Hugh imidiatly writes to the Lord Jermin to intreat him to move 
the Queene that shee would be pleased to take itt into consideration, 
whether the sending those armes and ammunition into Scottland att 


7? i, e. Viscount Aboyne. 
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this time might not prouve verie prejudiciall to his Majestie’s affaires, for 
these reasons. The Scotts had not then declaired to joyne with the Parlia- 
ment (nor did not in above six mounthes after); they seemed now to stand 
att gaise, nott resolving which parte to take ; that if they had anie inclina- 
tion to joyne with the Kinge, they might take skarr att this, which might 
divert them ; that if they intended to take parte with the Parliament this 
might give them better rise and ground then yett they had to raise an 
army ; hee thought the Parliament of England would make greater use 
of this to the King’s prejudice, then soe small a quantitie of armes and 
ammunition could advantage his affaires. In answeare to this the Lord 
Jermin wrote to Sir Hugh the Queene was diverted from sending those 
armes and ammunition into Scottland, and that hee might dispose them 
as hee would, soe that the armes were employed to the use of the Garrison 
and the powder for the army, and neither then or at any other time was 
there any armes or ammunition sent from Scarbrough into Scottland. 
The Parliament after prints the Lord Jermyn’s letter sent by Major Ross 
to Sir Hugh, inferring some thing from thence to the prejudice of his 
Majestie’s affaires and the Queene’s person ; now as well for the clearing 
that point, as that in the future this may not be brought amongst other 
reasons why the Scotts tooke up armes to joyne with the Parliament, 
I thought fitt to mention this perticuler. 

It would be too tedious to recite all actions and things relating to 
the Governor and Garrison of Scarbrough.‘ I shall therefore onely mention 
two perticulers which may be pertinent to the generall hisstory of the 
times, and soe come to the story of the siedge. 

Att the beginning of the siedg of Hull there was a little leather bagg 
full of letters brought to Sir Hugh Cholmeley, which was cast up by the 
sea with in his owne land att Whitby, about 12 miles from Scarbrough ; 
the letters were wett, and few of them ledgable, but one that was most, 
was a letter from Generall King to his agent att Hambrough, which was 
to require him to send with him with speede all his horses, and in caise 
hee could not gett saife passage to England, hee should send them to 
Scottland, where Generall Leshley would give them a saife conduct. And 
as itt seemed strainge there should be soe great a confidence and corre- 
spondancie betweene King,’ Leiutenant Generall to one of his Majestie’s 
greatest armyes, and Leshley, whoe was declaired Generall of the army 
which was to come against the King, soe in the bringing these letters 
to veiw there seemed to be a kinde of providence, for upon examination 
these beeing to be carried into Holland by one Captaine Cocke, hee beeing 
taken by a Perliament shipp close to Tinmouth Haven, casts this bagg 
with letters over boord which are carryed in the sea above a hundred 
miles before they are cast upon the land. Sir Hugh impartes these per- 
ticulers to the Marquiss of Newcastle, but hee had soe great assurance 
of Generall King’s fidelity that hee interpreted the great acquainetance 
and friendshipp formerly betweene Leshley and King might give him 
confidence to write such letter ; the discoverie of which produced nothing 
but King’s displeasure against Sir Hugh. 

8 James King, afterwards Lord Eythen, lieutenant-general to the marquis of 
Newcastle. 
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The next perticuler is this. Mr. Henry Darly, one of the Parliament’s 
Commissioners imployed for bringing in the Scotts, and still resident 
with them, laye att his father’s house 4 miles shorte of Yorke att a place 
called Buttercram, and thought himselfe in great security in resspect 
the army which besiedged Yorke were quartered round about him, and 
that there was noe ennemy nearer than Scarbrough, which had noe con- 
siderable forces; besides between him and that place close att his doore 
was an unfoordable river, over which was a draw bridge, which (through , 
confidence of securitie) the Governor understood was often undrawne 
up in the night, heere upon the Governor drawes out fiftie of his best 
horse and choisest men -putting them under the command of Major 
Crompton, communicating the designe onely to him, which was to march 
to Buttercram, and to endeavour the surprising of Darley, this was about 
9 of the clocke in the night, and Crumpton soe well performed the service, 
that hee had Darlie out of the enemies reach before they made anie par- 
suite, and brought him to Scarbrough the next day by 12 a clocke.® 

But to come to the siedg of Scarbrough, the Marquiss was noe sooner 
shipped, but the Governor beganne seriouslie to consider his condition, 
which indeede was verie sad as the caise stood ; for the Towne was nott 
att all fortifyed, and (if itt had beene) not tenable with less then foure 
times the number of men then in the Garrison, and though the Castle 
was strong by scituation, itt had not with in itt either habitation for 
soldiors or places for magazine, and as the provision for victualls were 
but small, soe for warr less, there beeing but 23 barrells of powder and 
3 bundles of matche. And that the Governor may not be thought culpable 
for these defects, you must know hee had often desired they might be 
taken into consideration, but could never obteine itt ; beeing ever answered 
the place was of sufficient strenght against surprise, and the Marquesses 
army beeing maister of the field, there was noe apprehension of a siedge. 
But not with standing all these wants and inconveniences the Governor 
sett a good countenance of the business, and beganne to fortifie the Towne, 
having given advertisement to Prince Rupert of his condition, whoe put 
the Governor in some hopes hee might recruite suddenly in Westmorland 
and Cumberland, and would then come and raise the siedg att Yorke, 
which yett held out, how ever the Governor conceived during that hee 
should be in noe great danger, but with in 3 weekes Yorke was renderd ; 
and the gentlemen and straingers then with in Scarbrough, partlie in 
that the Artickles of Yorke were so plausable, and partlie that they 
found the place soe ill provided, quitt itt, procuring passes either to goe 
to Prince Rupert or to live att there owne houses. The Generall’s depar- 
ture and the gentlemen’s thus quitting the towne strucke soe great a terror 
into the common soldiors, as that they ranne away dayly, soe that the 
Garrison was reduced to 300 foote and 200 horse, and many of those 
wavering. Sir Thomas Fairefax was advanced with in 6 miles of Scar- 
brough with a thousand horse, and 3 thousand foote ordered to follow ; 


* This capture took place on 3 June 1644. See J. L. Sanford, Studies and Illustra- 
tions of the Great Rebellion, 1858, p. 587. In this place, if Cholmley followed the 
chronological order of events, his account of the battle of Marston Moor should have 
been inserted, 
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heereupon the Governor summons together his principall officers, and 
some two or three gentlemen of qualitie that remained in the Towne 
and whoe hee knew verie firme to the King’s cause, acquaineting them 
with the enemie’s designes and staite of the Garrison not able to indure 
a siedge, and therefore propounds the offering of artickles to the Committy 
for both Kingdomes ; and requiring from the Lord Fairefax a cessation 
from acts of hostelitie for twenty dayes, whilst those should be sent to 
London and considered of. That Mr. Darley then prisonner in the Castle 
should be moved to carry the articles, and have his libertie upon pro- 
curing the cessation. The motion was exceedinglie approved of every 
man, and Darley greedie of libertie was readie to undertake the business, 
but desires the treaty might be with the Lord Fairefax, which the Governor 
refuseth under pretence the articles of Yorke was not justlie observed, 
and that hee demanded something not in my Lord’s power to grant, but 
in truth because a treaty with the Lord Fairefax would bring a shorte 
issue, which did not sorte with the Governor’s ends beeing to gaine time, 
and to have all the armyes att Yorke dispersed ; and therefore holds him 
to his journey to London, which rather then to continnue hee accepts, 
and first hee procures a cessation for 20 dayes, with bounds of quarter 
for the Governor to six miles distance from Scarbrough, soe that neither 
the Governors forces were to goe out of those bounds nor the Lord Faire- 
faxes to come with in them, then hee departes from Scarbrough carrying 
with him the propositions, and when hee comes to Yorke gives such an 
assurance of reducing Scarbrough by treatie as the forces att Yorke 
disperse, the Lord Manchester’[s] army to the south, the Scotts to New- 
castle, and the Lord Fairefaxes forces drawne to besiedge Pontefract and 
Hemsley Castle, whither Sir Thomas Fairefax goes in person, leaving 
those horse in there quarters neere Scarbrough. 

This treatie tooke such impression that itt was generally reported 
and beleeved Scarbrough would be renderd, though to anie rationall and 
impartiall man, whoe seriouslie peruseth the propositions, there will little 
appeare to give an occasion of such construction ; for it is evident not 
onlie certaine perticulers are required which either the Parliament could 
nott or assuredlie would nott grant; but to prevent the Governor’s beeing 
surprised by there complyance and concession, in the last artickle hee 
reserves 3 dayes time after the returne of the Committyes answear, to 
consider how farr hee would consent and accept, with out beeing con- 
cluded by ought had passed in the Propositions ; and further to tesstefie 
the cleareness of the Governor’s intentions, hee dispatched messengers to 
the King and Prince Rupert with coppies of the articles, shewing the 
streight hee was in, and necessitie to sett on foote this treatie, but with 
assurance of his fidelitie to his Majestie’s service, and that this was meerely 
to gaine time and accomodations. 


The Propositions sent from Sir Hugh Cholmeley to the Committee for both 
kingdomes resident att London carryed thither by Mr. Henrie Darley. 


1. That the Burgesses and other inhabitants of the Towne of Scar- 
brough may enjoy all there priviledges which formerly they did before 
the beginning of these troubles, and have freedome of trade both by sea 
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and land, paying such duties and customes as other places doe under the 
command of the King and Parliament. 

2. That [in] all chardges the Burgesses and inhabitants of Scarbrough 
shall beare onelie such part with the country att lardge as was formerlie 
used in all other assessments. 

3. That the Garrison placed heere be att least 2 parts of 3, Yorkshire men. 

4. That such officers and soldiors both of horse and foot, and all 
others whoe shall desire itt, may have libertie to march with there horses 
and armes, cullers flying, trumpetts sounding, drums beating, matches 
lighted att both ends, to the Prince’s army, or the next Garrison which 
they shall make choice of, beeing allowed accomodation for there quarters, 
and not to march above 10 miles a day; and euerie soldier to have 12 
chardges of powder and bulletts and match proportionable. 

5. That all persons whoe have any goods in the Towne or Castle may 
have libertie to disspose them in what plaice and in whose hands they 
please with in the Towne, or to carry them to what place they desire 
within the Kingdome or beyond the seas, and to have protections and 
passes for there securitie and better conduct of there said goods. 

6. That all and everie person of what qualletie and degree soe ever, 
which is with in the Towne or Castle att the rendition there of, may 
have free power and libertie to remove himselfe and family, and to live 
att his owne house or else where as hee pleaseth, and to pass and travell 
quietlie about his occasions with out molestations, and to have protec- 
tions and passes from the three Generalls then att Yorke for his and there 
better securitie ; 

7. That all officers, soldiors, Gentlemen, Townesmen and every other 
person which shall be in the Towne or Castle att the Rendition thereof, 
may have power and liberty to departe with there armes, and to disspose 
of there estaites reall and personall as they please, and shall not be chardged 
with other taxes and payments tien is chardged upon the Countrie in 
generall, and paid in a proportionable way by those which are of the 
Parliament’s side and party; 

8. That all and everie person that hath interest in anie shipp now 
lying in the harbour or belonging to the towne, may have power and 
libertie to disspose of the said shipp and ordinance, tackling, and all things 
belonging to her, as they please to there best advantage. 

9. That all clergie men which are now in the Towne and shall be att 
the Rendition thereof, and are disspossessed of there spirituall or temporall 
esstaites and livings by reasons of these troubles, may be restored to 
them, and enjoy there esstaites reall and personall and disspose the same 
as they please, and that they may live quiettlie at there owne howses 
and have protections from the three Generalls for that purpose. 

10. That noe man with in the towne or Castle att the Rendition 
thereof be enforced to take any oath other then such as is settled by 
Act of Parliament, nor be troubled or molested for refusing any oath 
not settled by Act of Parliament. 

11. That neither the Governor nor anie under his command be ques- 
tioned for anie matter or thing that hath beene donn or acted by them 
or anie of them either by sea or land ; 
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12. That the votes passed against the Governor in the House of Com- 
mons be revoked, and that hee be put in the same capacetie hee was 
before they passed ; 

13. That the Governor may have libertie to pass to what Countrie 
hee please beyond the seas, and power to disspose his estaite reall and 
personall as hee pleases, and protections from the three Generalls for 
himselfe and servants for better security in this point ; 

14, That the Governor’s wife may have libertie to live att his house 
att Whitbie without molestacion, and that the soldiors there may be 
removed and noe other put into the same ; 

15. That when the Towne and Castle shall be renderd Sir Henry 
Cholmeley, Brother to Sir Hugh, may be Governor of the place and have 
command in cheife ; 

16. That in caise these articles be agreed on Coll. John Bellasyse be 
released. 

17. That the Governor may have assurance from the Committy for 
both Kingdomes and the Lord Fairefax that these articles shall be punctu- 
ally observed without any breach or violation, and that they will promiss 
to obteine an order in the House of Commons for the confirmation of 
them with in one forthnight after the surrender of the Towne and Castle. 

18. That betweene this and the 4th of September the Governor may 
receive answeare how farre the Committy for both Kingdomes and the 
Lord’ Fairefax doe consent to these articles, after the receiving of which 
the Governor desires and reserves 2 dayes time to consider before hee 
returnes a conclusive answeare, and after hee shall declaire his assent 
to the articles which shall be condissended to the Committy and the 
Lord Fairefax, hee promisseth in the woord of a Gentleman with in 5 dayes 
to render itt into the hands of such person as the Parliament or the Lord 
Fairefax shall appoint, and authorise for that purpose, the Towne and 
Castle of Scarbrough, with all victualls, armes, and amunition and ordi- 
nance but such as was formerly excepted in these articles. 

19. And whilst these articles are in agetation theire may be a cessation 
from all acts of hostelitie, and under this the Governor subscribes his name. 

Mr. Darley after some dayes stay att Yorke takes his journey to 
London with these propositions, which hee pursues with more earnest- 
ness in hopes to be Governor, and makes soe much expedition as eight 
dayes before end of the Cessation hee returnes to the Lord Fairefax att 
Yorke with the Committyes answeare to the articles, which is imidiatlie 
sent to the Governor of Scarbrough and his speedie resolution required.” 


The answeare of the Committy of both Kingdomes to the propesitions made 
by Sir Hugh Cholmeley concerning the Rendition of the Towne and 
Castle of Scarbrough 


August the 26th 1644. 


1. 2. 3. 4. First, second, third and fowerth approved of. 
5. Fifth approved of, it beeing provided noe prohibeted goods or 
commodities be sent beyond seas. 


© See also Cal. of State Papers, Dom. 1644, pp. 450-2. 
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6. Approved of. 

7. To the seaventh is answered, that all those which have beene in the 
Towne or Castle since the first of August 1644 shall be used in the same 
manner and be in the same condition as those that were in Yorke upon 
delivery thereof. 

8. Approved of, provision beeing made that securitie be given they 
be not imployed against the Parliament, and that such shipps and cannon 
as have beene taken from any persons for there adherence to the cause 
of both Kingdomes may be restored ; 

9. Ninth disaproved, excepting Mr. Remmington to whome the pro- 
position is granted. 

10. Disaproved. 

11. Elleventh approved of soe farr as concerneth Sir Hugh Cholmeley 
and his family, and for what concerneth the officers sufficient is granted 
in the precedent articles. 

12. Twelth disaproved. 

13. 14. Thirteenth and fowerteenth approved of. 

15. As to the fifteenth the Committy thinkes itt not reasonable Sir 
Hugh Cholmeley name his successor. 

16. Sixteenth suspended. 

17. As to the 17th it is answeared that the Committie undertakes to 
use there utmost endeavours for the performance of the articles according 
to the limitations expressed. 

18. Approved of. 

19. Left to the Lord Fairefax. 


Signed in the name and by the 
warrant of the Committy of both Kingdomes 


NORTHUMBERLAND MAITLAND 


Though many of these articles were not assented to, yet to speake 
ingeniouslie there was as much granted as could be expected, esspetiall 
for the Governor’s owne perticuler, besides a letter was written to him 
by the close Committy implying Mr. Darley had some privaite instruc- 
tions for his further satisfaction, soe that if enough was not granted 
probably the Governor might have had more for incissting upon. 


The letter to Sir Hugh Cholmeley 


Where as this woorthie gentleman Henry Darley Esquier hath brought 
unto us from you some propositions concerning the Rendition of the 
Towne and Castle of Scarbrough, which wee have perused and taken into 
consideration, wee have thought fitt to returne the same [to] Mr. Darley, 
unto whome wee desire you to give full credence in what hee shall impart 
unto you from us in answeare to the said propositions. 


Signed in the name and by the 
warrant of both Kingdomes 


NORTHUMBERLAND MAITLAND 
Darbie House 
26 August 1644. 


Pp2 
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But the propositions not beeing fully granted the Governor had a faire 
oppertunitie to be cleare from the treatie, yet there was a necessitie to 
keepe itt on to the end of the Cessation, most of the corne designed to 
be brought into the Garrison beeing still in the field. Now for the Governor 
to holde on the treatie, with out beeing further ingaiged or not discovering 
some glimpse of his resolution to breake with them in the conclusion 
(which would have interrupted his provisions), was a verie nise point ; 
yet soe mannaged as itt was kept on foote tothe last day. The Governor 
having in that time gott into the Garrison 400 loads of corne and a good 
quantity of hay with other provisions, then writes to the Lord Fairefax 
and Mr. Darley, that since his propositions were not answered by the 
Committy according to his demand, nor the exposstulations since uppon 
them produced ought more to his satisfaction, hee would noe longer 
continnue the treaty. This did not a little vex the Lord Fairefax, but 
much more Darlie, soe that order was instantlie given to there horse 
to fall upon the Governor’s, but hee had drawne them into the towne of 
Scarbrough the same day hee gave his finall answeare; however the 
enemies horse advanced neerer the Towne and quartered in all the villages 
and places convenient adjacent, having alsoe sent to them 500 foote to 
strengthen the quarters; the small quantity of match formerlie men- 
tioned was now reduced to 40 yards, which was oppertunely supplyed by 
Captaine Allan, whoe brought as much as served to the end of the siedge, 
having taken itt from a Parliament shipp which was carryinge itt to 
there Garrison att Linn. The enemies horse beeing quarterred thus 
neere the Towne they impeaded all recourse to the Markett, soe that 
there began to be a great want of coales, salt, and corne, all which were 
soe seasonably and miraculouslie supplyed, some times by shipps which 
brought in prises, sometimes by shipps forced into the harbour by tempest, 
as man must needes acknowledge the Devine power and providence 
opperating in itt. 

Whilst the enemy quarterred thus neare, 13 of the Governor’s owne 
troope breake out, and march above twentie miles into Cleaveland, where 
many of the Scottish army were quartered after the taking of Newcasstle ; 
they incounter with 15 Scotts, kill two, and returne to Scarbrough bring- 
ing each man a prisonner and there horses with them. 

The Scarbrough horse were not above 2 hunderd, but verie good 
men and perpetually in action, and grew soe formidable the ennemie 
durst not stand to looke them in the face, under treble the number ; about 
the end of December, they had taken Collonel Foulthrop and most of his 
troope, and brought them into Scarbrough, which together with the 
prisioners taken att sea, (and of which 2 or 3 belonging to Hull) did soe 
incense the enemie, as that in the end of January, though there were 
frost and snow uppon the ground, Sir John Meldrum, Lieutenant Generall 
under the Lord Fairefax, with 2000 foot and one thousand horse, takes 
his quarter att a small village called Falsgrave, not 2 fleete shotts from 
Scarbrough Towne, and possesseth himself of the Mill hill which com- 
mands both towne and harbour. The Governor understood well of 
what consequence the place was, and would not have left itt with out 
fortification, but that hee wanted men to mainetaine itt, and never 
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intended to holde the towne in caise any assault should be offered, for 
2 thousand men were scarce sufficient to mainetaine the towne, and 
there was not 700 in itt with the Townesmen, most of which verie waver- 
ing; yet of necessitie it was to be kept till some places for Magazines 
with in the Castle were finished, and the provisions in the towne carried 
thether, God having soe plentifully and miraculoussly furnished them, 
that there were more prises brought into the Harbour in one mounth 
past, then ever had beene in all the time Scarbrough was a Garrison. 

The Towne was kept 3 weekes, but with soe much paines and dutie 
that for 10 dayes together not any soldior stirred from his poast, during 
which time the enemie durst never make anie attempt, but played scercelie 
with there ordnance, which had dismounted those in a shipp placed to 
secure that side of the towne towards the sea; those with in the towne 
made 2 sallyes, both times beating the enemy out of there trenches, and 
returning with prisoners and armes. Meldrum finding them with in soe 
resolute to mainetaine the towne, procures Collonel Steward to be sent 
to him with a thousand Scotts, and then writes to the Governor in an 
imperious style to yeild the towne ; the Governor returnes answeare hee 
verie well understood the towne was not tenable, that hee would not 
have kept it soe long against an attempting enemie, that hee held it thus 
long meerely to gett his provisions into the Castle, which beeing now 
donne, hee was resolved to quitt itt in few dayes, and that if hee durst 
make anie attempt against the Castle, hee should be received by persons 
resolute to mainetaine the plaice and the King’s right, whoe hee doubted 
not but would give him such an entertainement, as should cause him 
to repent the enterprise. The Governor had then intelligence that the 
ennemie on Tuesday following ment to assault the towne, and therefore 
the night before drawes off all his cannon except those in the suncke 
shipp which could not be removed; and the next morning assoone as 
the enemie began to appeare, drawes all his men into the Castle without 
making the least shew of opposition; soe that the ennemie, finding the 
entrance into the towne soe easie, takes the hardiness to advance to the 
gaite of the Castle, from which they are instantlie repulsed with the loss 
of many of there lives, and if the Church had not beene neare for there 
retreat, they had surely suffered much more." At the entring into the 
Castle most of the Townes men quitt the Governor, except one of the 
Bailiffes and fower or five others which retyred thither with there familyes. 
The number of the forces that entered into the Castle were about five 
hunderd, of which threescore gentlemen and officers, 250 foot, and the 
rest troopers most of them having horses, of which there beeing noe use 
with in the Castle they all betooke themselves to musketts, and did the 
dutie of foot soldiors, which they performed verie gallantlie beeing as 
stoute resolute men as was in the worlde. 

The first forthnight produced little action, for those with in the Castle 
hoped for releife, (which had beene long and often promised from Oxford) ; 
they endeavored in the interim to make themselves as strong as possible 


‘ 
" The capture of the town by Meldrum is related by John Vicars in The Burning 
Bush not consumed, 1646, p. 110. He also prints a letter of Cholmley’s dated 24 February 
1645, describing his situation after its loss. 
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might be, and to that end were imployed in fortifying some places which 
were most requisite, soe the ennemie having the Church att the foot of 
the Castle begann to make other places of securitie against attempts 
from the Castle ; and though the Castle could make shotts into the Church 
and the woorkes about itt, yett they laid soe lowe the execution was not 
much, nor the prejudice answerable to the expence of powder. In this 
time Meldrum writes divers letters to the Governor, some times in milde 
and plausible, then in menacing and boysterous tearmes, to invite him 
to render with the Governor, ever answeard in the negative, in language 
according to there severall styles ; but finding the Governor not move- 
able hee writes a letter to all the Gentlemen and officers, offering them 
plausable conditions, whoe returne answere of there resolution to sticke 
to the Governor; then hee shoote arrowes into the Castle yeard with 
writings affixed to them where hee offers lardgely to all the common 
soldiors that would come to him, but that had as little operation, the most 
of those which were wavering beeing run away with in 3 or 4 dayes after 
the entring into the Castle, which were to the number of 40; soe that 
finding noe hopes to gaine the plaice, but by force, hee sends for divers 
ordinance, of which one was whole cannon which carryed 64° bullett, and 
the most of the rest demy cannon. Beeing to plant these ordnance neere 
to the sea cliff for more advantage to batter, Meldrum there in person 
giving directions about them, his hatt blowes of his head, and hee catch- 
ing to save that, the winde beeing verie great blowes his cloake over his 
face, and hee falls over the cliff amongst the rockes and stones att least 
steeple height ; itt was a miracle his braines were not beaten out and all 
his bones broaken, but itt seemed the winde together with the cloake 
did in some sorte beare him up, and lessen the fall; yet hee is taken up 
for dead, lyes 3 dayes speachless, his head opened and the bruised blood 
taken out, though a man above threescore yeare old, recovered this soe 
perfectlie that with in six weekes hee is on foote againe, and beginns to 
batter the Castle. Whilst Meldrum lay sicke the enemie was verie quiett 
and kept close in there woorkes and the Church, and the Governor desirous 
to know the cause, commands Captaine Wickham to sallie out with 50 
men, whoe falling upon the Scottish garde att the end of the Castle next 
to the harbour, made manie of them runne into the sea, whoe thincking 
thereby to esscaipe fire died by water ; this was att noone day, and soe 
gallantlie performed as hee returned with above twentie prisoners, left 
a hunderd killed and wounded; by these prisoners the besieged had 
first notice of Meldrum’s misfortune ; whoe noe sooner recovered but falls 
to batter soe furiously that in 3 dayes the great Tower splitt in two, and 
that side which was battered falls to the ground, the other standing 
firme beeing supported by an arch of stone that went through the midst ; 
there were neere 20 personns upon the topp of the tower when itt cleft, 
yett all gott into the standing parte, except 2 of Captaine Richard Ledgard’s 
servants which were in the turrett where there maister lodged. And 


” Two of thesg letters are amongst Lord Braye’s manuscripts. One from Cholmley 
to Meldrum, dated 26 February 1645, is dignified and moderate in style; the other, 
Meldrum’s answer, dated 27 February, is very violent and abusive. Both are printed 
in the Tenth Report of the Hist. MSS. Comm., vi. 155-7. 
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heere uppon I shall a little digress to relaite a strainge passage ; Captaine 
Richard Ledgard was the first man that fell sicke after the entrance into 
the Castle, and his officers att that time having the maine garde att the 
gaite house, beeing to goe the round, apprehended all the walls hung with 
blacke, but thincking the light of the plaice might deceive them went 
into two other courts, where all the walls made the like shew; the men 
were soe discreete they would not speake of this to the soldiors, but the 
next morning told it to there Captaine, who would have perswaded them 
it was onely deceptio visus, though they would never be deverted from 
the realitie and truth of itt to there deaths, and they were persons of 
that courage as noe one that knew them could judge any misstake arose 
through feare and weakeness of spirit, and to those which lived to see 
the seaquell, this seemed to-be a fatall omen of mortalitie to the Garrison 
in generall, but more perticulerly to that company, for the Leuetenant 
was shott with a muskett and dyed of the wound, the 2 serjeants killed 
with shott from the cannon, and though the Captaine recovered this 
sickness, yet after hee esscaiped death verie narrowlie, having his hand 
on another gentleman’s shoulder, when a bullett 64° weight passeth 
betweene there bodyes, killeth the other, and rebounding from the wall 
not 2 yeards behinde them falls on Ledgard’s thigh, strucke him to the 
ground, of which hee recovers not in 12 weekes; his owne 2 servants 
as you heard fell with the Tower, and of all the company, which were 
50 at the enterring into the Castle, not above 3 left alive att the Render. 

The fall of the Tower was a verry terrible spectacle, and more sudden 
then exspected, att which the enemie gave a great shout, and the besieged 
nothing dismayed betooke them to there armes, exspecting an assault, 
by omission of which the enemie lost a faire oppertunitie, the falling 
parte of the Tower having obstructed the passage to the gaite house soe 
that the guard there for present could have noe releafe from there friends ; 
this fall of the Tower put the enemie into such heart and confidence, so 
that the next day, about six a clocke in the evening, Meldrum writes to 
the Governor that hee intended that night to be maister of the Castle 
and all the woorkes, that if the Governor would rendor, hee should have 
good conditions, but if hee would not, and that anie of his soldiors lost 
a drop of blood in the entrance, theire should not a person with in the 
Castle have quarter. 

It happened the Governor att the present was verie busie in the order- 
ing some affaires of the Garrison, and soe returned the Drummer with this 
message, that the next morning hee would returne him his answeare in 
writing ; but Meldrum had made preparation for an assault, and his hott 
and haughtie spirritt could admitt noe delay, soe that about 9 a clocke 
that night the enemie beganne to assault the Gaitehouse, and having 
taken a woorke close with out the gaite, endeavored to mount the walls, 
but soe sharpelie repulsed they were forced to retire leaving divers dead 
bodies in the woorke, and having of there partie slaine and wounded 
above two hundred in that encounter ; the stones of the falne Tower were 
throwne freelie amongst them and did the greatest execution. 

The fall of the Tower had dislodged the Governor, his Ladie, and most 
of the gentlemen and officers of qualitie; whoe were forced to betake 
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themselves to poore cabbins reared against the walls and banckes in 
the Castle yeard, which though itt was a spatious place conteining 12 acres 
of ground, yet it was much annoyed and disquieted from the shipps, 
which was continnuallie playing with their ordnance into itt. 

Meldrum finding there was noe taking the Castle till the passages 
were more open, beganne to batter verie furiousslie on all sides, but esspetiall 
att the Gaitehouse, where in a shorte time the walls were so levelled, the 
besieged were forced to quitt the place, into which Meldrum drawes a 
hundred men, whoe were twise beaten out att 2 severall sallies not by 
a third parte of the number, the first time commanded by Captaine 
Neueston, the second by Captaine Hugh Cholmeley, and with verie great 
execution ; and though this place was of verie great importance beeing 
the cheife entrance into the Castle, yet itt laid unpossessed for 10 dayes 
together, those within the Castle not able to abide the enemies cannon 
played soe full upon itt, nor durst the enemie enter they had beene soe 
well knocked ; but by the loss of the Gaitehouse the besieged were forced 
to retyre nearer to the Castle, which gave oppertunitie to the enemie to 
draw up two demy cannon to the ridge of a hill close to the Gaite house, 
which beeing planted commanded the passages and principall woorkes 
in the Castle ; to prevent which the Governor commands Major Crompton 
to sallie out with 60 men, whoe beates the enemie out of three severall 
strong woorkes, fower score men in each woorke, dismounts the two demi 
cannon and breakes all there carriages, which was as much as could be 
donn in that place and soe short a time, and was of soe great consequence 
as the cannon could not be made serviceable in ten dayes, in which time 
the besieged had fortified them selves, and raised up divers new woorkes. 
Crompton had soe maulled and frighted those upon the guard as the rest 
with in the towne were readie to runn away, probable if itt had beene 
a little darker they had donn soe, and as itt was the officers had much to doe 
to keepe the soldiors together; the place which Crompton was possessed 
of could not be kept, the enemies cannon plaid soe upon itt, and there- 
fore having dismounted the cannon the Governor commands his retreate ; 
but in this scuffle Meldrum received a shott in att the bellie and out of 
the backe ; hee had often both in woords and letters protested hee would 
either take the Castle or lay his bones before itt, and though hee dyed 
with in six dayes of this wound, hee before had esscaiped verie great 
dangers, for beside that of his fall hee had beene shott through the codds 
and perfectlie recovered. This was the last action of consequence ; not- 
with standing the siedge continnued above 12 weekes after, for what 
by reason of sickness and want of poother the besiedged had noe power, 
and those without, knowing that time must reduce the place, endeavored 
cheifelie to secure themselves, which they did in soe strong woorkes as 
itt was as difficult to take them as the Castle, in soe much the soldiors 
of the Castle would say to the enemie, ‘ doe you besiedg us, or wee you ?’ 
The want of poother was a cause those with in could make noe use of there 
cannon, which emboldened the enemie to make there approaches verie 
neare, and though they did not assault they played verie furiouslie with 
there cannon, which kept those with in full imployment to make up 
there daly breaches; and though the fortefying in Towne and Casstle 
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had beene a great chardge, and the soldiors after there comming had not 
onelie 12 pence a weeke besides dyett, but sixpence for everie dayes 
labour, which together with a continnuall supply to the officers even for 
necessarie accomodations, beeing for above twelve mounthes space, had 
consumed a good some of monies, yet was theire not one pennie imposed 
upon any person with in the Garryson for the supporte of this more then 
20 weekes billett for the common soldiors whilst they were in the towne ; 
but the Governor boare the greatest parte of itt upon his owne chardge 
and purse, and att last when hee wanted money, and could not borrowe, 
having likewise solde the small quantitie of plaite hee had there to defray 
the publicke chardge, hee made a motion that everie one that had anie 
plaite in the garrison might contribute some part of it to the releife of 
the soldiors, but those whoe had more then double to what was in the 
Garrison besides, were not onelie unwilling to parte with any themselves, 
but underhand wrought upon others to be adverse to itt ; soe that rather 
then to breed the least disquiett by taking any man’s goods against his 
will, the Governor made use of the plaite which belonged to some persons 
hee had perticuler interest in, which was cutt in peeces, and passed currant 
according to there severall weights, some of them had the stampe of 
a broaken Castle with this inscription, ‘ Caroli fortuna resurgam’; by 
this meanes the officers and soldiors, which beganne to be verie clamourous, 
were for the present verie well settled, though this was not the last diffi- 
culty the Governor had to wrastle with before the conclusion, for to 
speake truth all the actions from the enemie did not soe much trouble 
him, as the pragmatticall practices of some personns with in his owne 
Garrison, whoe by there cunning and plauseable deportment had gained 
a good repute amongst the generalitie, making huge shew and pretences 
of zeale to the King’s cause, though the Governor had cautions from 
some hee ought to beleeve and give obedience to, not to trust those persons 
too farre in the businesses concerned the King ; besides, whilst they were 
in the Towne the Governor had severall informations, and reason to 
beleeve they had beene practising with the enemie against his person, 
and to betray the towne; and that hee plainelie perceived they tooke 
advantage of the straite and necessities the Garrison was in, to infuse 
discontents into the soldiors upon all occasions, yet these perticulers 
beeing more certaine then clearely to be proved, the committing or quess- 
tioning of them would but breed disstirbance or discontent in the Garrison, 
which was verie unseasonable, esspetiall there having a neere relation to 
some whoe had a command, and were really affected to the King’s cause ; 
and soe to exsclude them out of the Garrison were to give more know- 
ledge and advantage to the enemie; soe that for these 2 reasons the 
Governor att the quitting the Towne admitted them into the Castle, and 
att both places connived att manie perticulers hee should not have donne 
had the enemie beene more remoate. After the battle of Naisbie the 
enemie sent a Drummer with the relation of itt, thincking thereby to 
move the Governor to a consideration of rendering, which had soe little 
influence as that when they solemnised the victory with bone fires, dis- 
chardging of cannon, and drawing there foot close under the Castle walls 
to give vollies of small shott, and making huge acclamations of joy, those 
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besiedged sounded there trumpetts, beat up there drums, shott of there 
inusketts, and made such cryes and hollowing as they caused the enemie 
to decist from there jolletie ; and for 8 weekes after this the besiedged 
held out in hopes of reliefe, or att least to understand how affaires went 
with the King, for since there entring into the Castle, they had noe in- 
telligence but what came from the enemie, soe strictlie were they guarded 
both by land and sea, where the shipps did nott onelie barr all excess, 
but (in resspect those with in wanted pouder) drew soe neere the shoare 
they impeaded there fetching of water from under the cliffes, by which 
they had beene supplyed though with much paines, difficulty, and perrill 
for divers mounths past. 

At length the miseries of the Castle began exceedinglie to multiply ; 
halfe of the soldiers were either slaine or dead of the scurvy, of which 
disease neare the other halfe laid soe miserable handled they were scarce 
able to stirr hand or foot ; there was but 25 of the common soldiors able 
to doe dutie, and the gentlemen and officers which were glad to under- 
take it in there roome, were almost tierd out of there skinns ; there dyed 
tenn in a night, and manie layed two dayes unburied for want of helpe 
to carrie them to the grave; there was corne sufficient, but not hands 
to make the mills goe, in soe much that most in the Garrison had not 
eaten a bitt of bread for divers dayes before the render, and the Governor 
had often in person turned the mills to get himselfe bread. There was 
a well in the Castle but the water it affoorded us nott considerable, and 
the shipps had now debarred access to that under the cliff, soe that manie 
horses had beene with out water for seaven dayes together, which occasioned 
contagion amongst them alsoe. There had not beene above 2 barrells 
of poother for 2 mounthes before, and itt was now reduced to less then 
halfe a barrell, soe that in a manner there was neither bread, water, nor 
poother, medecine for the sicke or wounded, and in lieu of guards there 
were not persons with in the walls able to stand sentynells, and in a weeke 
longer probable there would scarce have beene one able to looke over 
the walls. In this sad condition the Governor was intreated by divers 
gentlemen to take into consideration the weake esstaite of the Garrison, 
where upon hee summons to a meeting all the Gentlemen and officers in 
the Garrison which were able to make appearance, where it is unanimouslie 
resolved requisite to enter into.a treatie touching the render of the Castle, 
for which the enemie having made some overtures a few dayes before, 
the Governor tooke hint there att to shew his inclination to treate; there 
was three Commissioners agreed on for either partie, whoe concluded 
upon these ensuing articles, which probable might have beene more for 
the advantage of the besiedged, had not one of there Commissioners (as 
the enemie confessed after the rendring of the Castle) disclosed the weake 
esstaite of the besiedged. 


(Cholmley here inserts the articles of surrender agreed upon by him with Sir 
Matthew Boynton and other parliamentary officers. They are dated 22 July 1645, and 
by them the castle was to be given up on 25 July. As the articles are printed in full 
in Rushworth’s Historical Collections, v. 118, it is unnecessary to reprint them again.] 


Though there were manie hundreds of cannon shott from land and 
the shipps, there was not above five men killed with cannon bullett, but 
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the stones which the cannon beat of from the walls killed verie manie. 
There was one soldior had his hatt shott of from his head with a bullett 
of fower and thirtie pound weight, and the haire and skinne onelie taken 
of, and noe other harme, but that hee was a little dissie that night, and the 
next day upon dutie; not withstanding this esscaipe hee was after killed, 
beeing shoote in the head with a muskett bullett, 

At the rendor of the Castle there was a hundred and fowerscore sicke 
personns, of which most of them not able to move, but were carryed out 
in blancketts, and many of them dyed before they gott into the Towne; 
now as the scurvie which grew to be as contagious as the plague reigned 
amongst the besiedged, soe those with out were nott free from mortalitie 
in another kinde, for besides the manie common soldiors that lost there 
lives in this siedge, Meldrum and nine other officers (the meanest beeing 
a Captaine) were slaine heere, and one Captaine Zacherie that commanded 
in cheife in the shipps. 

Those which had abilitie to march out of the Castle with out helpe, 
though manie of them infirme in health, were about threescore, most 
Gentlemen and officers, most of them had horses, but the entrance into 
the Castle was soe barracadoed as they were forced to make a passage 
through the maine wall into the ditch, where the besiedged passed out, 
the Governor bringing up the reare. 

The articles were verie justlie observed, and they marched that night 
to there quarters, fower miles from Scarbrough, the Governor intending 
then to goe to immediatlie to his Majestie, but comming to Selbie 10 
myles beyond Yorke, hearing that the King was then in the remoatest 
part of Wales, the Scottish army interposed, and finding himself in verie 
ill health, and unfitt either to take soe long a march or to betake himself 
to another Garrison, hee committed those personns which desired to 
continnue in service to be conducted by Collonel Crossland to Newarke, 


which was then wiih in a dayes march, and himselfe with Major Crompton 
went for France. 
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Reviews of Books 


Hssai sur les Origines de Rome. Par ANDRE Picantox. (Bibliotheque des 


Ecoles Francaises d@ Athénes et de Rome, fasc. 110.) (Paris: Boccard, 
1917.) 


M. Picantox has not been deterred by the fate of earlier speculations from 
venturing* yet another hypothesis with regard to the origins of Rome. 
It is no new opinion that the distinction of patres and plebs was in its, 
beginnings racial; but so long as Mommsen’s reconstruction of early 
Roman history held the field, such theories found little favour. Even 
before the close of the nineteenth century, however, the progress of pre- 
historic archaeology, and the fatally easy argument from difference of 
material culture and custom to difference of race, had begun to invite an 
ethnographical synthesis of the rapidly accumulating evidence. In this 
country Professors Ridgeway and Conway, working on different lines, arrived 
at the conception of the Romans as a mixed people; and both they and the 
other scholars who applied the same theory to the reconstruction of the 
beginnings of Rome looked upon the plebs as an autochthonous population 
and the patres as a conquering aristocracy. It was further believed by 
most of those who ventured an opinion on these matters that the patricians 
were in part, if not wholly, of Sabine race. M. Piganiol’s thesis, which it 
is to his credit to have worked out by a systematic survey of all the fields 
in which evidence may be sought—archaeology, religion, law, language, 
material civilization, political institutions—differs from those of his 
predecessors in regarding patrician and plebeian as representing two 
conquering aristocracies, both alike distinct from the indigenous population 
(Casci) of Latium; and ke is equally singular in maintaining that the 
Sabines furnished the plebeian element. According to his view, they 
belonged to the Mediterranean race and to that branch which M. Piganiol 
does not hesitate to call ‘ Pelasgian’. They came from the east and set 
foot in Italy on the Adriatic shore, bringing with them the matriarchal 
system, a developed system of agriculture (with the germs of the later 
Roman law), and the worship of the divinities of earth, closely connected 
with the practice of inhumation. From the north came the Indo-European 
nomads, a race of herdsmen, patriarchal in their customs, and worshippers 
of the sky-gods ; and the fusion of the two streams produced the Rome 
which we know. 

The evidence adduced by M. Piganiol in favour of his thesis is multi- 
farious and intended to be cumulative, and it is out of the question to 
examine it here in detail. Some examples, however, may be given of his 
treatment of facts which appear adverse to the theory. It cannot be 
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denied that the Claudii were among the chief patrician houses of Rome, 
and they were (or at any rate claimed to be) of Sabine descent. M. Piganiol 
is therefore constrained to describe them as ‘a family of renegades’, who , 
practised the religion of the patres with the well-known fervour of the con- 
vert (p. 268). The Albans of the Palatine ‘ ought to have preferred ’ the 
worship of the sun to that of the moon, which the Sabines of the Capitol 
would naturally practise, as it was common to the earliest Mediterranean 
peoples. Unfortunately ‘it must be admitted that there is scarcely any 
trace at Rome of the solar cult’; worse still, as M. Piganiol admits in 
a foot-note, the solar divinity of the Quirinal was said by Varro to be of 
Sabine origin, and the Aurelii, a Sabine family, were devoted to sun- 
worship. ‘ But is this a Pelasgian “‘chthonic”” Sun? or a heavenly Sun 
borrowed by the Sabines from the Northerners ?’ (p. 105). The science of 
augury is of northern origin, and belongs to the patricians ; yet the Sabines 
were noted for their augural learning, which ‘ raises difficulties "—hardly 
to be disposed of by saying that ‘it is not surprising that the Sabines 
should have ended by adopting augural science, just as they adopted the 
sky-god of the Umbrians and the Latin tongue’ (p. 108). The equation 
vicus-olxos tells its own tale; yet the institution denoted by the Latin 
word is Sabine. The Indo-Europeans must therefore have applied the 
term to an institution which they found in conquered regions (p. 226). 
The practice of shaving is ‘Minoan’, but went out of use after the 
‘ Achaean’ migrations. The Sabines should therefore have been beard- 
less, the Umbrians bearded. ‘It is a curious fact that archaeology 
precisely contradicts these inferences. . . . But were all the objects 
described as prehistoric razors really used for shaving ?’ (p. 199). Two 
conflicting tendencies may be traced in Roman law: on the one hand, 
we have the less formal customs of the patriarchal herdsmen, whose 
wealth was in cattle (pecunia); on the other, the formal law of the matri- 
archal, settled community of the Sabine plebeians, based on agriculture 
and private property and issuing in the ius Quiritium. But confarreatio 
belongs to this order of the ideas, yet it is pre-eminently a patrician custom. 
Consequently, ‘les patriciens auront adopté ce sacrement’ (p. 166). 
These examples of M. Piganiol’s method have been chosen as typical, 
and it will readily be seen that by proceeding on such lines anything can 
be proved—or rather, nothing can be disproved, not even M. Piganiol’s 
thesis. But it can be, to say the least, rendered highly improbable ; and 
M. Piganiol (to his credit be it said) has not concealed from the reader the 
evidence which points in this direction. H. Sruart Jones. 


History of Serbia. By Haroutp W. V.Tempertey. (London: Bell, 1917.) 


Caprain TEMPERLEY has written an excellent sketch of Serbian history 
down to the first Balkan war of 1912, based upon much study of the 
sources, notably those in the Public Record Office, and extensive travel 
in the Balkan Peninsula. We use the term ‘ sketch’ advisedly, because 
the author, perhaps wisely in view of the space at his disposal, has not 
entered into details, and deals very briefly indeed with the latter years 
of medieval Danubian Serbia, for which much might have been gleaned 
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from Kritéboulos, the Imbrian biographer of Mohammed II, whom he 
omits from his excellent bibliography. Like all students of Serbian history, 
he suffers from the fact that Professor Jireéek has been prevented from 
continuing his monumental Geschichte der Serben beyond 1371. But we 
can strongly recommend his book to all who desire to obtain a grasp of 
the salient facts in the evolution of the Serbian people. He abounds in 
admirable appreciations of Serbian national problems. Thus, his observa- 
tions on medieval Serbia as a maritime state (pp. 58-9) are most interest- 
ing. ‘ The growth of naval power’, he writes, ‘ would have involved less 
difficulty than the expansion of Serbia in Macedonia and towards the East,’ 
which was Dushan’s policy. It would probably have brought the Serbs 
into ‘conflict with Ragusa and Venice’, but that might not have been so 
formidable an issue ‘when Serbia commanded an impregnable base at 
Cattaro and dominated the Albanian coast’. He does not think that 
a Serbian occupation of Constantinople, which was Dushan’s aim, would 
have had permanent results under his successors, and he justly shows that 
that great emperor’s policy was ‘ imperial rather than national’, thus 
containing within it the germs of dissolution. His remarks on medieval 
Serbian society and culture are valuable, and his contrast between the 
patriotic peasant of Serbia, who rarely became a Moslem, and the un- 
patriotic Bosnian noble, who embraced Islam to save his lands, goes to 
the root of things. There is much truth in his epigram that ‘the Serbians 
of Serbia were saved from despair by the Serbians of Montenegro and from 
ignorance by the Serbs of South Hungary’ (p. 122), and he brings out 
the great importance of the Austro-Turkish campaign of 1738-9 in threat- 
ening ‘the permanent independence of Serbia’. 

Coming to modern times, he sees in Napoleon’s creation of ‘the Illyrian 
Provinces’ in 1809 ‘the first realization of Southern Slav Unity’; and 
points out the skill of Prince Michael Obrenovich III in educating British 
public opinion on the Serbian question. With regard to Montenegro, whose 
history occupies a chapter, he regards bureaucracy as her chief difficulty 
during the period following the grant of a free constitution in 1905, before 
which (as a diplomatist once remarked to the present writer) ‘ Prince 
Nicholas carried the archives in his capacious breeches’ pocket’. The 
return of American emigrants with non-Homeric ideas has likewise been 
a powerful factor on the Black Mountain. 

A few errors of detail may be pointed out. At the time mentioned 
(pp. 49, 51) there were no ‘ Latin princes of Epirus and Thessaly’; their 
contemporary rulers, Michael II and his sons, Nikephéros I and John I, 
were Greeks. The author omits (p. 74) the Catalan duchy of Athens 
from his list of non-Serbian lands in 1348. Antivari (p. 27) is an arch- 
bishopric; Ragusa ceased to exist (p. 16) when it was suppressed by 
Napoleon in 1808; the event mentioned on p. 296 occurred not at 
Spalato, but at Ragusa, and the French first obtained Dalmatia not in 
1809, but by the treaty of Pressburg in 1805 (p. 192). Danilo was murdered 
in 1860 (p. 156), and the plural of momke is momtze. The book contains three 
maps and an unpublished report by ‘the model traveller’, Leake, on Mace- 
donia in 1807, which is still of interest. Wiiitam MILLER. 
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Etude Critique sur Dudon de Saint-Quentin et son Histoire des premiers Ducs 
Normands. Par Henri Prentrout. (Paris: Picard, 1916.) 


Proressor Prentout of Caen, who is best known in England by his little 
monograph on Edward III’s siege of Caen in 1346, has accomplished a far 
more difficult task in this very thorough study of Dudo’s De Moribus et 
Actis primorum Normanniae Ducum. Though historians of Normandy from 
William of Jumiéges downwards have found it almost the only available 
source for Norman history in the tenth century and the canon of St. 
Quentin composed his work little more than a century after the cession 
of Normandy to Rollo, its defects as an historical authority are so obvious 
that the Benedictines refused to include it in the Recueil des Historiens 
de la France. Subsequent judgements have not always been so sweeping, 
but the attempt of Dudo’s latest editor, M. Lair, in 1865 to rehabilitate his 
reputation has not been regarded as successful by competent scholars. 
It remained, however, the only general study of Dudo’s life and work, 
and there was therefore good reason for the more impartial and scientific 
examination to which M. Prentout has subjected them. 

The vital facts upon which he lays emphasis are that Dudo was not 
a Norman, that he was a man of learning and a rhetorician rather than an 
historian, and that the character of his work was largely determined by 
the fact that it was undertaken at the instance of his patrons, Dukes 
Richard I and Richard II. His final judgement, which agrees with that 
of Mr. Haskins, may best be summed up in his own words : 


Chargée de légendes et de fictions poétiques, pleine des développements verbeux 
d’un rhéteur du temps, ceuvre composée par biographies, apologie sans mesure, 
Vhistoire de Dudon n’est, en outre, qu’un écrit politique rédigé & une certaine date pour 
une certaine cause, bien payé et portant en soi sa marque pour qui veut l’y découvrir, 
plein d’erreurs du fait d’un écrivain non normand d’origine et qui juge le passé de la 
Normandie a la lumiére du présent. 


Néanmoins et 4 cause méme de ces erreurs, cette ceuvre vaut la peine d’étre étudiée 
avec soin, elle vaut que l’on en cherche toutes les sources, que l'on y fasse le départ 
exact entre l’invention, la légende et le résidu historique. 


Even William of Jumiéges, who wrote his history of the Normans about 
half a century later, though he was forced to found the early portion of 
his narrative on Dudo, diverges from him more often than has been 
detected by K6rting and others, as for example in regard to the Danish or 
Norwegian origin of the early Norman leaders. The ‘ historical residue ’ 
in the De Moribus is shown by patient and laborious comparison to be 
drawn very largely from the contemporary Frank annals of Flodoard and 
various monasteries. Very charagteristic of Dudo’s method are the extra- 
ordinary liberties he allows himself to take with this material, especially 
in regard to the chronological order of events. A good instance of his 
perversion of dates is the way in which he pushes back the arrival of the 
marauding Hasting in Neustria. His use of Norman tradition is limited 
and coloured by his dependence upon his ducal patrons, but does at least 
preserve valuable reflexions of the early social system of the Scandinavian 
settlers along the Channel. Here and there a definite statement of fact 
not apparently drawn from the annals has a certain probability, despite 
the suspicion under which every unsupported ‘assertion of the rhetorical 
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canon naturally lies. M. Prentout, in maintaining the credibility of the 
homage alleged by Dudo to have been done by Rollo to Charles the 
Simple for Normandy, ventures to break a lance with no less an authority 
than M. Flach—who denies the existence of feudal homage in the tenth 
century—and, as far as we can judge, with some success. 

On another much controverted question, that of the Danish or Nor- 
wegian origin of the Normans and their leaders, M. Prentout finds him- 
self unable to accept Dudo’s statement that Hasting and Rollo were 
Danes. This he holds to have been the current view in court circles at 
Rouen in Dudo’s time and so adopted by the ducal protégé, but to be at 
variance with the evidence of the Sagas. The point at issue is, it seems, 
bitterly contested not so much in Normandy as in the Scandinavian 
countries. The millenary celebrations at Rouen in 1911 were preceded 
by a controversy between Danish and Norwegian scholars, which developed 
such heat that M. Steenstrup, the protagonist of the former, thought it 
prudent not to appear and the maintenance“of the Danish thesis was left 
to the Swedish visitors, who threw into it some of the ardour inspired by 
the then recent separation of Norway and Sweden. 

M. Prentout’s identification of Hasting with the Hallstein, son of 
Thor-Wolf, of the Zyrbyggia Saga is ingenious and well worked out, but he 
does not himself claim for it more than the character of a not improbable 
hypothesis. The evidence for the Norwegian origin of Rollo is stronger. 
As against the unsupported assertion of Dudo that he was a native of 
Dacia or Denmark and details so vague that the name of his father is not 
given, the definite statement of the Saga of Harold Harfagr that he 
was Rolf, called Ganger Rolf, elder son of a Jarl of Moere (near Trondhjem) 
named Ragnvald, confirmed as it is by other and independent sources, 
leaves little doubt in the mind of an unbiased inquirer. It does not follow, 
of course, that Rollo’s followers were all or even predominantly Norwegian, 
any more than they were all Danish as M. Steenstrup believes. Here, as 
elsewhere, the settlers probably included bands from both Norway and 
Denmark, and M. Prentout suggests that if the study of local nomenclature, 
folk-lore, and so forth were as advanced in Normandy as in England this 
point would already have been settled. 

An interesting side issue in the story of Rollo as told by Dudo is his 
connexion with ‘rex Anglorum Christianissimus, nomine Alstemus’, who 
provided him with ships before his first arrival in the Seine at a date 
anterior to 876 and to whose assistance against his rebellious subjects 
Rollo is said to have gone after the Norman siege of Paris in 885. A 
suggestion originally made by Suhm and adopted by Lappenberg and 
J. R. Green identified Alstemus with Alfred’s opponent, Guthrum of 
East Anglia, who on his baptism in 880 took the English name of Athelstan. 
But if he was Rollo’s friend, the date of the Scandinavian leader’s arrival 
in the land in which he was to find a permanent home has evidently been 
antedated by Dudo. M. Prentout, indeed, agrees with Steenstrup and 
others who place it not earlier than 896. Otherwise, the Danish attack 
on Kent in 885, in which Guthrum’s subjects are said by Ethelward to 
have aided their heathen kinsmen and so incurred the vengeance of Alfred, 
would fit in admirably with the date at which Dudo makes Rollo go to 
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the assistance of Athelstan. M. Prentout’s suggestion that the canon 
had Alfred’s grandson, King Athelstan, in mind and that the story 
in question was a reflexion of aid given by the Normans against their 
kinsmen in England at the battle of Brunanburh (937) after Rollo’s death, 
seems rather far-fetched, though the confusion is perhaps not beyond 
Dudo’s power of chronological distortion. 

We should have liked to follow M. Prentout’s confrontation of his 
author’s text to the end, but his examination is so minute and painstaking 
that the part must be taken as a specimen of the whole. His work will be 
found indispensable by every student of early Norman history. 

James Tarr. 


Etudes sur la Polémique religieuse & Vépoque de Grégoire VII: les Pré- 
grégoriens, Par Avuaustin Fuicue. (Paris: Société Francaise 
d’Imprimerie et de Librairie, 1916.) 


Tuts work, which must be judged by its value and not its size, has a well- 
defined aim. Most writers until now have made Hildebrand the central 
figure and the mainspring of reform from a. p. 1048 onwards. For this, 
however, there is little evidence and none really trustworthy, although 
the tradition is still repeated: if we find him active in important posts 
under Leo IX and his successors he might be merely carrying out their 
designs and not inspiring their policy. Should we not, then, reconsider 
the old and still-prevalent view of Hildebrand and his influence in his 
pre-papal days ? Much material for such a reconsideration has already 
been gathered on different sides, and it is this task the author undertakes, 
with an ample control of his sources, sound methods of study, and a clear 
style of expression. 

He begins with the church and its conditions under Leo IX, whose 
reforming activity he reviews. Then he discusses, with the help of an 
analysis of their writings, Peter Damiani and Cardinal Humbert, two 
leaders who attacked the same problems but gave different solutions of 
them. The evils they had to face were widespread clerical immorality 
and a deeply-rooted secularization of the church: these either showed 
themselves in the prevalence of simony or else arose directly from it. The 
enforcement of clerical celibacy, the encouragement of monasticism and 
its reform, the advocacy of asceticism, were parts of the attempt to raise 
clerical life, and here nearly all reformers were agreed. But there were 
differences among them when it came to a remedy for the secularization 
of the church. Was it possible for priest and statesman, for pope and 
emperor, to work together for good and on equal terms ? Would it not be 
better to cast away entirely all lay interference? And further, was not lay 
investiture the real cause of the secularization; and if so, was it not the 
one great thing to be attacked ? Peter Damiani, on the one side, thought 
it both possible and right for pope and emperor to work together for good : 
a king who put down simony and furthered piety might be allowed much 
control in church matters without any harm being caused. Cardinal 
Humbert, on the other hand, urged the independence of the church from 
any lay control. Here was a sharp difference of opinion, which showed 
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itself in the long discussion anent ordinations by simoniac bishops. Simony, 
said Humbert, was heresy, and as ordinations by heretics were void, all 
who had been ordained by such bishops needed reordination. Peter 
Damiani, on the opposite side, agreed as to the fault of simoniac bishops, 
but held that their unworthiness did not invalidate the sacraments which 
they had administered. 

M. Fliche in his argument crosses the lines of some leading writers, 
especially of Hauck, Mirbt, and Martens, and to a less degree also of Saltet 
(in his Réordinations). Hauck’s sketch of Gregory VII errs on the side of 
brilliance, and the colours of restless ambition, vast energy, and an almost 
demoniac craftiness are laid on too thickly. Compared with such an impres- 
sionist picture the sketch drawn by M. Fliche seems almost commonplace, 
but without doubt it is nearer ‘ things as they really were’. The main 
conclusion of Peitz that the Register of Gregory VII is the official and 
contemporary collection must be accepted, possibly with some slight 
reservations on minor points : previous criticism had been tending already 
to this result, and Hauck ‘himself, in his really great work, had professed 
to take the letters as the best authority. And the personality which we 
see revealed in the letters is not dominated by mere ambition. It is also 
impossible to show that Gregory came to the throne filled with the design 
of subjugating the lay power. Thus, for more than one reason, a reconsidera- 
tion of Gregory’s papacy is needed, and M. Fliche sets about it in the 
proper spirit. Had he laid more stress upon earlier papal and conciliar 
legislation about lay investiture his argument would have been even 
stronger. It is undoubtedly right to trace the beginnings of reform to days 
before Gregory’s papacy, and the sketches of Leo IX, Damiani, and Hum- 
bert are firmly drawn and clear. The account of Damiani could hardly be 
excelled, although his importance as a theologian is, perhaps, even beyond 
what is allowed him here. We might indeed question the verdict (p. 101) 
that in comparison with Humbert he lacked clear sight and practical 
common sense because he differed from him about the validity of simoniacal 
ordinations. The author thinks Humbert inferior to Damiani in argument, 
although wiser in holding the prohibition of lay investiture and the nulli- 
fication of simoniacal ordinations to be the only way of checking simony. 
Here and in the account of his embassy to Constantinople our author seems 
too favourable to Humbert. 

We should have welcomed an even further departure from tradition 
in regard to Hildebrand and Cluny ; M. Fliche does not, of course, adopt 
the impossible account of Bonizo, but we doubt whether the great pope 

- can be described accurately (p. 248) as ‘ formed by the Rule of Cluny’. Its 
influence may have been indirect during his youth on the Aventine, but 
the strongest impulses towards monasticism are later and more naturally 
found in Germany. It is hardly necessary, again, to trace to the influence of 
Damiani the cause of Gregory’s asceticism ; here, surely, there were many 
influences of the same type, or there may have been some personal taste. 
The exact relations between Hildebrand and Damiani will always be an 
interesting subject of discussion, and so far as concerns Alexander II and 
his rival Honorius, with Damiani’s well-meant letter to Anno of Cologne, 
they are very well treated of here. There are many other excellent pages 
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and discussions which must be passed over, but it may be noted that 
Alexander II comes out here as a stronger pope than he is commonly 
supposed to have been, and the view taken of him commends itself. 
Finally, it may be noted that even from Jaffé’s well-worked Regesta 
Pontificum M. Fliche gets some new light ; everywhere, indeed, he uses his 
material, even where well known, with freshness and skill. He applies to 
the period under discussion exactly the treatment it needs: with a know- 
ledge equal to that of his predecessors he does not, like some of them, 
follow tradition too closely, or like others of them carry independence 
into caprice or disorder. He is always well-informed, accurate, and 
judicious : his step is firm and his voice is clear, so that while thanking 


him for his guidance so far, we can look forward hopefully to further 
studies of the same value. J. P. Watney. 


Recueil des Actes de Henri II, Roi d@ Angleterre et Duc de Normandie, con- 
cernant les Provinces Frangaises et les Affaires de France. Introduction 
par L&orotp Deiste; Tome I, cuvre posthume de Ltopotp 


DELISLE, revue et publiée par Erte BercEr. (Paris: Imprimerie 
Nationale, 1909-16.) 


Wirs these volumes the collection of Chartes et Diplémes relatifs 4 0 Histoire 
de France broadens its scope to include, besides the charters of French 
kings, documents issued by the rulers of those regions which led a practi- 
cally independent existence under nominal subjection to French royalty. 


For such an undertaking the continental charters of Henry II offer a most 
appropriate beginning. Occupied with the Norman documents of this 
reign at the very outset of his career as a scholar, Léopold Delisle ultimately 
returned to this field of research with the incidental accumulations of 
more than half a century, and gave to it the closing years of his long 
labours in the cause of medieval learning. Before his death in 1910 he 
was able to collect more than six hundred documents of Henry II, and to 
see through the press the substantial introductory volume. The contents 
of this volume are in character partly diplomatic, partly chronological. 
On the diplomatic side, Delisle brings out clearly the persistence of the 
earlier usages of the Anglo-Norman chancery, but does not feel justified 
in applying to Henry’s reign the later classification into charters, letters 
patent, and letters close. Rather he concludes that Henry’s chancery 
recognized three groups, according as the seal was attached by cords, by 
& separate tag of parchment (double queue), or by a strip of the parchment 
of the Act itself (simple queue). Delisle also studies the characteristics of 
the well-known chancery hand of the period, and distinguishes the docu- 
ments drawn up by royal clerks and by persons outside. Respecting mat- 
ters less external, he lays stress on the rigorous fixity of style and arrange- 
ment followed by the king’s scribes, and analyses carefully the different 
elements of the protocol. The anomalies in authentic documents are then 
examined, especially in the case of charters prepared outside of the royal 
chancery, and false or doubtful pieces are taken up monastery by monas- 


1 M. Fliche has since published in the Revue Historique (for May-June, 1917) an 
admirable article on ‘ Les théories germaniques de la souveraineté la fin du x1* siécle’. 
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tery. All this shows the sure touch of the master, working with the added 
resources of modern photography, which also provides the means of 
verifying his statements in the accompanying atlas of thirty plates. The 
charters of the Young King come in for special treatment. No less skill 
appears in the chronological portion, which is fuller than is usual in such 
works, for the normal charter of Henry II is never dated and it becomes 
necessary to seek information in every direction. Besides the Pipe Rolls 
and the king’s itinerary, laboriously reconstructed by Eyton, Delisle has 
searched out related documents, established the succession of the chan- 
cellors and their assistants, and brought together a hundred and fifty 
pages of biographical notes concerning the witnesses to the king’s docu- 
ments. In this connexion certain new documents are published, among 
them the statement of ducal rights in the Avranchin which has since been 
identified 1 as a fragment of the returns of the great inquest of 1171. The 
biographical notes must be taken for what they are, without attempt at com- 
pleteness. Here and there slips should be corrected, such as the confusion 
introduced by attributing to Robert, dean of Rouen, a document issued 
by his predecessor Geoffrey.2 Most fundamental of all the indices of date 
is the change of the royal style in 1172-3 by the insertion of Dei gratia, 
a criterion which Delisle announced in 1906 and which he here elaborates 
into definitive form. Without reviving the discussion to which this has 
given rise, I may say that I accept Delisle’s result, subject to the limita- 
tions expressed by the editor of this Review in 1908.3 Delisle uses this test 
throughout in determining dates, and his successor takes 1172-3 as the 
point of division between the two volumes which are to contain the full 
texts. 

At his death in June 1910 Delisle left a mass of copies and photographs, 
which still required a considerable amount of collation and annotation 
as well as more rigid chronological treatment. ‘As his literary executor 
he had chosen M. Elie Berger, professor of palaeography at the Ecole des 
Chartes and well proved as an editor * by his editions of the Registres of 
Innocent IV and the Layettes du Trésor des Chartes. Although neither 
a Norman nor a specialist in the twelfth century, M. Berger took up the 
task with devotion, and has carried it on with accuracy and skill. A new 
exploration of the whole field was out of the question, yet Delisle’s list has 
been increased by a hundred and fifteen new pieces. The texts as copied 
by Delisle have been improved by revision and collation. The date of 
each charter has been subjected to a new examination, leading at times to. 
@ new conclusion, and in all cases the reasons have been scrupulously 
indicated. Scholars have reason to be grateful to M. Berger, not only for 
his carefully established texts, but for substantial rectifications of his 
master’s work. If he has not indicated all the previous editions of his 
documents, this is more than could be expected under the conditions 
of his task, and if here and there special familiarity with local records 
might have aided him, he is not to be criticized for the lack of it. Not 
every one can be born a Norman! 


1 Ante, xxvi. 326 f. 
2 See American Historical Review, xx. 35, note 79. * Ante, xxiii. 79-83.’ 
* Compare his review of the Introduction, Journal des Savants, August 1910. 
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The charters of Henry issued before his coronation as king can be grouped 
chronologically upon the basis of his successive assumption of the titles 
of duke of Normandy (1150), count of Anjou (1151), and duke of Aquitaine, 
The date of Henry’s accession in Normandy, important for the rare instances 
where a regnal year has been interpolated in his charters, has not been 
definitely fixed by the editors. The year 1150 is well established,® but 
Delisle for no decisive reason inclined to its closing weeks, and M. Berger 
has followed him to the point of rejecting the elaborate dates in three 
Savigny charters (nos. 20*, 79, 80; cf. no. 7*), all of which can be har- 
monized by accepting the month of January given by Gervase of Canterbury 
{i. 142), who, however, seems to make the year 1151. The Aquitanian 
title is not the sure index of date which was once assumed. M. Berger 
many years ago showed that it was retained by Louis VII until 1154, and 
Delisle establishes clearly that Henry styles himself merely duke of Nor- 
mandy and count of Anjou as late as his English sojourn of 1153. The 
itinerary is of assistance, and somewhat greater exactness can perhaps be 
gained by further study of the attestations, particularly of the chancellors, 
Unfortunately the chancery officials anterior to Becket are dismissed by 
Delisle with a word in a foot-note (p. 88), and M. Berger has not reopened 
the question. Henry inherited his father’s chancellor, Richard de Bohun, 
besides using on two occasions another of his father’s clerks, Thomas of 
Loches (nos. 21*, 30*).6 Now Richard became bishop of Coutances after No- 
vember 1151, and attests Henry’s subsequent charters as such, so that the 
documents which he attests with the title of chancellor only may well be 
earlier than his consecration, a conclusion which is the more likely from 
the regular appearance of a certain William as chancellor in the later 
documents of this period (nos. 36*, 50*, 52*, 65*). Yet William’s attesta- 
tion in two earlier charters (nos. 13*, 15*) shows the danger of concluding 
too absolutely that the title was held by a single person at a time. The 
chancellor’s clerk, Maurice ‘ of the seal’ (nos. 20*, 37*, 44*), seems, how- 
ever, to have held only this subordinate function. The peculiar phrase 
* in Pascha precedenti’ in certain documents drawn up under the chancellor 
Richard would have puzzled M. Berger less (no. 5*) if he had observed its 
occurrence in charters of Geoffrey.? It would be interesting also to know 
his reasons for thinking (no. 21*) that in this period Henry used the style 
of Easter or the Annunciation for the beginning of the year. Matters of 
chronology overlooked by the editor in dating individual charters should 
be noted in no. 153, anterior to 1159 if Robert de Neufbourg is still seneschal 
(cf. no. 104); no. 214, subsequent to 1159 because of the mention of 
Abbot Robert, elected in that year; no. 384, which should be placed 
some years later because of the mention of Richard the Treasurer ; no. 397, 
anterior to the translation of Bishop Rotrou of Evreux to Rouen in 1164 
or 1165; and no. 409, where M. Berger has not followed Delisle in placing 
the charter after the death of the Empress in 1167. ‘ Baiocensi’ should 
be emended for ‘ Carnotensi’ in no. 77*, and ‘ Arrie’ for ‘ Cirrie’ in no. 305. 
In the much-discussed writ for an assize (secundum assisam meam) on 


5 Ante, xxvii. 423, note 26. 
* Cf. ante, xxvii. 428; Halphen and Poupardin, Chroniques des Comtes d Anjou, 
p. xxix, n. 7 Ante, xxvii. 429, note 52. 
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behalf of the bishop of Bayeux (no. 21), the clause respecting the bishop’s 
barns has dropped out. 

The royal style of Henry II is so explicit in his documents that where 
the text is trustworthy there is no excuse for the confusion with Henry I 
or Henry III of which the older editors were guilty, and which has left its 
mark even in official publications (e.g. Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1377-81, 
p. 111, where the grant is evidently of Henry I). In corrupt copies, 
however, it is not always possible to distinguish the documents of Henry IT 
from those of Henry I. A well-known example is the grant to Odoin of 
Malpalu, the king’s pantler,® which combines the style of Henry IT with 
witnesses of Henry I’s time, and occasioned prolonged discussion between 
Delisle and Mr. Round.® A similar example in the present volume is a 
charter for Beaubec (no. 314),!° where the attestations of Bernard of St. 
David’s and William of Tancarville point clearly to Henry I. So in no. 173, 
concerning which the editors have some misgivings, the royal style and the 
name of Robert de Courcy belong rather to Henry I. An unpublished 
charter for Conches, the witnesses of which are omitted in the cartulary 
copy (Archives of the Seine Inférieure, G. 851, f. 59), may belong to either 
sovereign. On the other hand, I attribute to Henry II a charter for 
Chartres cathedral which the editors have overlooked (Bibliothéque 
Nationale, MS. Lat. 5185 I, p. 328), since the style is simply ‘ H. dux 
Normannorum ’ and the witnesses are of his time. An unmistakable writ 
of Henry II for Héauville # is also omitted. 

All collections of this sort suffer from one disadvantage—the necessity 
of explorations both in England and France and of familiarity with the 
Anglo-Norman period on both sides of the Channel. The Anglo-Norman 
kings had one chancery, not several, and it was more or less an accident 
where a particular document was issued, so that it is impossible to treat 
the charters relating to any particular region without examining problems 
of palaeography, diplomatic, chronology, and the sovereign’s itinerary 
which are common to a whole reign. The ideal collection for the reign of 
Henry II would comprise his English charters as well as those for the Conti- 
nent. Delisle realized this to the extent of securing photographs of all 
available originals in England, and he included in his plan all charters for 
English beneficiaries issued on the Continent or addressed to continental 
officials, as well as charters for continental houses issued in England. 
Besides the materials available to Eyton, the editors have laid under 
contribution the calendars of charter and patent rolls and various other 
collections, as well as the invaluable photographs from cathedral archives 
furnished by the Rev. H. E. Salter. In the nature of things, however, 
such investigation of English material at long range must be incomplete. 
There are, for example, important charters issued on the Continent in local 
cartularies, like that of Colchester printed by the Roxburghe Club (i. 39, 


® Delisle, Cartulaire normand, no. 14; Round, Calendar, no. 1280. 

® Bibliothéque de [ Ecole des Chartes, Ixvii. 395-7; Archaeological Journal, \xiv. 
73-7 ; Delisle, Henri II, p. 34n.; Round, The King’s Serjeants, p. 199 f. ; cf. Poole, 
ante, xxiii. 80, note 3. 

1© See ante, xxiv. 214, note 18. : 

1 Revue catholique de Normandie, vii. 446. 18 Cf. ante, xxiv. 303-13: 
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50); in Mr. Farrer’s notable series of Early Yorkshire Charters (nos. 140 f., 
176 f., 286, 837, 871, 889, 1149f., 1386, 1389 f., 1453, 1461); and in 
the Reports of the Historical MSS. Commission.“ By so much must the 
continental itineraries of the edition be considered incomplete. 

On the whole it cannot be said that the documents of Henry II make 
interesting reading. They consist chiefly of long confirmations, or pan- 
cartae, on the one hand, or of writs of protection, freedom from toll, &c., 
on the other. Of the judicial and administrative writs, relatively few have 
been preserved, and one rarely finds the bits of local colour or personal 
detail which enliven the monastic notices or the more narrative charters 
of an earlier age. The perfection of the administrative system tends to 
rob it of human interest. As a piece of mechanism, however, the chancery 
of Henry II deserves the high praise which Delisle gives it (pp. 1 f., 151) 
for its extraordinary activity, its regularity, its irreproachable precision, 
its ‘ solid and severe elegance ’, and its remarkable uniformity throughout 
his various dominions. Like Glanvill and the Dialogue, Henry’s charters 
and writs tell the story of a remarkably orderly and business-like govern- 
ment; and when we remember that the surviving writs are but a small 
percentage of the many thousands presupposed by the other records of 
his reign, we can realize the enormous advance which had been made in 
the direction of bureaucratic administration. | CHarLes H. Haskins. 


Le Strange Records. By Hamon Le Srraneeg, F.S.A. (London: Long- 
mans, 1916.) 


THE sub-title of this handsome volume describes it as ‘A chronicle of 
the early Le Stranges of Norfolk and the March of Wales, with the lines 
of Knockin and Blackmere continued to their extinction ’, and the author’s 
preface sounds the key-note of the work when he tells us that it is ‘an 
attempt to write the early history of the family from records of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries’. Such a scheme in the case of a house which 
played an active part in our medieval history gives the book a just claim 
to notice in this Review. Moreover, the fact that Professor Tout is vouched 
for ‘ the correction of the historical portions of the narrative in the light 
of modern research’, particularly those relating to the Welsh March, 
will give increased confidence to students. As to the genealogical side 
of the work, which is elaborately developed, one is glad to see that the 
author insists on the production of the original authorities for every 
statement and rejects everything ‘ not susceptible of strict proof’. This 
fs a spirit sadly rare in writers of family history. 

The book is well arranged, and the convenient summary of its contents 
given in chapter x enables one to grasp in a brief compass who the early 
Le Stranges were and what they did. It is an interesting fact that no 
fewer than three members of the house were among those who affixed 
their seals to ‘ the Barons’ letter to the Pope’ in 1301. Fine photographs 
of these seals will be found in the chapter devoted to the arms of the 
Le Stranges and their differentiation. As to the provenance of the house, 
which is of some interest, the author has not increased our knowledge. 


% Various Collections, i. 187; Fifteenth Report, x. 67. 
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His ‘summary’ claims that ‘some legendary stories as to its origin 
have been refuted’ in his pages, but he frankly admits at the outset 
that this was done by Eyton in his Antiquities of Shropshire, a work to 
which he confesses his own great indebtedness (pp. 2-3). He also duly 
mentions the present writer’s discovery that the family was of Breton 
origin, and came to Norfolk with Alan Fitz Flaald, when the latter re- 
ceived from Henry I, early in his reign, the Mileham fief} (pp. 8-10), and 
insists on the close connexion ‘ between two families which, as has been 
shown, came from oversea from the same corner of Brittany’. Yet he adds 
that ‘ it is desirable to lay special stress on the point already mentioned, 
that le Strange belongs to a group of “new men” from the extreme west 
of Normandy and Anjou’ (p. 10). On pp. 23, 24, 25, Alan and the first 
le Strange are ‘ of Breton or Angevin origin’, so that ‘ clearly Henry II 
pursued the policy, initiated by his grandfather . . . by importing from his 
foreign province of Anjou new and able leaders attached to his own 
person’ (pp. 23-4). Finally, the ‘summary’ definitely states that ‘the 
first settler came, not from Normandy, but from Anjou . . . The politics 
of the time are reflected in their transfer, with other Angevin families, 
by Henry of Anjou to the borderland of Wales’ (p. 351), while the book 
closes with the assertion that ‘ 800 years have elapsed since the progenitor 
of the English stock came over from Anjou’ (p. 374). Mr. Le Strange 


endeavours to find illustration of history in this maze of contradiction. 
He writes : 


Professor Tout has drawn my attention to the fact that the early stages of family 
history often illustrate important historical points. The present instance brings out 
two points: (a) Henry I’s ‘ new men’, brought from his own personal possessions 
beyond sea ; and (6) Henry II’s continuation of his ‘ avitae consuetudines’, as shown 
by his settling his father’s [sic] friends in the Welsh March, where a loyal nobility 
was so particularly necessary (p. 25). 


Brittany was not among the ‘ personal possessions’ of Henry I, nor were 
the Stranges among the ‘ new-comers’ spoken of by Orderic (p. 70). And 
what had they to do with the avi sui consuetudines of the Constitutions 
of Clarendon ? 

We are grateful to the author for the fine reproductions of early docu- 
ments and cartulary pages, which have at times the untoward effect of 
enabling us to check his own reading of them. Following Eyton, he 
relies largely, for the early pedigree, on a Binham charter,? which, in me 
at least, excites grave misgiving. Among its witnesses, ‘ Ruel decanus 
et filii eius Briencius et Fabianus ’—clearly Bretons—are read as ‘ Rueldus 
de Camis’, &c., and again, ‘ filii eius Walter Rothland ’ as ‘ filius eius, 
Walterus Bochlandus’. It is much to be regretted that the important 
Le Strange charter of the twelfth century, printed in the Crawford Charters 
(no. xix), was unknown to the author. He duly reprints the Le Strange 


1 Studies in Peerage and Family History, pp. 120-4. I have there shown that 
Henry had received support from Bretons when lord of the Cotentin. The author 
makes me speak of some Norman families who followed him from the Cotentin as 
‘the group of families from Dol’. These latter, of course, were Bretons. 

2 Cott. MS. Claud. D. xiii, fo. 87. 

* A variant of ‘Rodland’, ‘Rolland’, &c., which was a Le Strange name. Cf. 
Rot. de Dominabus (Pipe Roll Soc.), p. 62. 
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entries in the fragments relating to the inquest of sheriffs (1170), but 
imagines that they are found in the Red Book of the Exchequer (p. 36), 
where they are in fact printed as an appendix to the preface, and wrongly 
follows the editor of that work in their assignation and in the purely 
imaginary statement that ‘in the Red Book of the Exchequer (1. cxx *) 
John le Strange is returned as in debt to the Crown for the whole period 
1165-1171’, which he thinks ‘the result, no doubt, of his having to pay 
the expenses of border garrisons on the Welsh March’ (p. 33). This is 
not the way in which to illustrate history. 

The chart pedigrees, however, which the author has compiled should 
certainly prove of convenience to students of the history of the Welsh 
March, for the Welsh princes intermarried with this ancient warrior race. 
Apart from its two baronial lines, known as those of Knockin and of 
Blackmere, it included Roger Le Strange of Ellesmere, who was sum- 
moned to the ‘ model’ parliament of 1295, and whose ‘despatch’ to 
Edward I, announcing the death of Llewelyn in 1282, is reproduced. 
This notable man and active officer of the first Edward was a younger 
son of the Knockin Stranges, whose direct male line came to an end in 
1397. From another there descended the Blackmere line, which ended 
in an heiress even earlier (1375). Yet another was Hamon Le Strange, 
whose sister Elizabeth became grandmother to Owen Glendower, and who 
obtained Hunstanton, the family’s stammhaus, in 1310. There his descen- 
dants in the male line—baronets from 1629—continued down to so late 
a date as 1760. Thenceforth their representatives were the families of 
Styleman and Astley. The barony of the Knockin Stranges has been in 
abeyance between their coheirs since 1594, and that of the Blackmere 
line since 1616. An accurate genealogist is bound to protest against the 
statements that ‘ the Norfolk branch of the family has happily survived 
to our own days’, and ‘the family name carried on in lineal descent to 
our day’. That in the year of the Eglinton tournament (1839) and in 
an age of such revivals the Stylemans assumed the name of Le Strange, 
or that they subsequently (1874) dropped their own, does not affect the 
accuracy of the facts as I have set them forth. J. H. Rounp. 


The Monks of Westminster. By E. H. Pearce, M.A., Canon and Arch- 
deacon of Westminster. (Cambridge : University Press, 1916.) 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY possesses a series of muniments which are certainly 
without a rival among the monastic foundations of this country. These 
have been arranged, described, and made accessible by the devoted labours 
of Dr. Edward Scott, Keeper of the Muniments, and, working on them, 
Archdeacon Pearce has produced a book which is and will probably remain 
unique in the history of English monasticism. It is (to quote the sub- 
title) ‘a register of the brethren of the convent from the time of the 
Confessor to the Dissolution’. In all over seven hundred names of monks 
are included: under each name are collected such facts about the indi- 
vidual’s life as the compiler has been able to obtain from the abbey muni- 


* Rectius ccx, where ‘John Extraneus’ is included among those then ‘indebted to 
the Crown’. 
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ments and other records, with references to the authorities for each state- 
ment. It is a laborious piece of work, executed in scholarly fashion. 

In his introduction the author gives a description of the materials he 
has used. Down to about 1300 documents are miscellaneous and com- 
paratively scarce, and the preservation of names is more or less accidental. 
For this period Archdeacon Pearce has relied too much on the Abbey muni- 
ments, and some few additions could be made from the public records. 
Thus the Liberate Roll of 17 Hen. III supplies a date (1233) and an 
office (that of precentor) to Bro. Stephen of London (p. 53). But from 
about 1300 onwards there are (besides the list of 49 monks arrested in 
connexion with the robbery of the royal Treasury, in the Patent Rolls, 
1303) several series of obedientiaries’ computus rolls which supply 
lists of monks: none of these is continuous, but they supplement each 
other, and for the last two hundred years of the monastery’s existence 
the list of monks may be considered complete. The computus rolls 
which are of most value are those of the infirmarer, the chamberlain, 
and the wardens of the manors. The earliest infirmarer’s roll extant 
belongs to the year 1297-8, and by good luck in that year forty-nine 
brethren—practically the whole of the convent—applied for ‘ permission 
to take medicine’ and had their names recorded. The chamberlain was 
the clothier of the prior and convent: the income of his office, derived 
from property in London and the country, amounted to about £88 a year, 
and from this he had to supply panni nigri, femoralia, caligae, pedules, 
stragulae, and pellicia alutaria to about fifty brethren. On the back 
of each roll is given the list of monks to whom these garments are 
distributed. The earliest appears to be of the date 1316, but ‘there 
are many and grievous gaps in the series’. There are several manorial 
lists. The earliest is that connected with ‘the manors assigned for the 
anniversary of Queen Eleanor’ (wife of Edward I). From 1307 it became 
the custom to divide the residue of the manorial revenue, after the anni- 
versary had been paid for and some distribution made to the poor, among 
the monks as pittances. It was not, however, till 1390-1 that the wardens 
give a list of the monks among whom the residue was divided. In this 
year the residue was £150 10s., which meant ‘a dividend of £3 10s. to each 
of thirty-five “ fratres sacerdotes” including the Prior, whose share is 
doubled, while one of the juniors gets £3, seven get £2 10s., and three 
get £1 6s. 8d.’ The foundations of Richard II and of Henry V were 
treated in the same way. These pittances, amounting to about £5 a year 
for each monk, were of the nature of private incomes: in the fifteenth 
century a number of the brethren were in receipt of pensions as a reward 
apparently for service as obedientiaries. 

The average number of the monks between 1328 and 1534 was 47 ; 
the lowest in any one year being 32 in 1362-3, when the effects of the 
Black Death were still felt, the highest 59 in about 1400. There was a 
gradual decline in the fifteenth century, and in the first part of the sixteenth 
the average number was 44. From the complete record of the fifteenth 
century Archdeacon Pearce comes to the conclusion that the average of 
admissions to the Order at Westminster was about two each year (p. 37). 
The editor is not unnaturally disposed to resent Dean Stanley’s remark 
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that the names of the monks of Westminster ‘are still more obscure’ 
than those of the abbots. Yet what strikes one most and first is the 
obscurity of the name, in this register. A monastery was not like a college : 
the monks made no claim to intellectual distinction; they did not aim 
at acquiring the leader hip of men; and perhaps should not be blamed 
if they attained to neither. During the greater part cf the period covered by 
the muniments more than half the monks seem to have held offices which 
required a good deal of attention to and knowledge of business. Towards 
the end of the period there was a tendency to concentrate all the offices in 
a few hands, but there is no reason to suppose that this meant a revival 
of the purely religious life for the majority, rather a general lessening of 
vitality. ‘In such a condition of things the greater part of the brethren 
must have felt themselves to be mere ciphers in the administration of the 
House, and the end was not far off’ (p. 32). 

The large number of gifts of vestments, ornaments, &c., from monks 
to the Abbey is evidence of esprit de corps and affection for the institution. 
And the same conclusion may be drawn from the writings of the monks. 
Very few of them—not more than a score—appear from the evidence in 
this volume to have written anything of a literary nature, but more than 
half of those who did write compiled works more or less connected with the 
history of the Abbey. Scholastic theology seems to be represented only 
by two tabulae of works of Thomas Aquinas and Nicholas de Lyra (p. 113). 
A few monks are noticed as possessing books, especially Simon Langham, 
who had a large, and’Richard of Exeter, who had a small but select library. 

In 1290 the Benedictine houses in England began to maintain students 
at Oxford. Two Westminster monks appear as Oxford scholars first in 
1339-40, but it was not till 1360 tha: maintenance of student monks 
at Gloucester College became a custom in Westminster Abbey; each 
received an exhibition of £10 a year, later (c. 1435) reduced to 10 marks. 
The number of student monks increased at the end of the fifteenth century 
owing to benefactions of Henry VII. Most of them did not (so far as one 
can judge from existing records) proceed to a degree, but in the case of 
those who did an interesting question arises, namely, where and how did 
they receive the preliminary training in arts which the university demanded 
from candidates for degrees in theology ? Take the case of Thomas Merke, 
who entered the convent probably in 1376, certainly not later than 1379; 
he was student at Oxford in 1392-4, and in 1392-3 received £10 ‘ pro 
expensis suis factis circa introitum ad sentencias’; he was S.T.P. before he 
became bishop of Carlisle in 1397. It is clear that he must have gone through 
an arts course sufficient to satisfy the university while he was monk at 
Westminster. We have occasional references to a song school and an 
almonry school, but no hint of any provision for teaching the monks. 
Yet it is clear there must have been some instruction of a fairly advanced 
kind provided. Did the monks attend the grammar school ? Many other 
questions are suggested by this catalogue of obscure names. From what 
ranks of society were the monks drawn? There is very little evidence. 
A considerable proportion seem to have come from villages on or near 
the property of the Abbey. What was the method of recruiting? Was 
there any method of searching out men fitted for the monastic life, such as 
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seems to have prevailed among the Benedictines in the Low Countries at 
the end of the fifteenth century ? On this the muniments throw no light. 
The volume is full of interesting details on monastic life, prices, journeys, 
building, medicine, &c., some of which Archdeacon Pearce has used in his 
charming sketch of William de Colchester; one may hope that he will use 
them on a larger scale in a less severe and more popular history of the 
monks of Westminster. A. G. Lirtie. 


Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History. Edited by Sir Paut VinocRa- 
porr. Vol. V: The Black Death, by A. ExizapeTa LEvEtT and 
A. Battarp; Rural Northamptonshire under the Commonwealth, by 
ReeinaLp LENNARD. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1916.) 


THE bond of union between the two monographs which are included in 
each volume of this series has not always been close, but in the present 
case they are at least in pari materia, though different in date and scope. 

One of thg difficulties met with in appraising the effect of the Black 
Death upon the development of English agricultural economy in the 
fourteenth century is the rarity of manorial account rolls which are 
continuous over the plague years. The Pipe Rolls of the see of Winchester 
are a fortunate exception and the more valuable because its estates lay 
in several counties of the south and south-west. Miss Levett supplies the 
results of an examination of the rolls for some sixty manors in Hampshire, 
Somerset, and the Thames valley ; and a similar study of the manors of 
Witney, Brightwell, and Downton, in Oxfordshire, Berkshire, and 
Wiltshire respectively, was contributed by the late Adolphus Ballard, 
a warm appreciation of whose historical work is prefixed to the volume. 
Miss Levett shows much skill and acuteness in marshalling a great mass 
of somewhat refractory material and bringing its evidence to bear upon 
economic questions which are still in doubt. In spite of the extensive 
use of tabulation, her analysis is not very easy reading, but this is not due 
to any lack of clearness, being rather the result of the amount of detail 
which has to be discussed within rigid limits of space. It is perhaps 
partly to be explained too by Miss Levett’s very proper refusal to be more 
definite than the evidence will really permit and the care she takes to present 
the different possible interpretations of the facts. The indecisiveness of 
the material on such an important point as the population of the various 
manors before the pestilence and the mortality which it caused is rightly 
emphasized. A 

Indefinite as it is in part, the evidence of the Winchester Pipe Rolls quite 
clearly disproves, for the districts which they cover, the view that the Black 
Death brought about an economic revolution. In this it only confirms 
of course the reaction that has long been gathering force against the 
extreme cataclysmic view of Thorold Rogers. But while the standard 
English economic text-book continues to repeat that ‘ it seemed as if the 
agriculture of the country was completely ruined’, the reinforcement of 
sounder doctrine cannot be said to be unnecessary. No doubt there were 
manors here and there, possibly groups of manors, which, if they were 
typical, would justify the sweeping conclusions of the older school. Among 
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the Winchester group Witney seems to have been a case of this kind. 
According to Mr. Ballard, it lost two-thirds of its population by the plague, 
the labour bill for the demesne was more than quintupled, tenants could 
not be found for vacant holdings on the old terms, and by 1376 labour 
services had been entirely commuted. But Witney stands alone among 
the sixty or more manors whose economy is here analysed. 

In this large and widely dispersed group the mortality, as far as it can 
be guessed at from imperfect material, did not on the average amount to a 
third of the population ; the rolls show that the agricultural operations pro- 
ceeded without drastic interruption; and the heavy fines paid for entrance 
on vacant holdings are inconsistent either with great depopulation or with 
reluctance to perform the labour services with which the tenements were 
burdened. Several features ®bservable in the economy of these manors 
before the plague helped to minimize the effects of the sudden loss of 
labour caused by the visitation. Permanent commutation of labour ser- 
vices, as contrasted with sale of works, had not gone very far, and affected 
the precise team services rather than the manual works whose comparative 
indefiniteness made them more useful in any time of agricultural change 
or special strain.! Again—and this is a point which, as Miss Levett points 
out, has not received due attention—the excess of works due over works 
required, often large, which in normal times was sold or acquitted, served 
as a reserve of labour service which could be drawn upon in such a crisis as 
that of the years beginning with 1348. These considerations afford at least 
a partial explanation of the fact that the wages bill, usually low in these 
episcopal manors, did not rise as much as might have been expected in the 
plague years. The lands in question may have been more favoured than the 
average lay manor ; they included part of the fertile and highly cultivated 
Taunton Dean, and tenure under a rich and absentee landowner had certain 
advantages. At any rate, the bishop seems to have drawn a large income 
from them without, as far as we can judge, any undue burdening of the 
cultivators. Nor did the Black Death diminish the prosperity of either 
party. The large margin of profit which most of these Winchester manors 
yielded before 1348 does not seem to have been materially reduced. Some 
of its sources were cut off for a time, but the deficiency was made good by 
the exceptionally great incomings from heriots and fines. On the other 
hand, the very fact that tenants were able to pay the heavy fines goes to 
show that their prosperity had sustained no serious set-back. 

There is little evidence in the area examined of any temporary check 
upon commutations due to shortage of labour caused by the plague and 
little more of an ultimate acceleration of the process in consequence of 
the large number of vacant holdings. The fines seem to prove that no 
great difficulty was experienced in finding tenants for these holdings, nor 
does there seem to have been much increase in the amount of demesne 
farmed out or the leases granted. The absence of any marked growth of 


1 p. 39. But Mr. Page’s generalization that Spanndienste had been almost entirely 
commuted by 1350, while Handdienste remained practically unchanged, does not hold 
good in the Winchester manors (p. 40). 

* At no time do the fines in this area conform to Mr. Page’s view that a fine was 
roughly equivalent to a year’s rent (p. 44). 
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leases is one of the points in which the Winchester evidence contradicts the 
conclusions deduced by Mr. T. W. Page in his Disappearance of Villeinage 
in England from similar material chiefly relating to the south-east of 
England. Other divergences are in regard to the agricultural anarchy 
caused by the pestilence and the difficulty of finding new tenants for 
vacant holdings on the old conditions, neither of which holds good in the 
Winchester manors. Miss Levett agrees generally with Mr. Page that 
commutation of services to a money-rent was frequent by 1380, but, 
unlike him, does not trace it so much to the depopulation caused by the 
Black Death, as to the inevitable acceleration of the transition from 
a natural to a money economy which had begun long before the coming of 
the plague. Attention is drawn to the fact that a great many services 
were not actually commuted, but simply dropped out, either because 
the tenure of holdings was altered, or because for other reasons they 
ceased to be demanded. The most effective of these reasons seems to have 
been that such services began to be recognized as unprofitable. Hired 
labour was more efficient and elastic, and the extra cost of the meals supplied 
to customary tenants when rendering these services which resulted from 
the general rise of prices reduced the disadvantage of an increased wages bill. 
Miss Levett is careful not to claim universal validity for the features 
observable in the area under discussion. Allowance must be made for 
the geographical factor and for differences of method and estate manage- 
ment. The contradictory results obtained in part by Miss Levett and 
Mr. Page from contemporary materials are doubtless to be explained in 
this way. 

Mr. Lennard’s contribution to the volume is an attempt to discover 
the rate at which a later phase of the long transition from the manorial to 
the modern farming economy, that of enclosures, did its transforming 
work. His results must be received with the caution that they are drawn 
only from a single county and from none but Crown estates there, but they 
are interesting. The limitation of the inquiry to one category of North- 
amptonshire estates is prescribed by the material, which consists of the 
parliamentary surveys of 1650 preparatory to the sale of Crown lands under 
an Act of the previous year. In the case of Grafton and Hartwell, which 
are dealt with in more detail than the others, some earlier and later surveys 
are used for purposes of comparison. Although Northamptonshire was 
one of the counties in which enclosures were most complained of, the 
striking result of the inquiry is the permanence of many medieval features, 
such as a large proportion of arable and its strip division in open fields, 
down to the middle of the seventeenth century. Alongside these survivals 
there is plenty of evidence of engrossing, consolidation, and enclosure ; 
there were a few large farms, mainly under grass, including one of 1,700 
acres, and the value of pasture was nearly five times as great, on an 
average, as that of arable. But the general picture that these surveys 
present is not one of sharp and sudden agrarian revolution, but of a 
slow and protracted process of change in which the new system had 
to make its way against strongly conservative local opinion. Among 
the incidental features elicited is the failure of the Act of 31 Elizabeth, 
which, as a precaution against extension of pauperism and consequent 
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local burdens, forbad the building of cottages unless they had attached 
to them four acres of land to be kept in regular cultivation. Mr. Lennard 
has carried out a useful piece of research in a thoroughly workmanlike 
fashion. The only omission we have noted is his failure, in speaking of 
the sale of episcopal lands under the Commonwealth, to mention the article 
on that subject by Mr. G. B. Tatham which appeared in this Review in 
1908.8 James Tarr. 


Studies in Tudor History. By W. P. M. Kennepy, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
(London: Constable, 1916.) 


Or the ten studies in this book one is concerned with Henry VII’s policy, 
one with Henry VIII and Clement VII, two with the Edwardine reforma- 
tion in its literary and social aspects, one with Queen Mary, four with the 
Elizabethan settlement, and one with Reservation under the Anglican 
Prayer Book. Thus the studies are mainly ecclesiastical, and the religious 
changes are their constant theme. Upon those changes the writer, as 
a Roman Catholic, holds strong opinions, and though, as he says in his 
preface, he has ‘ done his utmost to lift the book out of the atmosphere 
of controversy ’, yet he is conscious that “ he has at times failed in his 
ideal’. This is most conspicuous in the Elizabethan studies: thus ‘ the 
Reformers . . . walked respectfully (at least when it suited them) in the 
early ages’ (p. 289), and after the Roman Catholic martyrs and confessors 
it is the Puritans who win the writer’s sympathy, for they can claim 
‘a spirit of piety unknown to the Elizabethan church, as far as history has 
disclosed its inner life’, and ‘ the Puritan . . . is not unworthy to stand in 
some degree at least with some of those who for the Old Religion were 
martyrs and confessors ’ (p. 281). 

The most original contribution to learning is the essay on Reservation, 
with its careful distinction between ‘ to celebrate’ and ‘ to minister’ 
(p. 295) ; and here evidently the writer owes much to Dr. W. H. Frere, to 
whose researches—manuscript as well as published—he confesses his early 
obligations. Mr. Kennedy has dedicated his book to Professor Pollard, 
who has also aided him, and it would seem that the book owes something 
to the minute research of the late Mr. Nicholas Pocock, most learned of 
sixteenth-century English church historians. It is a misfortune to learning 
that some of Mr. Pocock’s articles and papers have not been collected 
and reprinted ; for in various articles in the Union Review, 1870-3, and 
especially in two articles in the Church Quarterly Review (October 1892 
and October 1893), and in an article contributed to this Review (July 1895), 
Mr. Pocock had already stated the evidence and arrived at the main con- 
clusions which Mr. Kennedy reaches in his essays on The Edwardine 
Reformation and Some Aspects of Edwardine Life. The rare books and 
pamphlets quoted by Mr. Kennedy on pp. 49-79 of this book are, with the 
exception of one, or possibly two, all cited even more fully in Mr. Pocock’s 
articles in the Church Quarterly Review. And Mr. Pocock insisted most 
clearly on the points Mr. Kennedy makes, viz. that the government from 
1547 to 1549 was encouraging the circulation of pamphlet literature which 


* Vol. xxiii, pp. 91-108. 
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was far in advance of its official policy, and that the Second Prayer Book 
was the outcome of a very deliberate design and was meant (so Mr. Pocock 
held) to be succeeded by a third. The plan of this book excludes foot-notes 
and lists of authorities, and the author states that he has ‘of course, 
used the writings of almost every previous historian’, but even so some 
notice of Mr. Pocock’s remarkable pioneer work in this field would be in 
place here. 

Mr. Kennedy has already achieved distinction with his Life of Arch- 
bishop Parker, and in this book he writes clearly and well : if his conclusions 
are not for the most part novel nor original, yet they are stated fairly and 
sensibly. His account of Queen Mary, her aims and the causes of her 
failure, is first-rate. It is odd that he describes the valuable ‘Interpreta- 
tions’ of the Bishops as ‘ some little known and disparaged documents ’” 
(p. 146) when he edited them admirably for the Alcuin Club in 1908. 
Mr. Kennedy rarely slips, but he does so in his description of Cardinal 
Allen as‘ Principal and Proctor of St. Mary’s Hall in 1556’ (p. 197). Allen 
was Principal of St. Mary Hall in 1556 and until 1560, and he was also 
elected one of the two Proctors of the University in 1556 (vice one who 
resigned), and he was elected again for the next year, 1557. There are 
a few misprints: p. 103, ‘provision from fasting’ should be ‘ for fasting’ ; 
p- 206, Regnas should be Regnans; and the phrase ‘different than what 
we know’ on p. 165 needs correction. S. L. Otiarp. 


Calendar of State Papers relating to English Affairs, preserved principally at 


Rome in the Vatican Archives and Inibrary. Vol. 1. Elizabeth, 1558-71. 
Edited by J. M. Rie. (London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1916.) 


THE publication of this volume begins the process of filling up one of the 
principal gaps in the materials available for the history of Elizabeth’s 
reign, and students have long been looking forward to the light it might 
throw on the vexed problems of the time. Toa considerable extent these 
anticipations were doomed to disappointment because they were based 
on an exaggerated and ill-informed view of the possible contents of a 
calendar of state papers preserved at Rome. The calendars of state 
papers issued under the auspices of the master of the rolls fall into two 
principal categories, the correspondence of the English government 
with its agents, and the correspondence of foreign governments with 
theirs; under the first head come the Domestic, Foreign, Irish, Scottish, 
and Colonial calendars, under the second the Spanish and Venetian 
calendars. This Roman calendar belongs to the second class, but the 
extent and value of such correspondence obviously depend upon the 
maintenance of diplomatic relations between the two governments. The 
Venetian calendar is reduced, at Elizabeth’s accession, to one-twentieth 
of its bulk under Mary because the Venetian government ceased to keep 
an ambassador at Elizabeth’s court ; and the Roman calendar is in even 
a worse case, for while lesser Venetian agents continued to reside in Eng- 
land and to report on English affairs, the statutes of Praemunire, unrepealed 
even in Mary’s reign, prohibited all intercourse with Rome without the 
sovereign’s licence ; and, to judge from the almost total absence of English 
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correspondence in the papal archives, Englishmen stood in a wholesome awe 
of Praemunire from the very first day of Elizabeth’s reign. There is one 
document, an anonymous news letter in Italian, dated from London on 
28 March 1559 ; but with that exception the silence of England in the papal 
ear appears to be complete. Even the catholic refugees seem to have had 
no epistolary access to the curia, and we are at a loss to account for the 
absence of any letter in the Vatican from such men as Bishop Goldwell, 
Sir Richard Shelley, and Sir Francis Englefield. The English government 
was slightly better informed of Roman affairs, but the occasional letters 
from English and other residents in, or visitors to, Rome naturally come 
within the scope of the Foreign Calendar. Hence the papacy was dependent 
for its knowledge of English affairs upon the second-hand reports of its 
legates and nuncios at Brussels, Paris, Madrid, and Vienna ; and extracts 
from their dispatches make up the greater part of this volume. But they 
were concerned with diplomatic relations rather than with ecclesiastical 
changes in England, and we have the surprising result that the archives of 
the government more nearly concerned than any other except the English 
contain practically not a word about the means whereby England was 
finally severed from the Roman communion. It is as though two govern- 
ments, tending not merely towards a temporary war but towards a final and 
irrevocable breach, were cut off from diplomatic intercourse. 

The fact is of considerable importance, as indicating not only that the 
breach was not a matter of negotiation, but also the inherent weakness of 
the papacy and the difficulties of its future policy. There was really only 
one party to the breach with Rome, and that was England. Papal tyranny 
had never consisted in anything but the sway it exercised over English 
minds, and when England made up its mind to separate, there was an end 
of the matter. The papacy could not wage war by itself, and it was unable 
to persuade catholic sovereigns to wage war on its behalf. For that reason 
religious wars were always civil wars, and if England could avoid civil war 
it could defy the papacy with impunity. The Spanish Armada was not 
a catholic crusade, but a stroke for naval supremacy and for a potential 
monopoly of colonization. Papal support of such an ambition was bound 
to be ineffective ; it was rendered more so by the lack of papal knowledge 
of English affairs. Pius V might not have launched his bull against 
Elizabeth, and Sixtus V might not have abetted Philip II, had not those 
popes depended for their knowledge of English opinion upon the out-of- 
date impressions of inveterate exiles and the biased and circuitous reports 
of foreign agents. 

Mr. Rigg’s material is therefore inferior to the contents of the Spanish 
and even the Venetian calendars, and his volumes will do less to complete 
our knowledge than would a corresponding French, a German, a Dutch, 
or possibly a Scandinavian calendar. Papal legates confined themselves 
mainly to ecclesiastical affairs, but in an age when church and state, 
religion and politics were inseparable, such a limitation seriously diminishes 
the historical value of their diplomatic correspondence, and a papal legate 
at Paris throws less light on English history than a Venetian ambassador 
at the French court. It is only incidentally that the dispatches in this 
volume become of first-rate importance. Such incidents were the missions 

VOL. XXXII.—NO. OXXVIII. Rr 
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of Parpaglia and Martinengo, and both of them have been treated fully 
in Mr. C. G. Bayne’s Anglo-Roman Relations, 1558-1565, to which Mr. Rigg 
does not refer. His calendar rises to greater value in connexion with Mary, 
queen of Scots, for the obvious reason that the Act of Praemunire did not 
prohibit Mary from communicating with Rome; but here again Father 
Pollen has anticipated Mr. Rigg in his Papal Negotiations with Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and Mr. Rigg is reduced to basing somewhat original views 
on evidence that is neither new nor original. He gives Mary the benefit of 
the doubt so far as Darnley’s murder is concerned, but thinks that her 
marriage with Bothwell was ‘the behaviour . . . of a cool and calculating 
adventuress’ (p. 1). That, of course, was not the account which Mary 
herself gave to the pope three years later when she was seeking a divorce, 
and Mr. Rigg does not enhance the plausibility of his theory by describing 
Bothwell on p. xlviii as ‘an experienced statesman’ and on p. 1 as a ‘ rude 
soldier ’. There is a similar inconsistency in the characterization of Philip II 
as ‘ nothing if not politic’ on p. ix and as ‘an honest bigot’ on p. xiii, and 
between Mary’s ‘ exceptional clemency’ on p. xlvii and her having ‘ no 
such horror of bloodshed ’ on p. xlix. It is all very well to be paradoxical, 
but not at the expense of one’s own dogmas. Similarly Mr. Rigg’s own 
documents belie the ‘ ruthless and relentless use’ of her supremacy with 
which he charges Elizabeth (p. xv); and there is more eloquence than 
accuracy in his statement (p. xiii) that ‘ the Catholics, gentle and simple, 
learned and unschooled, laity and clergy, without distinction of rank, 
social or hierarchical, showed exemplary constancy, stedfastly refusing 
the oath of supremacy and suffering and dying with a fidelity and fortitude 
worthy of their religion and their race’. No catholic is mentioned in this 
volume (1558-71) as dying for his religion, and of the 8,000 Marian 
clergy even Father Birt only claims that some 2,000 refused the oath of 
supremacy. 

It would, however, be unfair to regard these purple patches as typical 
of Mr. Rigg’s editorial labours. He is an experienced historical and 
linguistic scholar, and this calendar is well above the average scholarship 
of its contemporaries. Occasionally he gives a disproportionate amount 
of space to his documents, as for instance the eleven pages (415-26) to 
what Ridolfi said, or proposed to say, to Philip IL; and sometimes it is 
possible to correct or supplement his identifications. The ‘ Ruban’ or 
‘Rubar’ who was sent to the queen of Spain at Antwerp and to the 
emperor at Speyer in September 1570 was Henry Cobham ;? and the 
bishop of Mondovi’s Scottish confidant who appears as ‘ Buing’ on 
pp. 305, 307 reappears in a more natural form as ‘Irving’ on p. 346, 
though it is only as ‘ Buing’ that he is mentioned in the index. On 
p- 105 there is an early reference (1562) to Philip II’s idea of marrying 
his ‘natural brother’ to Mary, queen of Scots, which is not included 
under Don John in the index, nor is Elizabeth’s censure of ‘the preacher 
that preached against images and the Saints’ (p. 171) noted under 
‘Nowell’. The earl of Lennox is sometimes called Matthew and some- 
times Malcolm Stewart. Richard ‘ Hortain’ (p.316) was Richard Norton, 


2 See Foreign Calendar, 1569-71, pp. 335 ff. 
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and the earl of ‘Suesi’ (p. 320) was Sussex. It is perhaps no business 
of an editor to warn his readers against the legends in his documents, but 
it is to be hoped that no one will be misled by the interesting fable 
(p. 475) that the Louvre was built by the English, presumably about 
1430, ‘ to bridle the populace of Paris ’. A. F. Powtarp. 


The Development of Transportation in Modern England. By W. T. Jacx- 
MAN. 2 vols. (Cambridge: University Press, 1916.) 


Mr. Jackman has based his narrative of the development of the means 
of transport—not of a certain form of punishment, as careless readers of 
his title might suppose—upon prolonged and most extensive study of 
a very wide field of printed and manuscript sources. Local histories, 
pamphlets, newspapers, parliamentary records of every kind, narratives 
of travel from all the modern centuries, guide-books, old maps, and 
upwards of a hundred titles of manuscripts fill a bibliography of sixty 
pages. The only recent book in economic history whose author has cast 
his net so wide is Dr. Scott’s Early History of Joint-Stock Companies. 
The highest compliment one can pay to Mr. Jackman’s learning is that 
much of his work, more particularly that on the seventeenth century, is 
as thorough as Dr. Scott’s. There was room, ample room, for the book, 
since few sections of its subject-matter have as yet been treated in mono- 
graph. When dealing with the history of transport by road, however, 
Mr. Jackman has to face comparisons with Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb’s 
recent Story of the King’s Highway. He is certainly not less learned than 
they, but he is less skilful in presentation, and he shows less insight— 
one is disposed to say—both into human nature and economic causation. 
Mr. Jackman has little competition to face in the history of transport by 
water, and it is to this that he makes his most important contributions. 
Ocean transport does not come within his range; but nothing else is 
omitted, and he is able to make his story complete, or very nearly so. For 
reasons which are not quite convincing, he omits the road history of the 
later nineteenth century, an omission which alone would put this side of 
his work below that of Mr. and Mrs. Webb. Very sufficient reasons of 
space force upon him a similar policy in dealing with railways. But as the 
canal history of the years 1845-1906 is almost a blank, he is able to pass 
easily and naturally from the story of the early competition between 
railways and canal companies to the discussions of the Royal Commission 
on canals and waterways of 1906-9, so relating his history to contemporary 
problems. His three chapters on river navigation, 1500-1750, on inland 
navigation, 1750-1830 (the canal age), and on the competition of railways 
and canals are full of new matter, very thoroughly sifted. The most 
valuable sections of the first are those dealing with the early advocates 
of canals and with the navigation movement of the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries which produced those ‘ navigations’ which 
the canals proper supplemented or superseded. Unfortunately, for this 
period even Mr. Jackman’s thorough research cannot give us a satisfying 


comparison of the costs of carriage by land and by water, as he is the first 
to admit. 


Rr2 
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When he comes to the canal age, Mr. Jackman is at his best in the 
discussion of canal finance. His account of the canal movement itself is 
learned and sufficient, but not inspiring. There is a slight error on the 
canal map opposite p. 376; the Cam and Stort Canal is marked as if 
it had been made, not merely authorized, as is correctly stated on p. 408. 
The prolonged recapitulations of the arguments used against canals by 
the advocates of vested interest become as wearisome to the reader as 
they must have been to the canal promoters. But the discussion of the 
commercial side of the movement is a most valuable addition to nine- 
teenth-century economic history. One is too often given first the railway 
argument, that canals made inordinate profits, then the argument on the 
other side, that they were brutally ‘ strangled’—that is the favourite 
word—by the railways. Mr. Jackman can show that, before ever the 
railways came, between a half and two-thirds of the canals were not 
paying a ‘ reasonable minimum’ dividend, and his explanations of the 
causes of this, and of the defects of the canal system as a competitor with 
railways, are penetrating and exhaustive. In this as in earlier chapters 
there is a thorough account and criticism of the organization of the 
business of water-carriage. One learns all about the early days of 
Messrs. Pickford and other once famous firms, now forgotten. There is 
a discussion, continuing that of an earlier chapter, of the relative costs of 
land and water transport during the canal age. Once more the material 
is not quite satisfying, but Mr. Jackman has done all that can be done 
with it, and his results are new and important. 

After 460 pages of road and canal history, 200 pages are left for the 
railways. The problems of focus and selection in this part of the book 
must have been exceedingly difficult ; they have not always been success- 
fully dealt with. When space is so limited it seems unnecessary to repro- 
duce almost verbatim all the arguments used at the time against the 
construction of the Manchester and Liverpool, then those against the 
London and Birmingham, and then those against the Great Western Rail- 
way. Mr. Jackman was unfortunate in not being able to use Mr. Tom- 
linson’s History of the North Eastern Railway (1914), the only history of an 
English railway really written ‘from the archives’. If he had, he might 
perhaps not have held (p. 584) that Hudson, the railway king, was simply a 
“gambler in shares’ and an ‘ exerciser of undue influence over directors ’. 
Hudson was both, undeniably, but he was also a great railway strategist. 
Tomlinson’s book was not available, but turning to another aspect of 
railway history, it seems odd not to find in the bibliography Gustav 
Cohn’s Englische Eisenbahnpolitik or Colson’s Transports et Tarifs, nor 
in the text any working out of contrasts or parallels between English and 
non-English railway policy. This would have been of more value to the 
historian than some of the minute descriptive history of particular railway 
schemes. The concluding chapters are those dealing with the ‘ Competition 
of Railways and Canals’ already mentioned, and a chapter on ‘ The 
Effects of Steam upon Road Transportation’. Considerable contributions 
are made to knowledge throughout, and the causes of the final victory 
of rail over water transport are discussed with admirable thoroughness 
and impartiality. 
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Nearly 100 pages of appendices, largely statistical, and the great 
bibliography already referred to, follow the text. The whole book, as 
has been suggested, lacks something in form and balance, occasionally 
in insight. Its style, which is very cumbrous, does not ease the necessary 
burden of the more technical passages. But, over a very considerable 
part of the field covered, the work which Mr. Jackman has done should 
be final. J. H. CLapHam. 


Recueil des Actes du Comité de Salut Public avec la Correspondance officielle 
des Représentants en Mission. Publié par F. A. Autarp. XXIV. 
(Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1915.) 


Tus volume, like the last issued, gives a picture of disorder and difficulty 
at home and comparative success abroad. The treaty with Holland was 
concluded, Luxembourg was occupied, and the first unofficial negotiations 
for peace with Spain were begun between the Marquis d’Iranda and 
Meillan. At home the danger points were Lyons, Toulon, and its neigh- 
bourhood, and, as always, Brittany and the Vendée. The state of affairs 
here inevitably reacted on the armies, and though desertions were general, 
they reached the most alarming proportions in the Army of the Alps and 
Italy, where they were estimated at 1,000 to 1,200 a decade. A battalion, 
which had been in garrison at Lyons 800 strong, reached the front reduced 
to 150, and another of 450 from Marseilles was reduced to 220, including 
officers. Apart from the proximity of these disaffected neighbourhoods, 
the principal cause of desertion was the fall in the purchasing power of 
the soldiers’ pay, due to the depreciation of the assignat. A bottle of wine 
cost 6 francs, and the washing of a shirt 3 to 6 livres. The assignat had 
one-twentieth of its face-value at Le Mans; on the frontier the rate 
of exchange was even less favourable, and at Brussels two government 
clerks, paid in assignats, died of starvation. 

In addition to the desertions from the army, 600 sailors were in hiding, 
and there were at Toulon only rations for the navy for eleven days, and 
no copper or sailcloth. After the squadron under Vence had been driven 
into Belleisle by Cornwallis, Villaret put out from Brest, but ‘ nous man- 
quons totalement de subsistances et, par ce motif, nous n’avons pu donner 
& l’escadre que pour quinze jours de vivres’. The defeat of this ill-equipped 
force and the consequent unopposed landing in the bay of Quiberon are 
the last events of importance related in this volume. The landing was 
by no means a surprise. For weeks the représentants en mission here 
had been urging the necessity for reinforcements, but so had those at 
Toulon and Marseilles, while those at Lyons had been obliged to withdraw 
to Trévoux, because it was out of the question to oppose a hostile and 
well-armed National Guard of 1,000 by 450 dragoons. On the other 
hand, the committee had written to the representatives at Toulon that 
Kellermann ‘se plaint qu’on dispose sans sa participation et méme sans 
Pen prévenir des troupes de l’Armée des Alpes et de I’Italie. . .. Cependant 
il est menacé par les Autrichiens d’une attaque sérieuse et trés prochaine 
avec des forces plus que doubles de celles qu’il peut leur opposer en ce 
moment.’ Their successors are reminded in their instructions that ‘il 
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ne faut pas conclure que ces pouvoirs sont illimités ’, and that they had 
not the right to command the armies or give orders to the general. The 
majority of the representatives were now recalled to the Convention for 
the impending debates on the new constitution, but this was not the 
only direction in which the powers of the indispensable few who remained 
were curtailed. They could no longer divert the rations intended for the 
army to the civil population, nor could they draw as they wished on 
public funds. The latter was a constant source of complaint, evidently 
not without foundation, for the committee had later to supply them 
with a fixed sum for emergency expenses and secret service. 

Detailed and interesting as is the picture given in the 850 pages of 
this volume, it has its limitations. If the historian consulted it to see 
what was the effect on public opinion of the death of the Dauphin he 
would find, as the only reference, that at Grenoble ‘le jour of l’on y apprit 
la mort du jeune Capet, tous les spectacles furent fermés et beaucoup de 
personnes en ont porté quelques jours le deuil et des crépes au bras’, 

M. A. PicKForD. 





Short Notices 


THE scope of Professor James Henry Breasted’s Ancient Times; a 
History of the Early World (New York: Ginn, 1916), is indicated by its 
sub-title: ‘ An Introduction to the Study of Ancient History and the 
Career of Early Man’. Its chief aim is to give an account of the life 
of man in all its manifestations—society, industry, commerce, religion, 
art, and literature ; at the same time, ‘a sufficient framework of political 
organization and of historical events has been laid down’, and an 
attempt is made to show how each age grows out of its predecessor and 
each civilization paves the way for that which follows it. Thus, while 
peoples or lands are naturally treated as separate units, Professor Breasted 
seeks to sketch the career of man as a more or less continuous whole ‘ from 
the days of the rudest stone hatchet to the Christian cathedrals of Europe, 
without a serious gap’. There is an adequate bibliography, confined 
however to books in English, and a full index (with a key to the 
pronunciation). A special feature is the extensive series of illustrations. 
The author is a well-known Egyptologist of the first rank, and he acknow- 
ledges his indebtedness to various teachers of history and specialists who 
have advised him on the fields outside his own. Thus, great care has 
been taken to make the book trustworthy ; and as it is agreeably written, 
simple, lucid, and sympathetic, it merits more attention than an ordinary 
class-book. In its present form it considerably outstrips the smaller ‘Short 
Ancient History ’ (1914), and it is not easy to name any other handbook 
of the same scope and utility. By its clearness and wealth of illustration 
it is likely to do good service both in popularizing and also emphasizing 
some of the obvious facts of history, which are apt to be easily forgotten 
amid confident ideals for the future, and in implicitly indicating the futility 
of assuming that one can cut oneself away from the paths of historical 
movement in the past. But the author is not openly didactic, he has 
aimed at being laudably objective, and thus, e. g., on such a subject as 
Greek democracy, he seems to be scrupulously fair in pointing out the 
advantages and disadvantages of that particular form of ‘tyranny’. 
There is the same striving after objectivity in dealing with Hebrew 
history, where his treatment is quietly didactic and secular in the best 
sense of the words. The book is extremely ambitious in its scope, and 
therefore likely to strike the imagination ; and it is free from the blemishes 
of some other systems of ‘ universal’ history. At the same time, it 
must inevitably invite comparison with the greater and more specialistic 
works, which of course have far more space at their command ; and those 
who know will naturally find many occasions where the treatment will 
be fe!t to be too summary and one-sided. In other words, the simplicity, 
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clearness, and objectivity are apt to be a little misleading, seeing that to 
obtain a clear and concise account many sacrifices have been necessary. 
It may not be ungracious—considering the amount of information that 
is packed away—to express the wish that a little more stress had been 
laid upon the hypothetical character of some of the constructions or 
reconstructions. 8. A. C. 


Mr. C. W. Previté Orton’s Outlines of Medieval History (Cambridge : 
University Press, 1916) is noteworthy and welcome as evidently based upon 
a knowledge of the middle ages which has depth as well as width and as 
more than usually successful in avoiding the dispersion of interest so easy 
to fall into in surveying that long and varied period. Mr. Orton fairly 
accomplishes his aim of indicating ‘ how in the Middle Ages were accom- 
plished the growth of modern man and the life and attitude to life of modern 
times’. As this involves some loss of local colour and a style which, 
though clear and well balanced, is usually a little bare and restrained, 
the book will probably be more appreciated by older than younger students, 
but this must be accounted a defect of its quality. Not that Mr. Orton does 
not infuse a greater warmth into his narrative from time to time ; a little 
more of the glow of his paragraph on Gothic architecture (p. 229) would 
have stimulated the interest of most readers. It is very hard to find any 
other fault with so excellent a piece of work, but is it quite fair to say 
that the Norsemen in Ireland, while ruining the elder Irish civilization, 
“added no fresh life to the country’ (p. 154)? Was not the development of 
the eoast towns from Dublin to Waterford chiefly due to them? J.T. 


Miss E. M. Jamison, a former student of medieval Italian history 
at the British School in Rome, has written in conjunction with three other 
scholars a handbook, somewhat on the lines of Dr. William Hunt’s well- 
known manual, entitled Italy Mediaeval and Modern ; a History (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1917). The writers have wisely devoted a considerable 
part of their volume to Italian history since 1789, and bring their summary 
down to the declaration of the present war against Austria-Hungary. 
It may be doubted, however, whether they are correct in the reasons 
which they tentatively assign for the Libyan war; their bibliography 
of this period is not up to date; and no adequate attempt is made to fill 
the greatest blank in Italian history—that since 1870. The book does 
not even mention Signor Giolitti, who governed Italy for ten years. Lissa 
is not ‘ on the Istrian coast’ (p. 490). W. M. 


Professor Haskins, whose knowledge of early Norman institutions is 
now probably unrivalled, has shown in a series of lectures to American 
audiences (The Normans in European History. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1915) that he is well able to popularize a subject on which he 
has hitherto written for historical scholars only. It was by no means 
an easy task to tell, within the compass of this moderately-sized book, 
a connected story of Norman achievement in the various lands they 
conquered, but in these lectures it is skilfully performed, special 
stress being laid on the lasting influence of the Normans as founders and 
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organizers of states. Though scholars will look forward to the author’s 
promised ‘ Studies in Norman Institutions ’, they will welcome the present 
work for the valuable bibliographical notes appended to each lecture, 
which contain information hardly to be elsewhere found on the best recent 
work in French, German, Italian, and American books and periodicals. 
Perhaps the most novel point made by the author in his text is that ‘the 
Angevin Empire’ is a misleading phrase because the Angevin origin of 
Henry II and his successors had nothing to do with its creation and also 
because it was not a true ‘Empire’. It is a sound point, but he himself is 
obliged to substitute ‘the Norman Empire’, which is hardly less open to 
criticism, while his‘ collapse of the Norman empire ’ (p. 117) soon becomes 
“the collapse of the Plantagenet empire’ (p. 118), which again appears, 
under Richard I, as ‘the vast Plantagenet empire’ (p. 121). A lecturer 
is bound to be somewhat dogmatic, but, though the author’s view that 
“Freeman laboured in vain to prove’ the persistence of the Witan is also 
that of the present writer, it would have been fair to give a reference to 
Liebermann’s treatise on the opposite side. Lack of precision also some- 
times comes of lecturing; ‘ Earl Giffard’ could not hold 103 ‘knights’ fees 
in Normandy ’ in 1172, because the last earl had died in 1164; ‘ Norman 
England and Norman Sicily’ are vaguely said, on p. 218, to have been 
“not greatly different in area’, but one gathers on pp. 221-2 that what the 
writer means is not ‘Norman Sicily’, but ‘Sicily, with Malta, and the 
southern half of the Italian peninsula’, a realm ‘about four-fifths the size 
of England’, It was not Mr. Salzmann, but John Richard Green who 
“discovered the proto-journalist’ in Giraldus Cambrensis, and one does 
not feel sure that Tancred’s ‘ Hauteville’—more correctly Hautteville-la- 
Guichard, where the disillusioned Freeman could find nothing but ‘a 
frightfully stinking ditch ’—was a ‘barony’. The important part played 
in Norman administration by the exchequer and the chancery is well 
brought out by the author, but it is strange to find Court Life under the 
Plantagenets cited for the exchequer, and the scholarly Clarendon Press 
edition of the Dialogus ignored. The book, which is well indexed, deserves 
to be widely read over here. J. H. Ro. 


A large part of the volume of the Archivio della R. Societa Romana di 
Storia Patria for 1916 (vol. xxxix) is taken up by two important articles 
by Signor G. B. Borino on the election and deposition of Gregory VI 
(1045-6). The author maintains that the contest for the papacy was less 
between two individual persons than between the Tusculan and the 
Crescentian parties. The latter in order to remove Benedict IX offered 
to repay him the sum he had originally expended for the papacy, and then 
secured the election of Gregory VI. There was, therefore, in Signor 
Borino’s view no sale of the office and no purchase by Gregory. When, 
however, Henry III entered Italy in 1046 in order to be crowned emperor, 
it was essential for his policy that Gregory should be got rid of, because he 
knew that Gregory would not crown him with his consort, since his marriage 
was within the prohibited degrees. Therefore he had to be deposed. If 
Signor Borino’s conclusions may appear hazardous, no one can study his 
argument without being impressed by the thoroughness of his knowledge 
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and the ingenuity of his criticism. He has brought neglected evidence to 
bear upon a subject which one might have thought was exhausted, and 
has undoubtedly thrown a great deal of quite new light upon it. A. 


In Les Institutions Municipales de Bordeaux au Moyen Age ; La Mairie 
et la Jurade (extracted from the Revue historique, cxxili, année 1916) 
M. Charles Bémont studies at some length the municipal history of Bordeaux 
down to the end of the fourteenth century. He shows, as against Giry, that 
the civic constitution of Bordeaux does in fact belong to the type which 
Giry has explained so well in his Etablissements de Rouen, and suggests that 
the extension of the type to the south-west was the result of the establish- 
ment of the Anglo-Norman kings in Aquitaine. It matured, however, 
slowly ; we have no knowledge of a municipality of Bordeaux until the 
days of John; and the energy and skill of the great Bordeaux families 
brought about a modification of the type very favourable to local indepen- 
dence. This led to the autocratic intervention of Edward I, and the 
hopeless division of the Bordeaux aristocracy into factions prevented that 
union in a single body which alone could safeguard the freedom and auto- 
nomy of the corporation. In the end the Bordeaux oligarchs ceased to 
rule and had become a social class, contented and subdued, when the French 
conquest of the fifteenth century started the history of the city on fresh 
lines. M. Bémont’s chief object in this article is the study of the Mairie 
and the Jurade, but in order to do this effectively he has been compelled 
to put together a general summary of the constitutional and political 
history of the Gascon capital. The extreme lucidity and precision of the 
sketch will be of the greatest value to students of Anglo-Gascon history, 
who are often puzzled by the personal and constitutional situation of the 
Bordeaux magnates. It will be news to many that the house of Calhau, 
with which Peter Gaveston was associated by marriage, was split up into 
two branches, represented in the early fourteenth century by Peter and 
Arnold Calhau, and that these branches belonged to the rival factions of 
the Colons and the Solers. The practice which arose of choosing a mayor 
of Bordeaux, like an Italian podestd, from another city or country is another 
interesting peculiarity brought out by thisstudy. Before there were English 
mayors, there were mayors from the Toulousain and from other alien 
districts of the south-west. This article is the first chapter of a series of 
studies of Aquitanian municipal history which M. Bémont has already 
written and which he hopes before long to issue as a book. Its special 
object will be to trace in the south-west the development of the rival 
municipal types of the Consulate and the Jurade, according as Languedo- 
cian and Toulousain or French and Norman influence prevailed. Such a 
work will be looked for with the greatest interest. =. 3. 


In the Last Months of Chaucer's Earliest Patron (Transactions of the 
Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, xxi. 1-144. New Haven, 
Connecticut, 1916) Professor A. 8. Cook of Yale carries further an 
earlier investigation into The Historical Background of Chaucer’s Knight, 
already published in the same series. Here the ‘historic background’ 
is thin enough, for there’ is evidence that Chaucer had already passed 
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from Lionel of Antwerp’s service to that of Edward III before 1368, so that 
the odds are against the future poet having accompanied Lionel on his 
journey to Milan to be married to Violante Visconti. Professor Cook has 
taken great pains and put together a large amount of useful information 
about the end of Duke Lionel’s life ; but he has spread his net very widely ; 
he has indulged in curious latitudes of conjecture, and his conception of 
the nature of historical authority needs stiffening. There is little use in 
quoting long extracts from Sismondi and Macaulay, and not much in 
imagining what Lionel might have seen in Florence or Venice, places which 
he certainly never visited. Nor is the elaborate discussion of the origin 
of his name and title very convincing, though to the ‘lion of England’ 
view we may add that the ‘ lion of Brabant ’ was as likely to be appropriate 
for a prince who was born at Antwerp and whose father wished to conciliate 
local opinion. There are some lapses that show Professor Cook is not 
very much at home in the fourteenth century. Thus the Hugh le 
Despenser who accompanied Lionel to Milan is confused with his grand- 
father in a note which also confuses Lionel’s first wife with her grand- 
mother (p. 73, n. 100). Compared with this the under-estimate of the 
distance between Bourg-en-Bresse and Chambéry (p. 39) is venial. As 
a rule, however, the book is accurate and usefully corrects earlier work 
on the same subject. Z. We & 


The central aspect of the history of fifteenth-century commerce is the 
expansion of the trade between the Baltic and southern Europe, the inter- 
course and the rivalry of the many seafaring peoples who shared in it, 
and the vicissitudes of those ports, mainly in the Netherlands, whose 
prosperity depended upon their use as calling-places and marts in this 
traffic. Many new side-lights are cast on this subject by Dr. Z. W. Sneller 
in Walcheren in de vijftiende Eeuw (Utrechtsche Bijdragen voor Letterkunde 
en Geschiedenis. Utrecht: Oosthoek, 1917). The several routes from 
the Baltic, the Rhine, Holland, England, France, and the Mediter- 
ranean towards Flanders and Brabant converged on the Veergat 
and the Wielinge on the north-east and south-east sides of Walcheren, 
and merchantmen from all these quarters found convenient anchorage and 
supplies along the coast from Veere to Rammekens. Middelburg, as 
the centre of this region and the capital of Zealand, aimed at securing 
the privileges of a staple-mart; but though this right was granted 
in 1405 and confirmed in 1433, it was rendered ineffectual by the 
natural tendency of Middelburg to become rather a port of transhipment 
than a market. The seafaring vessels of the Bretons, the Hanseatic 
merchants, and the English anchored and took in stores, whilst their 
cargoes were transferred to lighters and barges for Bruges, Antwerp, 
Dordrecht, and Bergen-op-Zoom. But though only occasionally, as in 
1382, appointed as the official staple, Middelburg always afforded an alter- 
native market of some importance for English cloth and yarn, and the 
fraternity which later became the Merchant Adventurers’ Company had 
a settlement and a chapel at Middelburg as well as at Bruges. Natural 
causes contributed greatly in the fifteenth century to alter the location 
of trade. As the silting up of the Zwin cut off Bruges from the sea, the 
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deepening of the Honte furnished an alternative approach to the Scheldt 
and Antwerp, especially for the small vessels that did most of the English 
trade to the Netherlands, and these did not pass Middelburg, and need 
not tranship there. Dr. Sneller shows himself so fully equipped for his 
task that English readers will cordially share his hope that he may give 
us a volume on Walcheren in the sixteenth century. G. U. 


When Miss Irene Wright chose such an attractive subject as The 
Early History of Cuba, 1492-1586 (New York: Macmillan, 1916), and 
took the trouble to study it from the original sources in Spain, it seems 
a pity that she has produced such a dull book. Her investigations were 
most thorough ; but Miss Wright has failed to form any clear idea in her 
own mind of the meaning of the sources she has read, and her English 
is very bad. The following passage may be cited as a specimen : 


Thus was the actual conquest of Cuba undertaken in perfect accordance with great 
policies which, emanating from Castile but especially now from Aragon, were felt at 
the time in every European court from the Golden Horn to the Pillars of Hercules. 
In the antipodes an obscure governor’s lieutenant’s lieutenant, hacking his way 
through a primeval jungle, stepped forward in exact measure with the greatness, 
and with the smallness, of ‘the Catholic Kings’, for these beneficent anxieties lest 
the natives of Cuba be alarmed arose directly out of Ferdinand’s sordid rapacity— 
he was less tender of aborigines where no gold was to be expected ; the demand for 
confessed allegiance explains itself, and the intention to convert was Isabella’s political 
policy of effective union, in ‘ the faith’, via obliteration of all racial distinctions [p. 28). 


Furthermore, such expressions as ‘ hostilize the natives’ (pp. 22 and 43), 


“by which the rest might pattern’ (p. 44), ‘made extensive’ (p. 48), are 
bad enough, but Miss Wright appears to make no distinction between 
transitive and intransitive verbs, to judge by the following examples : 
“Vessels returning continued to wreck frequently on the south coast of 
Cuba’ (p. 60); “he may be glimpsed occupying himself with Cuba’s 
affairs’ (p. 93) ; ‘he commanded the governor to embargo French vessels’ 
(p. 259); ‘they rallied their influential names to communications to the 
crown’ (p. 283) ; and ‘ these circumstances were to retire France from her 
historic position’ (p. 285). The truth would seem to be that Miss Wright, 
having written a book on modern Cuba, has attempted to master the 
original records in the Archivo de Indias at Seville, but the task has 
proved too difficult. Pezuela’s work is out of date, but at all events it 
is readable. Miss Wright’s book may contain a good deal of fresh matter, 
but unfortunately it is unreadable. She would also have done well to 
consult the French sources for this period, of which she makes no mention. 
mm Fe 


Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes’s two volumes on the Political and Social 
History of Modern Europe (1500-1914) (New York : Macmillan, 1916) are 
written primarily for students in American universities and seem to be 
admirably adapted for their purpose. It is obvious that much which seems 
almost sacrosanct to the historical specialist must be omitted, but Mr. Hayes 
has been singularly successful in providing a comprehensive, clear, and well- 
balanced sketch of the development of European politics and society 
during the last four centuries. There are of course slips, particularly in 
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the sphere of domestic history: Henry VII did not establish the Court of 
Star Chamber (i. 5), and to talk of ‘a farm, or manor as it was called’ 
(i. 29) is not very happy. But one has to realize how extraordinarily 
difficult it must be to describe a manor at all to an American student 
innocent of mediaeval history ; and if Mr. Hayes had paused to give an 
accurate definition of the words he is compelled to use in describing the 
social conditions of the sixteenth century, he could never have accomplished 
the main purpose of his book, which is to explain the European world as 
it exists to-day. With this object Mr. Hayes expands his scale as he 
proceeds ; one volume deals with more than three centuries, the other with 
only one. The second is perhaps the better of the two, and we know of no 
more satisfactory single-volume sketch of the history of Europe since 1815, 
That is perhaps its chief merit in an English reader’s eyes ; to the American 
student no small part of its value will be its account of English development 
since the battle of Waterloo. For English history since 1783 has tended to 
become almost as much a closed book to American students as American 
history is to English students, and it is time that schism of historical 
learning were closed. Mr. Hayes’s maps are distinctly good, except that the 
map of the religious divisions of Europe in 1600 anticipates the plantation 
of Ulster and gives an Anglican hue to the lands of Tyrone and Tyrconnell. 
His genealogical and other tables are elaborate and careful, and his biblio- 
graphies almost too detailed ; but he gives the impression, not too common, 
of having really read the books he recommends. A. F. P. 


Dr. K. A. Kuznetsov’s Angliskaia Palata Obshchin pri Tiudorakh 
+ Stiuartakh (Publications of the Imperial University of Odessa, 1915) is 
a solid volume on the house of commons in Tudor and Stuart times 
based on research in the Public Record Office and in the British Museum, 
and of the seventy modern books that the author includes in his biblio- 
graphy, no less than nine-tenths are English. Three, it may be men- 
tioned, are Russian: his own Essays in the History of Political Ideas in 
England; Krusman, At the Dawn of English Humanism; and Shalland, 
The Immunity of the Representatives of the People. In an agreeably 
human preface Dr. Kuznetsov, inspired by the enormous energy ex- 
pended or wasted (the word has both senses) on classical texts, cries 
out for a far more intensive publication of English historical sources. 
A critical edition of the parliamentary debates and a complete biographical 
dictionary of the members of parliament he regards as indispensable 
preliminaries to the reconstruction, with the aid of diaries and accounts, 
of its daily life. His own work represents a revolt against the tendency 
to deduce the political theories of the past too much from what men 
wrote rather than from what they did. 


As bookish theory possesses its own connexion with life, so life possesses its own 
more or less stable theory. And this we must attempt to reconstruct, although it 
may be from motley and ill-matched materials. Such is the aim of my present book.... 
From institutions, from their daily working, I aspire to reveal those ultimate convic- 
tions by which the working is directed. 


And the final interest of the Elizabethan and Stuart epoch, as of English 
constitutionalism in general, he finds in ‘convictions within institutions’, 
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as public opinion grew strong enough to infuse a new soul into institutions 
which externally remained the same. It is, naturally, impossible that a 
book which deals with both the theory and the case law of parliament 
within the limits indicated by Dr. Kuznetsov should transform our view 
of our constitutional history, and the ending is abrupt and inconclusive. 
But the achievement is considerable and the treatment interesting both 
in structure and in detail. The difficulties of production without returning 
to the scene of the research would be less obvious if the friendly aid of 
an English scholar, not necessarily an historian, had been invited when 
the work was in proof. W.F.R. 


Mr. Johan E. Elias’s Schetsen uit de Geschiedenis van ons Zeewezen, 
i: 1568-1652 (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1916), is divided into two parts, the 
first of which covers the period from the outbreak of the Eighty Years’ 
War to the twelve years’ truce, and the second that from the truce to 
the first English war. It gives an excellent history of the Dutch navy 
on its administrative side and brings out very clearly the difficulties 
with which the navy had at all times to contend. These were mostly 
due to the excessive weakness of the central authority and the impos- 
sibility, except under the urgent threat of foreign danger, of securing any 
steady concerted action. The results were deplorable, the local admiral- 
ties being always in debt, the pay of seamen and officers heavily in arrear, 
and the ships far too few and too small and so badly equipped that they 
sometimes were unable to leave harbour. Meanwhile, the Dunkirk cor- 
sairs were preying on Dutch commerce. This, of course, is only one 
side of the picture, and the feebleness of the official navy was not the real 
measure of Dutch sea power. A powerful company like the East India 
Company kept better equipped ships and paid its crews and officers 
better, no doubt securing thereby a superior personnel to that which was 
serving the state, while other organizations, such as the herring fishery, 
possessed what in those days, when the distinction between the man-of-war 
and the merchantman was not yet clearly drawn, was a valuable military 
organization. In 1639, after the opposition of Amsterdam had defeated all 
the efforts of the Stadholder to secure an adequate fleet, the appearance 
of the Spanish fleet in the Channel produced a revulsion of feeling, and 
Tromp, who in September had had to meet 67 Spanish ships with 29, 
found within four weeks a fully-manned fleet of 96 ships and 11 fireships 
at his disposal. But no permanent improvement resulted, and Mr. Elias 
concludes his book by observing that it was a fortunate accident, the illness 
of Tromp at the end of 1651, which prevented his sailing with the fleet and 
kept him to direct naval affairs at home, so that the United Provinces 
were able to meet England next year in a war at sea not quite unpre- 
pared. The existing system was in fact incapable of furnishing a strong 
navy, though popular enthusiasm or the genius of a great leader might 
temporarily produce one. The book is evidently based on an exhaustive 
knowledge of authorities, which are freely quoted, but it does not claim 
(there is no preface) to utilize fresh material. H. L. 


M. Albert Monod’s lengthy doctoral thesis, De Pascal 4 Chateaubriand 
(Paris: Alcan, 1916), is a critical history of Christian apologetics during 
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the period under review. The author seems to know every work both 
large and small on the topic. The bibliography, which attempts to be 
exhaustive, reaches to nearly 100 pages. The work though crammed with 
erudition does not appear overloaded. M. Monod’s critical faculty is 
always alive; and he is not weighed down by his reading. His conclusion 
is that 


Les luttes au siécle de Voltaire ont amené les chrétiens & se connaitre eux- 
mémes, & découvrir l’essence de leur foi et le critére intérieur de la vérité religieuse. 
C’est dans le cour humain qu’elle a son siége et sa preuve. Le combat ne fut donc 
pas stérile, puisque le christianisme traditionnel devait sortir de sa lutte inégale pro- 
fondément modifié. 

The book is one for students, and for them will be of high value. 


J.N. F. 


The thirty-sixth volume of the Bijdragen en Mededeelingen van het 
Historisch Genootschap (Amsterdam : Miiller, 1915) contains a long account 
of a visit to the Netherlands in 1677-8 written probably by Guido de Bovio 
of Bologna. It is edited from a manuscript in the Ferraioli library at 
Rome by the late Monsignor Gisbert Brom. B. 


Vol. v, no. 3, of the Transactions of the Baptist Historical Society (April 
1917) is very miscellaneous in its contents. Of general interest is a survival 
in 1743, in a quarter so unlikely as the baptist, of the practice of occasional 
conformity. The offender has done so ‘ to qualify himself for executing 
an office of trust or profit’ in spite of the fact that he incurs no penalty 
by refusing. The editor of the Baptist Board Minutes has not ascertained 
the status of the baptist who has not availed himself of Walpole’s Act ; 
probably he was a man of some position. The Board agrees unanimously 
‘ that it is absolutely unlawful for any Member of a Gospel Church to com- 
mune with the Church of England on any consideration whatsoever’. The 
tension between the nonconformists and the methodists is manifest in 
an entry in the same minutes, when in 1750 there was ‘some uneasiness 
among the Brethren relating to Mr. Stephens being publicly concerned 
at the Tabernacle’. At the next meeting ‘ Mr. Stephens attended and gave 
an account of his total separation from the Methodists, to the satisfaction 
of the Brethren’. The Tabernacle was Whitefield’s head-quarters ; Wesley 
had had the same difficulty at Newcastle in 1743. Both baptists and 
independents regarded methodists, whether Calvinist or Arminian, as 
encroaching upon their flocks, and the success of Wesley and Whitefield 
in this respect filled their societies with recruits who were ready, when 
the opportunity came, for a separation as complete as that in which they 
had been reared. C. 


The earliest history of the British army in India is of very great interest, 
and the details which research in the records continues to discover will 
enable us before long to produce something like a complete and scientific 
study of the subject. Meanwhile, a number of valuable monographs, 
many of them contributions to the excellent local historical societies 
now common in British India, are helping to collect and arrange facts. 
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Mr. S. C. Hill has written an excellent study of an officer whose career 
well deserved recording, in Major Randfurlie Knox (Patna: Superintendent 
Government Printing, 1917), in which the life of that very worthy officer 
of Clive’s is traced from his quaint experiences as a Woolwich cadet 
(1749) to his death at Patna in 1764. D. 





In French Policy and the American Alliance of 1778 (Princeton: Uni- 
versity Press, 1916) Professor Edward 8. Corwin examines the policy which 
led to the Franco-Spanish intervention in the American war of Indepen- 
dence. Intervention was the policy of Vergennes, and its object was the 
enfeeblement of British power by the subtraction from her of a third of 
her empire. It was the feeling of revenge for the Seven Years’ War. 
Between Turgot, with his belief that it was of little importance whether 
England kept her colonies or not at this juncture, and Vergennes, with his 
feigned apprehension of an Anglo-American reconciliation and combination 
to attack the French Antilles, Louis XVI at first hesitated. The attitude of 
Spain too was not reassuring. Spain cared little or nothing for the American 
colonies and looked askance at rebels ; she was primarily anxious to ac- 
quire Portugal, and, when her dispute with Portugal was peaceably settled 
(1777), to recover Gibraltar and to keep the Americans from acquiring the 
Mississippi frontier. The steps by which Vergennes led France into the 
war, brought Spain after her, kept the peace on the Continent, and 
helped America to secure her prime aim of independence are lucidly and 
fully traced out by Professor Corwin. Vergennes, as he shows, achieved 
the ends of his diplomacy, but in some main respects miscalculated its 
consequences. The book gives an interesting and impartial study of this 
critical episode in French policy. E. A. B. 





In an elaborate paper in the Massachusetts Historical Society’s 
Proceedings (May 1917) on the struggle over the adoption of the constitu- 
tion of Massachusetts, 1780, Mr. Morrison throws doubts ‘ whether the 
Constitution of Massachusetts, now in force almost 137 years, was ever 
legally ratified ’. H. E. E. 





In an admirable introduction to a reprint of Wordsworth’s Tract on the 
Convention of Cintra (London: Milford, 1915) Mr. A. V. Dicey pointed out 
how far Wordsworth was in advance of the statesmen of his age in the value 
he attached to the doctrine of nationalism, which was violated by certain 
stipulations in the convention affecting the interests or feelings of the 
Spanish and Portuguese nations, and he showed that the foreign policy 
of England during the nineteenth century was successful so far as it 
coincided with this doctrine and failed wholly or in part when it dis- 
regarded it. In his new volume on The Statesmanship of Wordsworth 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1917) he develops this position in an essay 
worthy of his reputation as a master of political science and written in 
a style instinct with energy. He maintains that with regard to the French 
revolution itself Wordsworth’s feelings scarcely changed at all: the 
crimes of the ‘ Terror’ did not shake his confidence in the blessings of 
liberty ; he rejoiced as at the first that France had broken the yoke of 
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her bondage, and he was wroth at the attempts of foreign powers again to 
lay it upon her. But he learnt from Burke that the revolutionary theories 
and aspirations of his youthful days were delusions, and while not losing 
his faith in freedom he ceased to be a republican and became a nationalist ; 
and it is as such that he must be regarded politically, and not as either 
a whig or a tory, for so long as he was actively concerned with politics 
he was neither the one nor the other. His nationalist doctrine, conceived 
some twenty years before Mazzini published it, that every European den 
should represent a nation, that no nation should be subject to a foreign 
power, and that its independence should be upheld by every other indepen- 
dent nation, was in his day set at naught by Napoleon. From 1802 he 
saw Napoleon destroying or threatening national independence every- 
where, and he therefore held that, to secure her own independence and to 
vindicate the right of every other European state to independence, it was 
England’s duty to carry on war against him until his power was destroyed. 
Inspired by the lofty and confident patriotism implied in this contention 
he appealed to his countrymen, in dark years when some were fearful and 
others were blind as to the true character of Napoleon’s aims, to rise to 
a higher life and to a firm belief in the final triumph of their country’s just 
cause. His patriotic sonnets are justly described here as ‘ the finest war- 
songs ever composed by a patriot to stir up the valour and nobility of his 
country’. As the immediate need of Europe was the restitution or 
protection of the independence of actual nations, he may or may not have 
foreseen that nationalism gone mad, as one may say, might become a 
disruptive force tending to break up states which should have remained 
in unity ; it is certain that he recognized that nationalist feeling might 
be perverted so as to render it subservient to the desire for military achieve- 
ment and aggression on the national independence of other states, and to 
meet such a danger he desired a new balance of power which would prevent 


any one state from becoming so strong militarily as to endanger the inde- 
pendence of others. W. H. 


Mr. F. D. Ascoli’s little book on the Early Revenue History of Bengal 
and the Fifth Report, 1812 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1917), satisfies a con- 
spicuous want. For historical study or for purposes of civil adminis- 
tration the Fifth Report of the Select Committee on the Affairs of the 
Kast India Company issued in 1812 is continually in request. In spite of 
some defects (of which an inability to prophesy correctly is one which 
need excite no surprise) it remains, a century after it was written, the best 
account of the revenue history of Bengal and of Cornwallis’s reforms. The 
report itself had become practically unprocurable. And though Mr. B. H. 
Baden devoted a few pages to it in the first volume of his standard book on 
Indian Land Systems (1892) and Sir W. W. Hunter gave a lucid criticism of 
it in the preface to his Calendar of Bengal Records (1894), there was no de- 
tailed analysis of its rather complicated mass of facts nor any satisfactory 
guide through its pitfalls. Mr. Ascoli, while reprinting the fext itself, 
has furnished it with elucidations, historical, linguistic, and critical. His 
work is extremely well done and should be of permanent usefulness. 
Two points of importance in his introduction may be noticed. (1) He 
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is decided in declaring that there is ‘no evidence to support the view’ 
that Cornwallis desired to make the zamindars into landlords of the 
English type : ‘It is immaterial to Government’, wrote Cornwallis, ‘ what 
individual possesses the land, provided he cultivates it, protects the 
raiyats, and pays the public revenue.’ (2) He points out that the Perma- 
nent Settlement was but a small part of the Cornwallis Code which ‘formed 
the foundation of all subsequent British administrations in Bengal’. 
W. H. H. 


A small volume by Messrs. C. D. Hazen, W. R. Thayer, and R. H. 
Lord, on Three Peace Conferences of the Nineteenth Century (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1917), that is, the congresses 
of Vienna, Paris, and Berlin, deals rather with the social side than with the 
political results of the negotiations, the personality of the plenipoten- 
tiaries than with their achievements. For those who wish to study the 
history of the questions involved in them, a useful bibliography is provided. 
The book also contains a paper by Mr. A. C. Coolidge, entitled Claimants to 
Constantinople, which, however interesting, lies outside the sphere of this 
_ Review. E. 


A careful study of manuscript material for the period 1815-61 in the 
Public Record Office and in the Department of State at Washington, 
as well as of printed material, such as Parliamentary Papers, entitles 
Miss Mary W. Williams to claim authority for Anglo-American Isthmian 
Diplomacy, 1815-1915 (Washington: American Historical Association, 
1916). Miss Williams finds no difficulty in adopting the American view that 
the terms of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty were retrospective in character ; 
notwithstanding that Clayton himself wrote that it was not intended by 
the British or American Governments or by the negotiators ‘to include 
the British settlement in Honduras. . nor the small islands in the neigh- 
bourhood. The chairman of the committee on foreign relations of the 
senate, the Hon. William R. King, informs me that “ the Senate perfectly 
understood that the treaty did not include British Honduras”.’ Miss 
Williams asserts that the treaty of 1814, between Great Britain and Spain, 
confirmed the article of the treaty of 1786 with regard to the situation 
in British Honduras ; but we have not been able to find such confirmation, 
and the British contention always was that the treaties of 1783 and 1786 
had been abrogated by acts of war and had never been renewed at the 
settlement of 1814-15. H. E. E. 


International law is not usually regarded as belonging to history. 
Yet as domestic legislation is an important element of the political history 
of states, it may justly be urged that the laws and customs which regulate 
the relations of states with their allies and rivals cannot safely be neglected 
by historians. In the opinion of most writers on the law of nations the 
practices of governments and their declarations as to the rules they 
consider to be binding on themselves are the real foundations of the law. 
And these are historical facts. The most interesting of the cases cited in 
Mr. Ronald F. Roxburgh’s International Conventions and Third States 
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(London: Longmans, 1917) is that of Costa Rica v. Nicaragua before 
the Supreme Court of the United States. The effect of an ‘accession’ 
or ‘ adhesion ’ clause in treaties is treated ina luminous manner. Lastly, 
the author gives a well-chosen list of authorities referred to and an 
excellent index. F, 


It is an encouraging sign of the times to find Professor L. F. Rushbrook 
Williams publishing four Lectures on the Handling of Historical Material as 
the first number of the Publications of the Department of Modern Indian 
History, Allahabad University (London: Longmans, 1917). But it is hard 
to feel sure that the very miscellaneous provender which Mr. Williams has 
set before his Indian audience will be likely to give it a clear idea of the 
nature of historical material for any definite field of study, and in parti- 
cular for any subjects that are likely to fall within the province of a 
department of modern Indian history. The author’s categories of sources 
are such as a western medievalist would deal with, but he spices his dis- 
course on charters, rolls, and writs with an occasional reference to Indian 
history that seems dragged in by the ears to please his audience. It is 
impossible in three lectures to range, however superficially, over all history, 
and the confusion which the method excites is worse confounded by a 
singularly irrelevant fourth lecture on personality in history. And if the 
* Year Books’ are not very clearly either ‘ proceedings of Courtsof Record’ 
or ‘ Formal Official Documents ’, as Mr. Williams suggests, it is news to 
us that they are being ‘edited by Professor Vinogradoff’ (p. 20). More 
definiteness in relation to some particular field of study, less allusiveness, 
more clarity, simplicity, and precision are surely needed before the Indian © 
student can be lured from the text-book to the source, as it is much to be 
desired that he should. G. 


Dr. Shailer Mathew’s lectures on The Spiritual Interpretation of History 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts : Harvard University Press, 1917) are mainly 
directed against the somewhat exclusive view of history as a resultant of 
economic forces. They are thoughtful and suggestive, and if the general 
result may seem too optimistic, this will not be for want of cautions 
from the author against hasty generalizations. Some of his arguments 
for the growth of higher principles in social and political life—the sub- 
stitution of moral for physical control, the recognition of the individual, 
and the transformation of rights into justice—may, if taken singly, fail to 
give conviction. But the well-balanced tone and the insistence on practical 
efforts towards social ideals are commendable and ought to prove stimu- 
lating. A. G. 


The rapid changes which follow one another in the present time of 
confusion make the Statesman’s Year-Book (London: Macmillan), of 
which the volume for 1917 appeared in June, historical in a sense which 
was never contemplated when this valuable publication was started more 
than half a century ago. For example, the list of the provisional govern- 
ment of Russia given on p. 1,226, as well as the revised list of 16 May 
printed on p. xlii, are both obsolete and have become matters of history. 

Ss2 
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Among the additions is some useful information about Arabia, accompanied 
by a good map. That there are many gaps in the statistics provided 
is inevitable, and we are not surprised that the editor has been able to 
reduce the bulk of the volume by more than fifty pages. It is interesting 
to notice that it has not been thought necessary to reprint the list of 
members of ‘the Hague Tribunal, officially the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration ’, which filled four pages in the issue for 1916. H. 


The archbishop of Canterbury in a foreword to The Magdalen Hospital, 
by the Rev. H. F. B. Compston (London : Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 1917), says, ‘It is right that this book should have been written 
and Mr. Compston has risen worthily to the accomplishment of a not very 
easy task’. Both these statements are true; the story of the hospital is 
edifying, and it has been well done by Mr. Compston. It is not his fault 
if, from the point of view of the readers of this Review, it will not compare 
with similar books that have recently appeared, such as the History of 
Bethlehem Hospital, by Mr. O'Donoghue, or the History of Charing Cross 
Hospital, by Dr. James Galloway. The Magdalen Hospital for fallen 
women has few materials for history ; it was founded in 1758 in Prescott 
Street, Whitechapel,and has been well managed from the first; in 1772 it was 
transferred to St. George’s Fields in Southwark, and in 1869 to Streatham. 
It appears that it receives fewer subscriptions now than at any period of 
its history and that there is a deficit which grows larger each year. _ I. 


In the Annales del Hétel de Nesle (Extrait des Mémoires de l Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, tome xli. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 
1916) M. Henri Cordier writes at length in good old-fashioned style 
a copiously documented history of the famous Parisian town house at the 
point where the wall of Philip Augustus touched the bank of the Seine 
at the north-west angle of its southern side. He lays down his pen when 
the site of the Hétel de Nesle was chosen for the erection of Mazarin’s 
posthumous Collége des Quatre-Nations, to be itself in time succeeded by 
the Palais de l'Institut, whose members naturally take special interest in 
the history of the ground on which their own home stands. The story 
which connects the Hétel de Nesle with the guilty loves of the daughters- 
in-law of Philip the Fair has no historical foundation and does not go back 
beyond the sixteenth century. The very varied ownership of the hotel 
rather diminishes the interest and coherence of its annals. a. ie oe 


M. Lucien Lambeau has added to his studies of the suburban communes 
annexed to Paris in 1859 a book on Charonne, tome i (Paris: Leroux, 
1916). It deals exhaustively with the history of the seigneurie, park, 
castle, churches, and antiquarian remains of the district before its absorp- 
tion in Paris. The cemetery of Pére-Lachaise lies within the area. The 
writer recalls the storming of the cemetery on 30 March 1814 by two 
Russian divisions, who afterwards cut down its trees for firewood, and 
the destruction of the Communists in an even bloodier engagement on the 
same spot on 28 May 1871. . G. B. H. 
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